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DELIVERED BY 


HON. MITCHELL SHARP 


MINISTER OF FINANCE 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, JUNE 1, 1967 


THE BUDGET 


ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE 
MINISTER OF FINANCE 


Hon. Mitchell Sharp (Minister of Finance) 
moved: 


That Mr. Speaker do now leave the chair for 
the house to go into committee of ways and means. 


He said: Mr. Speaker, through the courtesy 
of the Parliamentary Librarian I spent a few 
hours today browsing through the first budget 
speech presented to the House of Commons 
almost 100 years ago by the Hon. John. Rose, 
minister of finance. It gave me some consola- 
tion and encouragement to observe that Mr. 
Rose took a full afternoon and part of the 
evening to deliver his speech dealing with 
revenues and expenditures of less than $20 
million, and that from time to time when he 
expressed his fear of wearying the house he 
was met with cries of “no, no’. I promise not 
to repeat that performance this evening. I 
hope nevertheless for the same indulgence 
from hon. members. 


Mr. Rose was an eloquent speaker and, on 
the occasion of this centennial budget, I 
should like to recall a few sentences from this 
first budget after confederation. 


In viewing the facts— 


Mr. Rose said: 


—I think they point, under the blessing of a 
good Providence, to a certain and prosperous 
future before us. If we work together in harmony, 
if we endeavour to cement the Union, if we 
develop the varied and rich resources of the several 
provinces, we have the elements within us to 
build up a prosperous and powerful community. 
In Lower Canada we have a people frugal, in- 
dustrious, and attached to the soil—not a nomadic, 
but a steady, contented people, well adapted for 
manufacturing pursuits; while in the West we 
have immense agricultural, and in the East equally 
important maritime resources. I am not an enthu- 
siast, but I say that although we have a rigorous 
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climate and many difficulties to combat, we have 
correspondingly hardy, energetic and thrifty popula- 
tion, and in the extent and variety of our resources 
we have as certain a promise of a good future as 
any country ever before enjoyed. ‘ 


Some of the members of the house are 
cheering, just as. the members cheered in 
1868. Then Mr. Rose said, as all subsequent 
ministers of finance have said and as all fu- 
ture ministers of finance will say: 

Now, Sir, I would not wish it to be supposed 
that, in calling attention to these indications of 
the future prosperity of the country, I am desirous 
that we should rush into undue expenditure. On 
the contrary, I say that we ought to be most careful 
in. our outlay, and consider well every shilling we 
expend. 


To which there were loud cheers on that 
day. 

I trust that whatever government may be in 
power, the people will demand at its hands a 
thrifty and economical administration of public 
affairs. I claim that we who now occupy these 
benches have shown a desire to follow that course. 


I repeat that claim. Finally, may I be per- 
mitted one more quotation from this budget 
speech of a century ago which caught my 
fancy: 

Anyone who looks at the population of this 
Dominion—of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Que- 
bec and Ontario—must see that while they differ in 
very important characteristics, they agree in this, 
that they are not extravagant or ostentatious in 
their habits, they are hardy, persevering, industrious 
and energetic, and possess all the qualities fitted 
for developing the resources of a new country. 
Though our wealth may not increase as rapidly as 
in some other climes, we spend little in ostentation 
and extravagance. 


Then came this memorable sentence: 
Reproduction is steadier and more continuous. 


There is no indication as to whether that 
particular statement was met with en- 
thusiasm or otherwise. I now turn to the 
budget of 1967, our centennial year. 


@ (8:10 p.m.) 


Mr. Speaker, The past 18 months have been 
eventful ones in our fiscal affairs—a budget 
and a mini-budget, three bills to amend the 
Income Tax Act, one to amend the tax provi- 
sions of the Old Age Security Act, two to 
amend the sales tax, two temporary restraints 
on business capital investment, the com- 
mencement of the Canada Pension Plan 
which had major fiscal effects, several re- 
views of government expenditure policy, a 
major debate on inflation last September and 
a long series of hearings by a Joint Com- 
mittee into the increases in consumer prices. 


Fiscal Flexibility 


This experience indicates that we can 
achieve flexibility in the content and timing 
of our tax measures and other instruments of 
fiscal policy. Now that Parliament is normally 
sitting more or less continuously throughout 
the year and is modernizing its procedures, it 
can act promptly enough to enact the meas- 
ures necessary to implement a flexible fiscal 
policy without having to delegate extraordi- 
nary stand-by powers to the government, as 
has sometimes been suggested. We need not 
try by action in our annual budgets to antici- 
pate economic possibilities during the ensuing 
twelve months that could be dealt with later 
when more was known about them. 


Federal-Provincial Relations 


In this past 18 months there have also been 
major developments in our fiscal and econom- 
ic relations with the provinces. In the Tax 
Structure Committee we had important dis- 
cussions on the fiscal arrangements which 
should be developed in the future between 
the federal and provincial governments. 
These arrangements have a significant effect 
both upon the use of tax fields by the two 
levels of government, and upon the expendi- 
ture programs of federal, provincial and 
municipal governments. On behalf of the 
federal government I proposed that we should 
seek through our fiscal arrangements to define 
more clearly the respective responsibilities of 
the two levels of government, with the objec- 
tive of strengthening within their respective 
jurisdictions, the roles of both the federal and 
provincial governments. I suggested a new 
and comprehensive approach to the equaliza- 
tion of provincial revenues. This new 
equalization plan was incorporated in a major 
revision in the Federal-Provincial Fiscal 
Arrangements Act which Parliament approved 
in March of this year. With equalization 
payments rising automatically as provincial 
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revenue requirements increase, the poorer 
provinces as well as the richer ones will 
now be in a better position to finance their 
growing responsibilities through provincial 
rather than federal tax measures. In ‘the 
discussions we have recognized that the 
harmonization of federal and _ provincial 
priorities, both in respect of revenues and 
expenditures, should be the product of regular 
and comprehensive federal-provincial discus- 
sions, not just meetings every five years 
confined to tax sharing negotiations. 


These new fiscal arrangements include im- 
portant fiscal transfers relating to education. 
Federal personal and corporate income taxes 
have been abated in order to make it easier 
for the provinces to increase their taxes by a 
corresponding amount for the support of - 
higher education. These tax transfers in com- 
bination with the adjustment grants and spe- 
cial equalization grants that Parliament has 
authorized will ensure that the total fiscal 
transfer to the provincial treasuries will equal 
at least 50 per cent of the operating cost of 
post-secondary education, broadly defined. 
This new measure, which replaces the former 
system of assistance to universities and other 
post-secondary educational institutions, is a 
most important step in strengthening financial 
support to higher education, without impair- 
ing in any way whatever the authority and 
responsibility of the provincial governments 
and legislatures in respect of education. This 
increased support for higher education com- 
menced at the same time as our technical and 
vocational construction grants were being 
phased out and our contributions under other 
technical and vocational training programs 
were being replaced by the new post-second- 
ary education arrangements and our new 
adult training program. Because of this, the 
full extent of the financial burden that Par- 
liament has undertaken in these new arrange- 
ments has not been entirely understood. I 
estimate that by our action in regard to post- 
secondary education and manpower training, 
after allowing for the phasing out of voca- 
tional training grants, Parliament will be 
providing in one way or another an additional 
$300 million this year as compared with last 
year for these essential purposes. 

It became evident during last year’s fed- 
eral-provincial meetings that Canadian gov- 
ernments collectively, responding to the needs 
and demands of Canadians generally, have 
been expanding their activities to the point 
where each level of authority is most reluc- 
tant to impose the higher taxes necessary to 
achieve the objectives we have set for 


ourselves. Last October some quantitative 
evpression was given to these combined re- 
quirements in the projections of public ex- 
penditures and revenues prepared for the 
federal-provincial Tax Structure Committee. 
Summary figures which were published show 
that provincial and municipal expenditures 
together might be expected to grow over the 
five years from last year until 1971 at a rate of 
about 83 per cent a year. Federal expenditures, 
as programmed in early 1966, would grow 
about 64 per cent per annum. Since that time 
both the federal and the provincial govern- 
ments have undertaken some new expendi- 
ture programs. For example, in our, case 
the Guaranteed Income Supplement for old 
age pensioners will add to the total that was 
projected. Subsequent additions, however, 
have not changed the general trends revealed 
in the Tax Structure Committee projections. 


The rate of growth in revenues, at the tax 
rates current last year, was projected at about 
4 per cent a year both for the federal and 
for the provincial and municipal governments 
combined, under the economic conditions 
which were then assumed. Federal tax rates 
were raised moderately in December after 
this study was finished and some provincial 
tax rates have been raised this spring, but 
these do not substantially change the trends 
shown in the study. Confronted with our 
common need for increased revenues, and the 
house will observe that expenditures are pro- 
jected to grow faster than revenues from ex- 
isting taxes, it is natural that we and the 
provinces will find it hard to agree on the use 
of the different tax fields. 


Royal Commission on Taxation 


Since our major discussions with the prov- 
inces we have received and begun studying 
the report of the Royal Commission on 
Taxation. We have found it a thoughtful, 
radical and stimulating report, but one that 
bristles with both technical and policy prob- 
lems and, need I add, political problems. It 
proposes major reforms in our income tax, 
including the incorporation into a comprehen- 
sive tax base of many receipts now exempt 
from tax or taxed under other statutes such 
as the Estate Tax Act. 

The Commission, which I might add was 
appointed by the government which preceded 
us in office, and I have no criticism of this 
because I do believe that our tax system does 
urgently need reviewing, recommends to us a 
broad policy which places first emphasis upon 
equity, pursued with greater seriousness and 
logic than ever before. It would combine 
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equity with the greatest possible degree of 
economic neutrality in tax law in order to 
give the market and the private sector of the 
economy maximum freedom to make its deci- 
sions free from any distorting influence by 
the tax system. The Commission would have 
us rely mainly on expenditure programs to 
implement those policies where we seek by 
financial means to attain specific economic 
purposes such as the stimulation of research 
or other particular form of activity, such as 
mining. 

There is one aspect of the Commission’s 
report that deserves more public discussion 
than I have yet observed. It is that the com- 
prehensive personal income tax proposed by 
the Commission must, according to the 
Commission itself, be used with restraint. As 
suggested by the Commission, this particular 
tax would produce revenues that were much 
less than half of the total public revenues 
required by all levels of government in 
Canada. 


Consequently this would leave governments 
to continue to rely upon other tax instru- 
ments, at all levels, federal, provincial and 
municipal, to raise the majority of the reve- 
nues required. It is evident, therefore, that 
there is no easy answer either to the problems 
of taxation or to the federal-provincial issues 
with which we must deal. 


Tax Reform Schedule 


I have already announced that the govern- 
ment is not proposing to reach decisions on 
the main features of the reform of our tax 
system until others have had an opportunity 
to study the Royal Commission report and 
comment upon it. I have emphasized, howev- 
er, that we cannot leave too long an interval 
for such study and comment. 


I believe we can properly aim at a white 
paper late this year in which the govern- 
ment’s main proposals can be expressed clear- 
ly without all the details of a bill. We would 
also plan to produce a draft bill to illustrate 
how the government’s proposals could be 
enacted. I would welcome Parliamentary dis- 
cussion of these. After receiving the views of 
Honourable Members and others, we would 
review our draft bill and then bring forward 
the legislation that we would propose Par- 
liament enact. Obviously, our reforms will 
require considerable time and effort on the 
part both of the government and of Parlia- 
ment during 1968. I do not expect that this 
revision of the income tax will be part of the 
budget procedure itself but a separate series 
of steps. 


@ (8:20 p.m.) 


I have already invited taxpayers to com- 
ment in writing by the end of September on 
the major recommendations of the Royal 
Commission. I have already indicated else- 
where the list of major matters upon which I 
have invited comment and I shall not take the 
time of the house now to repeat them. 


On these matters, which are the central 
core of the report of the Royal Commission, I 
will welcome of course hearing the views of 
hon. members of this house and of the other 
place, as well as views from taxpayers, ex- 
perts and associations of one kind or another. 
From those outside Parliament, I would pre- 
fer to receive views and suggestions in writ- 
ing in the first instance. 

In speaking of our tax reform program, I 
have referred only to the income tax. The 
Royal Commission’s proposals about the sales 
tax involve many less complications and we 
shall not need as much advance work on 
them. I am therefore not inviting comments 
on them at this early stage. 

The need to take time for proper study and 
discussion of the report before reaching deci- 
sions on it will inevitably leave some uncer- 
tainty for taxpayers who are making future 
plans. Some such uncertainty cannot be 
avoided once the report is published. This is a 
reason for pressing ahead as quickly as we 
reasonably and properly can but it is not a 
justification for haste or for not taking into 
account what people wish to express upon a 
matter that concerns them so deeply. On May 
11th I endeavoured to remove some of the 
uncertainty concerning the possible timing of 
any termination of the inducement offered in 
the present law for the opening of new mines, 
should the government decide that the 
Commission’s recommendations on this mat- 
ter be accepted. This is the principal subject 
on which the present Act contains a major 
inducement about which uncertainty arises 
because of the Commission’s report. I cannot 
undertake to offer assurances about all the 
various changes that might be made without 
anticipating decisions that the government 
has not yet reached and prejudicing the prop- 
er consideration of the subject. 


Kennedy Round Tariff Changes 


It is not only in tax policy that major 
changes have been in progress. For nearly four 
years representatives of the government have 
been engaged in the greatest series of trade 
and tariff negotiations ever undertaken. As is 
well known, these negotiations of the Ken- 
nedy Round have now been concluded suc- 
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cessfully and the broad agreements reached 
are being worked out in detail. By agreement 
among all the negotiating countries the re- 
sults will be made public about the Ist of 
July. I regret that I cannot indicate to the 
House at this time the important conclusions 
reached in these negotiations nor lay before 
you the tariff resolutions that will be neces- 
sary to implement some of the undertakings 
that Canada has made in order to secure 
concessions from others. It is my intention 
that we should keep the tariff resolutions 
which I am introducing tonight before the 
Committee of Ways and Means until after the 
announcement of the results of the negotia- 
tions, when we will make a full presentation 
to hon. members of the results both in 
our tariff and in foreign tariffs and introduce 
in the committee the further tariff resolutions 
needed to implement those changes that 
Canada has offered to make. It will also be 
necessary before mid-1968 to amend the 
provisions of the Customs Tariff that govern 
the application of anti-dumping duties, which 
will be done after we have heard the views of 
those concerned, and I have invited publicly 
the views of all those who will be affected 
because there will be an interval before the 
time of the publication of the international 
convention and the necessity for us to imple- 
ment it in our own legislation by the middle 
of 1968. 

The basis of Canada’s participation in the 
Kennedy Round was described in some detail 
by my predecessor who is now the President 
of the Privy Council in his budget speech on 
March 16, 1964. He explained that Canada 
would be offering to exchange tariff conces- 
sions of equivalent value rather than offering 
uniform percentage cuts across the board. He 
then outlined the following four basic consid- 
erations that would govern our participation: 
first, the principle of reciprocity in trade 
terms; second, the need to promote through 
these negotiations the balanced growth of the 
Canadian economy particularly through seek- 
ing new export markets for our secondary 
industries; third, the need to achieve a rea- 
sonable balance of concessions given and 
concessions gained for the various sectors and 
regions of the Canadian economy; fourth, the 
need to avoid the kind of tariff bargain that 
might worsen our balance of payments. I can 
now say without hesitation that all these bas- 
ic considerations have been satisfied. This will 
be readily apparent when we are able to 
publish the results. 


Economic Review 
ea EVA CW 
[Translation] 


I turn now to a consideration of the eco- 
nomic situation and its implications for the 
budget. 

At the time I was preparing my budget last 
year it appeared that 1966 would be, as in- 
deed it turned out to be, a year in which 
restraint was necessary—first monetary re- 
straint, then fiscal restraint, and self-restraint 
on the part of those making demands upon 
the economy. 


Some fiscal restraint occurred early in the 
year with the commencement of the payment 
of contributions to the Canada Pension Plan 
and Quebec Pension Plans. These were very 
substantial payments, amounting to nearly 
three quarters of a billion dollars a year. The 
funds were loaned to the provincial govern- 
ments and their agencies. The fiscal restraint 
involved in the commencement of these con- 
tributions had been taken into account by my 
predecessor in his budget in April 1965 al- 
though, as he made evident, it was necessary 
also to take into account the effect that such 
funds would have upon spending by the prov- 
inces or their agencies. In the event, it may 
be noted the total net new issues of provincial 
and provincially guaranteed securities, in 
Canadian dollars, in 1966 increased by more 
than the total amount made available for in- 
vestment in them in these two pension plans. 


No doubt there would have been a substan- 
tial increase in such borrowing without the 
inception of the pension plan contributions, 
but the restraining influence of these contri- 
butions upon the economy would appear in 
retrospect to have been substantially offset by 
the greater disbursements of borrowed funds 
by provinces and their agencies. 

A second element of fiscal policy last year 
was the efforts made to restrain the growth in 
public expenditures. This applied primarily to 
construction programs, since the strain of 
excessive demand upon the construction in- 
dustry was particularly evident in the latter 
part of 1965 and the early part of 1966. Some 
success was achieved in deferring construction 
expenditure, though of course it was limited 
in many cases by the need to continue major 
projects already under way including the 
large complex of projects associated with 
Expo and the Centennial. Other public ex- 
penditures, particularly transfer payments to 
individuals under our social security pro- 
grams, increased substantially. There were 
also substantial increases in public payrolls 
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arising from the rapid rise in wage rates 
which confronted public employers as well as 
others. 


@ (8:30 p.m.) 
[English] 
The 1966 Budget 


At the time of the budget last March it was 
evident that further fiscal restraint would be 
necessary. Two temporary measures were in- 
troduced directly affecting business capital 
expenditures, for which the usual winter sur- 
vey indicated a quite substantial further rise 
was in prospect. One of these measures was a 
temporary reduction in capital cost allow- 
ances on new investments, to extend for a 
period of 18 months unless changed, and a 
second was a refundable tax on the “cash 
profits” of businesses. With the same purpose, 
it was proposed that advance provision be 
made for the removal of the sales tax on 
production machinery and equipment in two 
steps on April 1st, 1967 and April Ist, 1968, 
offering a further inducement to defer capital 
expenditures. 

It was also evident in March last year that 
some mild restraint should be imposed on the 
rising level of consumer expenditure. For that 
purpose the special tax cut which had been 
introduced in 1965 as an expansionary meas- 
ure was reversed as of July Ist, with 
modifications to lighten the load on those 
with the lowest incomes. 

I forecast that these various actions taken 
would reduce moderately the excessive rates 
of increase in the demands upon the economy 
in 1966. In concluding my budget statement I 
said: 

“Our situation calls for some restraint in expan- 
sion; it does not call for deflation. As a nation 
we should ease up our foot on the gas pedal, not 
slam on the brakes. We want growth, but sustained 
growth, not erratic fluctuations. The keynote of 
this budget is moderation. This is what is needed 
today if we are to guide our economy towards suc- 
cessive years of expansion and continued pros- 
perity.” 

These are the words I used in the budget of a 
year ago. 

By September the force of the expansion 
was in fact beginning to moderate but we 
were all concerned over the inflationary tend- 
encies that had become so widespread in the 
first half of that year, as well as with the 
growing number of serious labour disputes 
and with the large wage increases being 
made. In reviewing the situation in the house 
on September 8th, I announced on behalf of 
the government the deferral of some planned 
increases in expenditures and a continuation 


of restriction on our capital expenditure pro- 
grams. These announcements, and the obvious 
concern shown by parliament over inflationary 
tendencies at that time, and the helpful re- 
sponse in certain quarters to the situation and 
to the appeal of the government, all con- 
tributed I think to cooling down the overheat- 
ed condition of the economy. 

By December the economic situation had 
improved, the rate of expansion in demand 
had clearly moderated and it did not appear 
necessary to introduce further measures of 
fiscal restraint. In the mini-budget on De- 
cember 19th measures were introduced to in- 
crease revenue only by enough to counteract 
the effects then anticipated on our fiscal posi- 
tion and on the economy of the expenditures 
being authorized for the guaranteed income 
supplement. This was intended to preserve 
the position of delicate balance which the 
economy appeared to have achieved. 


The Easing of Restraints 


During the first ten weeks of 1967 it 
became evident that the rapid rise of business 
capital expenditures had slackened off and 
that we could and should remove the re- 
straint provided by the refundable tax on 
business profits. On March 10th I announced 
the government’s intention to introduce legis- 
lation to terminate the collection of this tax 
at the end of that month. Shortly thereafter 
on March 22nd, for the same reason, we took 
action to terminate at the end of March the 
period during which new capital expend- 
itures would incur reduced rates of capital 
cost allowances. 

During this past winter and spring, as the 
excessive demands on our economy moderat- 
ed, it has been possible to encourage an eas- 
ing of monetary and credit conditions and to 
permit a more rapid growth in the supply of 
money and in bank lending. This was in ac- 
cordance with the views I expressed in the 
House last September. Long-term interest 
rates however have as usual been substantial- 
ly influenced by rates in the United States 
and by the need to maintain a flow of long- 
term Canadian borrowings from the U.S. 
capital market. I am glad to take this oppor- 
tunity to record my full support for the man- 
agement and policy of the Bank of Canada 
during the recent period of difficult and rap- 
idly changing conditions in our money and 
capital markets. 

During the winter the government relaxed 
the special restraint that it had been imposing 
since August, 1965 on its own capital expendi- 
ture programs. The result of this change has 
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not been visible as yet in any large increase 
in our planned construction expenditures this 
year, but I would expect that it will give rise 
to a larger increase next year. 


Broad Economic Objectives 


In our general economic policies over these 
last few years the government has had as its 
broad objectives those which have been set 
forth by the Economic Council as being in- 
dicated in the terms of reference given the 
Council by Parliament. These are, as defined 
by the Economic Council itself: 

—full employment 

—a high rate of economic growth 

—reasonable stability of prices 

—a viable balance of payments, and 

—an equitable distribution of rising in- 
comes. 


In retrospect it is clear that during last 
year we have attained some of these goals but 
not all. In particular our unemployment rate, 
which had been nearly 8 per cent in early 
1961, when the long period of expansion 
started, had been reduced to about 34 per 
cent for the country as a whole, and to 2% 
per cent in Ontario and to 2.1 per cent in the 
Prairie provinces. Our rate of growth in the 
working force, and in capital, was high—but 
not in productivity. Our balance of payments 
was viable, thanks to a continued large inflow 
of capital obtained despite the problems in 
the U.S. capital markets. On the other hand, 
we had much too rapid an increase in costs of 
production and prices. The rates of growth in 
business investment and public expenditures 
were clearly abnormal and could not go on. 


There were, of course, special influences at 
work during 1965 and 1966 which undoubted- 
ly contributed to the excessive rises in prices 
and wages though it is hard to appraise their 
importance. The increase in food _ prices 
was due in considerable part to temporary 
shortages in the supply of meats. The regional 
distribution of our unemployment, and limita- 
tions on the skill and mobility of our labour 
force, of course had something to do with the 
rapid rise in wage rates. Some of the rapid 
changes reflected the efforts of workers in 
some areas of the country to catch up in wage 
rates with those who had been getting more. 
The extension of collective bargaining to new 
categories of workers—some of whom had 
suffered from relatively depressed salaries 
—had something to do with it. There were 
many institutional and historical factors at 
work in addition to the economic forces re- 
vealed in the labour market statistics. 


Demands, Prices and Productivity 


Whatever the complex causes, it is evident 
that we in Canada had not learned to pace 
ourselves; too many Canadians were anxious 
to exploit the situation quickly—_to get while 
the getting was good—and in doing so they 
overloaded the economy with excessive de- 
mands. Higher prices were the result. We 
Canadians have not taken to heart the obvi- 
ous point that increases in our incomes must 
be founded upon increases in our productivity 
if we are to avoid self defeating and inflation- 
ary efforts to profit at one-another’s expense. 
In 1966 our productivity in industry and 
trade increased very little, apart from the 
phenomenal grain crop and consequently 
there was little indeed to support an increase 
of the magnitude that occurred in average 
money incomes. 


As time goes on we can expect to improve 
the skill and mobility of our labour force, the 
state of our technology, the efficiency of our 
management and the competitiveness of our 
industry. Such improvements should enable 
us to increase our productivity and get more 
real return for our work. In addition these 
improvements should enable the economy to 
operate with a lower proportion of unemploy- 
ment without running into inflationary and 
unstable conditions, and thus should enable 
us to achieve the 3 per cent unemployment 
rate which the Economic Council proposed 
several years ago as a goal for 1970. If this is 
to come about, our immediate objective must 
be to combine growth with stability. 


The Economic Prospect 


In the light of this review of our recent 
experience let me now try to assess our posi- 
tion and prospects. 

The current employment situation is rea- 
sonably satisfactory. Our labour force contin- 
ues to grow rapidly. The overall rate of 
unemployment, seasonally adjusted, was 3.9 
per cent last month. Production has of course 
increased over last year, but reflects the 
disappointingly small increase in productivity. 
Moreover, we cannot count on crops this year 
as good as the bumper crops of last year. 

Our current account balance of payments is 
showing an improvement over last year, both 
in merchandise trade and in invisibles. Our 
export performance this year has again been 
gratifying. The rise in imports has been rela- 
tively moderate. We expect to receive very 
much more than usual from our tourist trade 
this year because of Expo and the Centennial. 
So far this year we are managing to finance 
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our current account deficit in what is for us 
the normal way, by large scale long-term bor- 
rowing and by direct investment of foreign 
capital in businesses in Canada. Our arrange- 
ments with the United States concerning the 
balance of payments are working smoothly. 
We still have a larger current account deficit 
than I would regard as desirable as a long 
term objective. At present, however, this cur- 
rent account deficit and the related inflow of 
capital are powerful aids in meeting the large 
capital expenditures being made in Canada. 
Without them we would require a much 
higher volume of domestic savings. 


I expect the demand both for exports and 
for consumer goods to continue fairly strong 
during 1967, though not at the same rate of 
increase as last year, especially in consumers’ 
demands for durable goods. The rate of in- 
crease in government expenditures on goods 
and services has been slowing down, though 
social security payments are expanding more 
rapidly. 

We are all aware of the survey that shows 
that capital expenditures planned by busi- 
nesses are down Slightly this year, particularly 
when account is taken of higher costs, whereas 
in past years such expenditures were increas- 
ing very rapidly. The removal of the tem- 
porary restraints imposed last year may well 
lead to some upward revision in such plans. 


Outlook for Housing 


House building is a key element in this 
year’s situation. It was the chief victim of the 
boom in capital expenditures in 1965 and ’66. 
The demands of business and governments 
for savings for other purposes left a shortage 
of funds available for housing. The continued 
growth in savings this year, a relatively small 
growth in business capital spending and a 
smaller requirement to finance increased in- 
ventories, taken together, should leave more 
funds available for mortgage financing. 

The government is taking action to ensure 
that substantial funds are made available to 
finance housing. The capital budget of our 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, 
tabled in January provides for disbursements 
of $788 million to finance housing in various 
forms, including direct mortgage lending pro- 
gram this spring of twenty thousand units, to 
ensure a revival of activity after last year’s 
recession in house building. In the financial 
requirements for this year to which I shall 
refer later, I am including for housing 
finance, and for farm mortgage finance taken 
together, an amount that is equal to more 
than half the large total net borrowing of 


provinces and their agencies last year. This is 
a vivid illustration of our very substantial 
efforts in this field, and of the burden that 
this places upon government in raising funds. 


® (8:40 p.m.) 


I feel confident that the increase of funds 
and resources available for housing this year 
will bring an increasing volume of building 
this summer and fall. I share the view of my 
colleague the Minister of Labour that we 
should reach this year a total of 160,000 hous- 
ing starts. 


Pressures on Prices 


The most unsatisfactory aspect of the 1967 
situation in Canada, as in many other coun- 
tries, is the continuing upward movements in 
costs and prices. Consumer prices for all 
categories, other than for foods, continue to 
advance at a troublesome rate. It is possible 
to recognize many special influences from 
month to month and allow for them, and to 
recognize as well that the price index does 
not fully take into account improvements in 
the quality of the goods and services sold. 
Nevertheless when all allowance is made for 
such factors, the rate of increase of consumer 
prices is more than we can tolerate on a 
continuing basis. The increase that has taken 
place in food prices over the past two years 
reflects overseas needs and North American 
affluence pressing against North American re- 
sources. In other sectors, price increases are 
too often the result of demands for increased 
incomes and profits by those with strong mar- 
ket or bargaining power, or attempts by oth- 
ers to keep up with the leaders. 

It is evident from the decline in profits that 
in general costs of production have been ris- 
ing more rapidly than prices. Costs of many 
things purchased by business have increased 
—materials, components, capital equipment 
and buildings. Some of these are imports and 
reflect increased world prices, others are 
domestic products. The statistics of hourly 
earnings in such broad industrial groups as 
manufacturing and construction show a large 
increase over the past year, and are reflected 
in labour costs per unit of output in manufac- 
turing. New wage settlements resulting from 
collective bargaining this year show increases 
as large as those of last year. Most of the 
increases now occurring in wage and salary 
rates, including executive salaries are sub- 
stantially in excess of the general increases in 
productivity that have been taking place. 
They clearly imply that further increases in 
Prices are likely to occur. 

[Mr. Sharp.] 
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Short-term Prospects 


Taking all the various factors into account, 
before allowing for any tax changes, I would 
expect a total increase in our gross national 
product this year less than the abnormally 
high increase last year. We expect to see this 
accompanied by a more moderate increase in 
employment than we had in the tight labour 
market of last year. When the expected large 
growth in the labour force is taken into ac- 
count we could see a modest temporary in- 
crease in unemployment. I would also expect 
a somewhat smaller increase in prices than 
last year, with some further squeeze on 
profits. 

I venture to present these implications, un- 
palatable as they may be, because they are 
essential to an understanding of the uncom- 
fortable short-term position that confronts us 
during the period of transition following the 
very rapid rate of expansion of the last sev- 
eral years. 


Longer-term Prospects 


Let me now look beyond 1967. I would 
expect to see a greater increase in our gross 
national product in 1968 than this year. The 
increase in housing expenditures should be 
greater, and so should the increase in 
business capital expenditures. Government ex- 
penditures on goods and services will proba- 
bly continue to rise, particularly at the pro- 
vincial and municipal level. While we cannot 
count on the good fortune we have recently 
enjoyed in respect of grain crops, I would 
think our exports will respond to the upturn 
that is now widely expected in the United 
States later this year, as well as to the im- 
proved trade opportunities arising from the 
new trade agreements. Forecasting beyond the 
current year is chancy of course and a country 
so dependent on international trade and 
finance as Canada must always recognize its 
position is riskier than those of more self- 
contained economies. Taking account of the 
uncertainties I think we can reasonably ex- 
pect a more buoyant economy next year, with 
declining unemployment. 

In the two or three following years we can 
expect a further substantial growth in the 
labour force, as the large numbers born dur- 
ing the post-war bulge in the birth rate con- 
tinue to move into the labour force. The pro- 
portion of married women wishing to take 
jobs may also be expected to increase further. 
Our immigration policy will lead to further 
growth in the working force. We can expect 
our labour force to be better trained and 


more mobile. We shall have the manpower 
base for substantial growth. 


There should be a growing rate of family 
formation, and a continuing migration within 
Canada. These will mean an increasing de- 
mand for housing and social capital. There 
should also be growing demands for durable 
consumer goods and for the industrial pro- 
duction and investment to support the ex- 
panding requirements of Canadian consumers. 


In international trade Canada will have 
new opportunities because of the results of 
the important trade agreements which are 
now being completed in Geneva. There will 
also be increased competition in our interna- 
tional trade. Our industry and our labour will 
have to compete vigorously with their coun- 
terparts in the United States and overseas. 
Costs will be important. The opportunities for 
trade, for production, for employment and for 
investment will be there—but we must seek 
them and hold them, not merely demand 
them. 

In regard to future business investment it 
is encouraging to note that we do not appear 
now to have accumulated any general excess 
capacity. Canadian industry as a whole ap- 
pears to require a stock of fixed capital equal 
in value to about 24 times the value of its 
annual production. To keep this capital stock 
modernized and growing at a rate in line with 
the growth in output appears to require on 
average that about 15 per cent of our GNP be 
spent on business capital investment. The 
proportion of GNP used for this purpose rose 
as high as 172 per cent in 1957, fell to 
about 124 per cent in 1962, and rose in 
1966 to 163 per cent, which was probably 
an unsustainably high rate. Business invest- 
ment has probably receded from that rate 
now, but it should be sustainable at around 
the 15 per cent level in the next few years if 
we manage our affairs properly. Business in- 
vestment can and should remain the principal 
dynamic factor in our economy, in addition to 
exports. 

A very large market for housing is certain- 
ly in prospect for the next few years. The 
growth and movement of the population will 
ensure this. But the costs of houses, and to a 
lesser extent of apartments, have been rising. 
So has the cost of serviced land, particularly 
in metropolitan areas. The heavy reliance on 
real estate taxation to finance local govern- 
ment and much of education is also adding to 
the cost of owning houses. 

I expect to see a growth in housing con- 
struction over the next few years, but we 
cannot expect to see it rise to satisfactory 
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levels nor to see it result in the most desira- 
ble pattern of urban development until there 
is better planning, better control and better 
financing of urban development generally in 
Canada. That is one of the chief reasons why 
in the speech from the throne the govern- 
ment has proposed that a special study of 
urban development be undertaken in co- 
operation with the provincial governments. 


In the field of government the Canadian 
people can be expected to want and demand 
increasing public facilities and services re- 
quiring expenditures by all levels of govern- 
ment. The problems of course will be to 
finance these expenditures, to determine pri- 
orities among them, and priorities between 
these government expenditures and business 
and consumer expenditures, in order that the 
total of all expenditures in the Canadian 
economy can be kept in balance with our 
ability to produce. 

When one reflects upon these prospects for 
the next few years, I am sure the house will 
agree with me when I say that I believe our 
main problem is not likely to be maintaining 
a sufficiently high level of demand, as it was 
during the late ’50’s and early ’60’s. Instead I 
see two more difficult problems. The first is to 
achieve a better rate of growth in our produc- 
tivity—which has been too low in recent 
years. The second is to restore some stability 
to our prices and costs of production. The 
problems are, of course, inter-related, and 
their solution is essential to the maintenance 
of a high level of employment. 


@ (8:50 p.m.) 


Programs for Productivity 


We are now pressing ahead vigorously with 
measures to improve our productivity. 


Firstly, we are, at all levels of government, 
giving first priority to the education of our 
young people—both basic education and voca- 
tional, technical and professional education. 
In view of the high growth rate of the age 
groups from about 15 to 25 this priority for 
education is putting a very heavy burden on 
public expenditure. It is a good investment 
for the future but we should understand, and 
most of all members of parliament should 
understand, that it diminishes the immediate 
return that we can get as individuals in high- 
er living standards now. 

Secondly, we are now working urgently on 
a major program of training and retraining of 
adults in our labour force. Last year the gov- 
ernment accepted this as a federal responsi- 
bility and decided to deal vigorously with it. 


Success in it will improve both the opportuni- 
ties for work and the productivity of our 
work in future. To promote labour mobility 
we have now a realistic system of relocation 
grants and arrangements for workers, operat- 
ed by a manpower service which is being 
expanded and improved, as it must be if such 
a system is to be effective. 


Thirdly, we are devoting more men and 
money to scientific and technical research and 
development, particularly in industry, in a 
wide range of programs designed to make our 
industry and our economy generally more 
productive. Both the federal government and 
the provincial governments are making better 
regional plans and offering better assistance 
to get industry to locate where it can utilize 
available labour which would otherwise be 
unemployed or poorly employed. 


These major positive measures will im- 
prove our productivity as time goes on and 
also permit us to aim at progressively higher 
rates of employment without inflation. They 
will permit us to grow faster and further. 


We are also planning to improve the oppor- 
tunities for those now working in less produc- 
tive industries and occupations. We are 
through ARDA and related programs promot- 
ing the radical improvement of the economies 
and societies of rural areas where productivi- 
ty has been deplorably low. In other rural 
areas our regular farm credit programs and 
other farm programs are assisting and pro- 
moting the consolidation and improvement of 
farms so that our farmers can continue to 
improve their productivity and thus share 
constructively in our rising living standards. 
In the Atlantic provinces much is being done 
to improve the basic facilities for a produc- 
tive economy and much success attained in 
enabling new industries to establish there. In 
Cape Breton special efforts are being made to 
re-orient and develop the economy on con- 
structive lines to accompany the gradual 


phasing out of the unproductive coal mining 
operations. 


Our trade and tariff policies will also help 
over time to promote the more productive 
and diminish the less productive units in in- 
dustry. To help achieve this purpose it is our 
intention, should any industries be seriously 
affected by the trade agreements emerging 
from the Kennedy Round, to make available 
to them suitable measures to assist in making 
the necessary adjustments. 

Essentially however productivity is not 
something that the government can achieve. 
It is a task for all of us. It is particularly a 
job for management and labour. It must be 

[Mr. Sharp.] 
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sought in all industries—those that are al- 
ready productive as well as those that have 
lagged. Higher productivity should be sought 
not only where it can readily be measured, as 
in manufacturing industries, but also in many 
of the service industries and government 
where it cannot be measured. It is the real 
results in which we are interested. It is this 
and almost this alone which will enable 
Canadians to get higher living standards. 


Prices and Costs 


The chief obstacle I see to our attaining 
stable growth in the next few years is the 
danger of excessive increases in prices and 
costs. Our record in the past two years in this 
respect has deteriorated. Between April 1965 
and this April the consumers price index has 
gone up by 7.3 per cent—and the rate has 
been accelerating recently for categories other 
than food. Wages and salaries have been ris- 
ing at rates several times the overall increase 
in our productivity per man. Unit labour costs 
in manufacturing have increased by nearly 6 
per cent over the most recent twelve months 
for which I have figures. Personal income per 
capita, which includes all kinds of income 
whether from wages, profits or government 
payments, has gone up by 17.6 per cent in the 
two years following the last quarter of 1964. 
This is the broadest indication of the upward 
movement in incomes, as compared to prices. 

If unchecked, such increases in costs and 
prices must lead to increasing inequity and 
dissension in the country and to a worsening 
of our competitive position vis-a-vis the 
United States. This would impose a serious 
restraint on the growth of Canadian industry 
and frustrate our efforts to maintain a steady 
rate of expansion in the jobs available for our 
growing labour force. 

These price and cost increases arise in part 
from the pressure of excessive demand on the 
economy or on important sectors of it. This 
has diminished somewhat in the past twelve 
months and should be noticeably less in 1967 
as a whole than in 1966. We should and I 
believe we can manage our economy to avoid 
excessive demand pressures that must result 
in price increases. 


But the trouble also arises from the exer- 
cise of market power by business and collec- 
tive bargaining power by unions. We are all 
familiar with many examples of this in the 
past two years. It is more difficult to deal 
with this source of the inflationary tendency 
in our economy. Its roots are deep in the 
nature of our free society. Most of us are 


better organized and more active in promot- 
ing our own particular interests than we are 
in safeguarding the public interest—the good 
of all of us collectively. 

Several times during the past year I have 
urged restraint upon those able to exercise 
market or bargaining power, asking that they 
take account of the public interest and do not 
take unreasonable advantage of the oppor- 
tunities that our prosperous conditions have 
provided to so many now. I do so again here 
and now. Only by some care and restraint on 
a wide scale this year can we slow down the 
rate of increase in costs and prices. If we all 
endeavour to exploit the full measure of our 
bargaining power. in the present situation we 
can certainly harm one another. Some will 
gain but others must lose. 


We in Parliament have just undertaken to 
put collective bargaining into effect in our 
own public service. We have recognized and 
accepted the responsibilities which that in- 
volves for the government as an employer. 
We also have responsibilities to the taxpayers, 
on whom the costs will fall, as well as respon- 
Sibilities in managing the economy as a 
whole. In the light of all these obligations the 
government and the representatives of its em- 
ployees should strive to acheve settlements 
that are consistent with a pattern of settle- 
ments in the business sector which the econo- 
my can reasonably sustain. 


From time to time during the past year I 
have spoken about the possibility of Canada 
adopting some sort of incomes policy or of 
guideposts for wage and price increases. 
Other countries have made attempts in this 
area, with varying degrees of severity and 
various degrees of success—or failure. Like 
the Governor of the Bank of Canada I would 
see great value in some means to support 
fiscal and monetary policies by mobilizing the 
force of public opinion behind non-inflation- 
ary behaviour on the part of those who are in 
a position to exercise strong market power. 
Like the Economic Council, however, I recog- 
nize the great difficulty of doing this in 
Canada by formal action that would find its 
expression in quantitative guideposts or spe- 
cific patterns of behaviour. As I said last 
September eighth in the House, an effective 
policy of this kind would require active coop- 
‘eration between federal and provincial au- 
thorities and a willingness in the business 
world as well as in unions and the ranks of 
labour to follow a central lead that commands 
a wide consensus of agreement and respect. 
Clearly we do not now have these necessary 
conditions. 
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Mr. R. A. Bell (Carleton): Mr. Speaker, I 
rise on a point of order, though in a most 
kindly way, in an endeavour to assist the 
minister to make his speech. The minister is 
delivering his speech with the greatest rapidi- 
ty and it is difficult for those in the chamber 
and galleries to follow what he is saying. If 
the minister could reduce his speed by about 
20 per cent only, I am sure his speech would 
be greatly improved. Let me say that in inter- 
rupting the minister, and I hope that this 
fact is appreciated, I did so with the kindest 
of sentiments. 


Mr. Sharp: I thank the hon. gentleman and 
I shall do as he asks. I was very conscious of 
the length of my speech and hoped that I 
should get through it in good time. I thought 
the argument I was making was familiar to 
hon. members and that it was being followed 
closely and carefully. 


Although guideposts, as such, may not be 
practicable for Canada now, I intend to con- 
tinue to state what the facts indicate to be 
possible and what they show to be illusory. I 
believe that by this means we can develop a 
better and more widespread understanding of 
what is physically possible so that public 
opinion can be mobilized in opposition to ac- 
tions of a clearly inflationary nature. Such an 
Opinion can help persuade management, la- 
bour and government to follow practices that 
will lead to a dampening down of the upward 
sweep in consumer prices that has been tak- 
ing place in the past twelve months. This 
budget statement and the other economic 
statements that may follow from time to time 
should serve at least as contributions to the 
discussion of our possibilities and limitations, 
that will help develop not only more under- 
standing but some form of that consensus so 
necessary for success. 


@ (9:00 p.m.) 


Government Accounts 


Mr. Speaker, I should at this point note 
briefly the government’s accounts for the past 
fiscal year. 

Budgetary revenues for 1966-67 are es- 
timated to have been $8,366 million, which is 
an increase of just over $100 million from the 
revised forecast of my supplementary budget 
last December 19th. Budgetary expenditures 
amounted to an estimated $8,794 million com- 
pared with the December forecast of $8,580 
million. The deficit on this traditional public 


accounts basis was $428 million, as against 
the forecast of $320 million in the mini-budg- 
et. 

In terms of the national economic accounts 
there was a surplus of some $141 million on 
government operations for 1966-67 compared 
with? 576 million the previous year. 

Our total cash requirements for the last 
fiscal year, taking account of non-budgetary 
transactions, were $719 million of which $711 
million was obtained from the increase in our 
unmatured debt outstanding and the remain- 
ing $8 million from reducing our bank bal- 
ances. 
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The Budgetary Outlook 


Our present tax laws, given the economic 
prospects I have outlined, should produce 
budgetary revenues of about $9,000 million in 
the current fiscal year 1967-68. If the House 
agrees I would include in Hansard at this 
point, for easy reference, a table showing 
these forecast revenues by major categories 
and also the old age security revenues. 


Some hon. Members: Agreed. 


[Editor’s note: The table above referred to 
is as follows: ] 


TABLE I 
BUDGETARY AND OLD AGE Sscurity FuND REVENUES 


Budgetary Revenues 
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Old Age Security Revenues 
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Mr. Sharp: Our revenues calculated on the 
basis used by the statisticians for our national 
economic accounts may be expected to total 
about $10,990 million. Details are given in 
tables showing our revenues and expenditures 
on this basis. I would ask permission that 
these tables appear in Hansard, following the 
ways and means resolutions, as has been 
usual in recent years. 


Some hon. Members: Agreed. 


Mr. Sharp: Forecasting expenditures this 
year I find more difficult than forecasting our 
revenues, because we have so many new pro- 
grams whose cost is difficult to estimate until 
we have more experience with them. For ex- 
ample, I have just been advised last week 
that our new program for adult training will 
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1967-68 
Before 
Tax Changes 


1966-67 
Preliminary 


($ million) ($ million) 
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cost $50 million more this year than the 
amounts requested in the Estimates. It will be 
noted in the white paper that our accounts 
for last year—1966-67—show a substantially 
larger total expenditure than was forecast in 
the budget, while revenues turned out to be 
within one per cent of the forecast. In fore- 
casting this year, I have tried to take into 
account this experience, as well as the en- 
thusiasm and persistence of my colleagues 
and other hon. members in support of worthy 
but expensive ideas. 


I am putting the forecast total of our 
budgetary expenditures this year at $9,700 
million. On the national economic accounts 
basis they would be $11,220 million. These 
figures, taken with the revenue forecasts, im- 
ply a deficit on our budgetary accounts, 
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before tax changes, of $700 million, and on 
the national economic accounts basis a deficit 
of $230 million. None of these figures takes 
into account the revenues from the Canada 
Pension Plan, to be invested in provincial 
securities, which we forecast at about $640 
million. 


Overall Financial Requirements 


In addition to our budgetary accounts of 
revenue and expenditures we must take note 
of many transactions which change our re- 
corded assets and liabilities, when determin- 
ing our total financial requirements. The larg- 
est of these other requirements for cash arise 
from the loans, investments and advances 
that we make to government corporate agen- 
cies to enable them to carry out their opera- 
tions, including notably the large mortgage 
lending by the Central Montgage and Housing 
Corporation and the Farm Credit Corpora- 
tion. There are also loans we make to others 
including both domestic programs and aid to 
underdeveloped countries. The total net re- 
quirements for these loans and investments 
this year I forecast at about $1550 million. 
Offsetting these are net cash receipts of 
about $620 million from government em- 
ployee pension funds, annuities sold, insur- 
ance, etc., and from the surplus building up, 
for the present, in the Old Age Security fund, 
and miscellaneous net receipts of about $110 
million. 

Taking these and various other smaller 
transactions into account, but without trying 
to forecast requirements for the exchange 
fund arising from the future balance of inter- 
national payments, I estimate our total re- 
quirements for cash—to be met from public 
debt operations or by reduction of our bank 
balances—at $1520 million, compared with 
$719 million in the past fiscal year. Our bal- 
ances of Canadian cash at March 3lst were 
$796 million, including $188 million arising 
from the refundable corporation tax, which 
have been segregated in our accounts but 
which I now intend to treat like any other 
part of our balances pending their repayment. 
That net repayment this year will amount to 
$52 million, over and above the other require- 
ments I have mentioned. 

We may with prudence use some of these 
high cash balances to meet our requirements 
during the year. However, it is evident that 
we face a major task in borrowing cash this 
year. In the fiscal year to date our net sale of 
market issues including Treasury Bills 
amounts to $245 million and I hope to make 
further progress in this area during the sum- 
mer. We shall probably be able to sell about 


$100 million of non-marketable issues to the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund. We shall sell 
Canada Savings Bonds vigorously again this 
year as they enable us to reach sources of 
saving that few other borrowers are able to 
attract on such a scale. Because the total flow 
of savings in the economy has remained high, 
I am confident that the Canadian govern- 
ment’s large requirements in this fiscal year 
will be met successfully. 


Budget Policy and Tax Changes 


The economic conditions and budget posi- 
tion which I have outlined for this year pose 
an important and difficult problem in fiscal 
policy for us. The pressure of demands upon 
the economy has relaxed moderately since 
last year, and it appears that the expansion of 
production this year may not carry the econo- 
my to what had formerly been regarded as its 
full potential capacity. On the other hand, the 
problem of abnormal price and cost increases 
remains with us. It is important that these 
inflationary forces be checked in the interests 
of long-term growth and stability. 

The economy is in a state of approximate 
balance during a period of readjustment, 
cooling off somewhat from the overheated 
condition of last year. 

The modest prospective deficit in the fed- 
eral budget in terms of our national economic 
accounts will be a moderate sustaining force 
this year. Our lending operations are a more 
important force both in sustaining activity, 
notably in house building, and in setting the 
stage for further improvement next year and 
subsequently. 

Consequently, our prospective budgetary 
and borrowing position is a necessary and 
desirable one this year. It will be a construc- 
tive element in the economy. Moreover, I be- 
lieve that we can safely and properly make 
some tax changes for the purpose of reducing 
prices and costs, which I will set forth in a 
moment, even though they reduce modestly 
our prospective tax revenues. 

Given this background and policy I would 
expect to see a gross national product for 
Canada this year higher than last year’s by 
between 6% and 7 per cent—say 63 per cent, 
which I have used in estimating our revenues. 
The increase could be more, but if so it would 
probably be accompanied by a further un- 
desirable increase in prices. In the light of my 
earlier remarks I believe we cannot expect 
the price element in the increase of the gross 
national product to be less than 3 per cent. 
Should prices and the gross national product 
rise more than I have assumed, there would 
be some automatic increase in our revenues, 
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with a stabilizing effect. I would emphasize 
that the forecasting problem this year, like 
the policy problem, is more than usually diffi- 
cult because of the process of readjustment 
we are going through. 

Some persons, including some in _ this 
house, might well prefer that we should have 
reached the present position, in the budget 
and in the economy, with a lower level both 
of expenditures and taxes. This is a consistent 
position in economic terms, but it is not con- 
sistent with the views of this parliament, 
either of the opposition or of this government, 
as to the importance of our public expendi- 
ture programs. In any event this alternative 
is not open to us tonight. 


@ (9:10 p.m.) 


In these circumstances, and in accordance 
with this general policy, I am proposing to- 
night a few reductions in sales taxes and 
tariffs which together with major tariff 
changes to be announced in July, should help 
to reduce costs and prices, and promote 
efficiency. The modest increases in aggregate 
demand that result from these changes will 
be of a size and nature that will help in 
sustaining production in this year of transi- 
tion without adding to the general pressures 
upon prices and costs. 

After reviewing the various requests and 
suggestions I have received for changes of 
detail in the income tax, pending the major 
reform scheduled for next year, I have decid- 
ed not to propose any amendments to the 
Income Tax Act in this Budget. This should 
be welcome to a Parliament that has already 
dealt with many income tax matters in the 
past year and must look forward to much 
important and difficult work on the Income 
Tax in 1968. 

As a result the tax changes being proposed 
are relatively simple and will I believe be 
generally welcome and beneficial. 


Drugs 


The first change I am proposing is the 
removal of the sales tax on drugs as part of a 
major government attack on high drug prices. 
The purpose is to benefit the consumer, par- 
ticularly the unfortunate consumer who has 
to pay large amounts for medicine for himself 
or his family. The Special Committee of the 
House on Drug Costs and Prices has made a 
comprehensive report in which this step is 
recommended along with others. My col- 
leagues who have particular responsibilities 
relating to drugs will be announcing shortly 
the government’s policy relating to some of 
the other recommendations of the Committee. 

[Mr. Sharp.] 


The removal of the sales tax must be part of 
an effective program to reduce drug prices, 
which requires competition within the indus- 
try in Canada and from abroad. 


I am accepting the Committee’s recommen- 
dation that action be taken to confine the 
application of dumping duties to drugs of a 
kind made in Canada, rather than to those of 
a class or kind made in Canada. The necessary 
Order in Council has been made today under 
the authority of Section 6 of the Customs 
Tariff. This change will narrow considerably 
the scope of application of the dumping duty 
and should encourage greater price competi- 
tion. 

It is not necessary now in my view to ask 
the Tariff Board to review the tariff structure 
in drugs as the Committee recommended. I 
have had my department do so already and I 
am proposing in the Tariff Resolutions tabled 
tonight a new schedule of rates to go into 
effect immediately. These proposals have 
been taken into account in our negotiations in 
Geneva, but our chief objective in making the 
changes is to benefit the Canadian consumer. 


With regard to the sale tax, I am proposing 
an exemption of a general character covering 
all drugs, whether prescribed or not, or 
whether for human or animal use. I consid- 
ered the narrower exemption covering only 
prescribed drugs which the Committee recom- 
mended but this is difficult to define for a 
manufacturers’ tax unless one lists the par- 
ticular drugs to which it applies, presumably 
those saleable only by prescription. This 
would omit many common drugs that are 
extensively used and the government there- 
fore favours the broader, more understand- 
able exemption. 


A serious problem arises in regard to the 
timing of the sales tax exemption for drugs, 
and its relation to the inventories of wholesal- 
ers and retailers acquired before the exemp- 
tion. It is quite impractical to refund the tax 
that has been paid on such goods in stock, 
and it would be contrary to our general prac- 
tice. It is most desirable that the reduction in 
the cost represented by the tax should be 
passed on to the consumer as soon as possible 
after it occurs. It is also desirable that the 
trade should be aware of the related changes 
in policy. I am therefore proposing that the 
sales tax exemption should take effect three 
months from now, on September ist. Con- 
sumers should not expect the removal of the 
sales tax to be fully reflected in drug prices 
before that time. 

The loss in revenue resulting from the sales 
tax exemption for drugs, as proposed, is es- 


timated at $22 million per year—and perhaps 
half that figure for the current fiscal year. 
Three quarters of the reduction is in budget- 
ary revenue, and one quarter in the Old Age 
Security Tax. 


These changes in the sales tax, the tariff 
and the dumping duties taken together, along 
with the proposals to be announced by my 
colleagues, should bring about increased com- 
petition in the sale of drugs in Canada and in 
due course savings to the consumer greater 
than the amount of sales tax removed. 


Production Machinery 


[Translation] 


My second major tax change relates to pro- 
duction machinery and apparatus. When we 
proposed that 6 percentage points of sales tax 
apply to production machinery and apparatus 
until next April Ist, we wished to induce the 
postponement of some capital expenditures. 
In the present economic circumstances we no 
longer wish to restrain capital expenditures 
and I am proposing that this remaining 6 per 
cent tax be removed immediately. This action 
will provide an additional benefit in reducing 
somewhat the costs of production in future 
arising from the acquisition of such machin- 
ery and equipment this year, thereby ena- 
bling Canadian producers to compete more 
effectively in future with producers outside of 
Canada. 

I estimate this change will reduce revenues 
by about $60 million in this fiscal year, half of 
it in budgetary revenues and half of it in 
receipts of the Old Age Security fund. 

I have considered numerous suggestions 
that I should remove the special excise taxes 
applicable to television sets, radios, phono- 
graphs, electronic tubes, jewelry and certain 
other goods. I have decided to consider these 
in connection with our program for tax re- 
form but not to act on them at this time. I see 
no economic or social reasons that would jus- 
tify the fairly substantial loss of the revenue 
this year and we would only be able to re- 
place the revenue in the context of more 
general changes. 

I have also received suggestions that the 
tax should be removed from television sets 
capable of receiving Ultra High Frequency 
telecasts, as a means of promoting the sale of 
such sets and thereby encouraging the use of 
many more television broadcasting channels. 
While I am sympathetic to the purpose for 
which this suggestion is made, I think it can 
better be achieved in another way. 
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@ (9:20 p.m.) 
[English] 


I would like to mention three of the tariff 
changes I am proposing this evening. 

The first relates to the tariff item which 
provides duty free entry for “internal com- 
bustion tractors”. The proposed amendment is 
designed to restore the scope of this item to 
what it was prior to a declaration of the 
Tariff Board last September. When this item 
was first introduced into the Tariff there was 
little doubt as to the meaning of the term 
“tractor”. However, over the years, advances 
in technology and changes in design brought 
about a gradual evolution of various kinds of 
self-propelled machines such as front-end 
loaders, dozers and log skidders. 

Faced with the growing difficulty of draw- 
ing a distinction between tractors and other 
machines, the Department of National Revenue 
asked the Tariff Board to clarify the legal 
position and state what criteria should 
govern the classification of goods under the 
tractor item as opposed to other tariff items. 
The Tariff Board on September 20, 1966, 
made a declaration in which it set forth a 
number of criteria. These criteria brought 
within the scope of the item a number of 
classes of machines which had not previously 
been admitted duty free under the Most- 
Favoured-Nation Tariff, namely front-end 
loaders or tractor shovels, tractor dozers, log 
skidders and log loaders. 

The Board made it clear it was ruling on 
the legal meaning of the tariff item and point- 
ed out that in making such a legal ruling it 
could not take into account the effects on 
Canadian production. 

The proposed amendment to the item will 
exclude from it the integrated self-propelled 
special purpose machines I have mentioned, 
and for greater certainty, a number of others 
that are not now being admitted under this 
tariff item. Production facilities for many of 
these machines had been established in 
Canada over the years, on the understanding 
that the equipment was properly dutiable un- 
der the machinery items in the Tariff. Tractor 
dozers, log skidders and log loaders will 
revert to the tariff classification that pre- 
vailed before the Tariff Board decision. I pro- 
pose that the duty on integrated front-end 
loaders or tractor shovels be 15 per cent most 
favoured nation instead of 224 per cent. For 
this purpose I shall recommend a new tariff 
item. Farm tractors and other tractors will of 
course remain duty-free. 


To explain the second tariff change I 
should recall that there has been a prohibi- 
tion on the importation of margarine and 
similar substitutes for butter for many years. 
This rigid prohibition has been a source of 
hardship to people who suffer from certain 
allergies and have been denied access to spe- 
cial kinds of margarine not made in Canada. 

I have had many letters and I am sure 
many members of the house have had similar 
representations. 

I am proposing that the Governor in 
Council be given power to make exemptions 
from this prohibition by regulation in special 
cases. 

The third proposed tariff change relates to 
the automotive program. There is now a tariff 
provision for a 99 per cent drawback of the 
duty payable on machinery and certain ap- 
paratus and precision instruments of a class 
or kind not made in Canada when used in the 
manufacture of motor vehicles and vehicle 
parts. This provision is being broadened and 
is also being extended to cover manufacturers 
of motor vehicle accessories. This should be of 
particular benefit to the smaller Canadian 
firms producing automobile accessories. 

Apart from those arising out of the Ken- 
nedy round which I will be introducing, the 
other tariff changes I am proposing either 
continue existing provisions for a further 
period or are of a relieving nature. 

The tariff resolutions I am putting forward 
tonight would involve a small reduction in 
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customs revenue but this should be fully 
offset by the increase in customs revenue to 
be expected as a result of the increased im- 
ports of production machinery resulting from 
the removal of the remaining portion of the 
sales tax on it. Customs revenues will of 
course be affected by the tariff changes re- 
sulting from the Kennedy Round agreements 
but these will not go into effect immediately 
and the revenue changes will occur only in the 
last months of the fiscal year. I have decided 
it would be unwise and unnecessary to try to 
anticipate them here. 


Adjusted Budgetary Outlook 


The tax changes I have proposed would 
reduce our budgetary revenues by an estimat- 
ed $40 million in all this current fiscal year, 
and increase our forecast deficit by that 
amount—to $740 million. They will also 
reduce our Old Age Security fund revenues 
an estimated $33 million. This will leave a 
deficit of revenues, in our national economic 
accounts of about $300 million. Our overall 
cash requirements will also be increased by 
$73 million—to about $1590 million in all. If 
the House agrees Mr. Speaker, I would in- 
clude in Hansard at this point a table showing 
forecast revenues before and after tax 
changes. 


Some hon. Members: Agreed. 


[Editor’s note: The table above referred to 
is as follows:] 


TABLE II 
1967-68 BuDGETARY AND OLp AGer Security Funp REVENUES 


Budgetary Revenues 


(Mr. Sharp.] 


COPA Pecervicer sete ns ewe 


re ed 


After 
Tax Changes 


Before 
Tax Changes 


($ million) ($ million) 


BN Gass Aen te oes 2,815 2,815 
siialad egegets ieranecspeies sth areas ete 1,570 1,570 
£;binila.t-s Mates a eiahretene sae 190 190 
» Shace ipo crete: frees 110 110 
she visgal Gah oka ree koe ena hacen 815 815 
sinieistele' ayia gi statue erste ta trees 1, 695 1,655 
ai slelslatal iors tants «ida even eeerers 835 835 
detente (hel ouege) + as erence eee 8,030 7,990 
Bd Odoc Con eeno OSC an oases 970 970 
BD DI oc10 Cho Ae B.S cho SED G 9,000 8, 960 
adi ait yeiiehal'o ane het muahetare ees Cie feys 785 785 
Bo OCOD ne Ate KoneoR rot. 6 161 161 
sities aveiegolsiatel heros she aaa 597 564 
suds kolagecatelel csueresio ters ie tye 1,543 1,510 


Mr. Sharp: 


Conclusion 


Mr. Speaker, this is a budget for further 
progress, both in terms of our economic well- 
being and in terms of our continuing effort to 
pace our prosperity. 

This year, just as in 1966, there is no one- 
shot economic nostrum guaranteed to keep us 
healthy through the coming year. During the 
past 18 months our flexible approach was the 
most effective approach possible. This budget 
should be seen as a further stage in the con- 
tinuing process of economic adjustment. 


The decision against an increase in income 
tax rates is a positive step allowing our budg- 
et to exert the degree of support our economy 
requires this year. Meanwhile we have 
launched a major program to bring down 
drug prices. We have gained in the Kennedy 
Round tariff agreements a further measure to 
add to the wide array of programs by which 
we are seeking to modernize our economic 
structure and increase our productivity. We 
must continue to pursue vigorously these 
long-range reforms. At the same time our 
immediate goal is clear: to achieve a steady, 
balanced economic advance, avoiding the 
reefs of inflation and other economic dangers 
that could wreck our hopes for continued 
growth. 


RESOLUTIONS 
EXCISE TAX ACT RESOLUTION 


That it is expedient to introduce a measure 
to amend the Excise Tax Act and to provide 
among other things: 


1. That effective June 2, 1967, all goods 
listed in Schedule V to the said Act be ex- 
empt from sales tax. 


2. That effective September 1, 1967, any 
material, substance, mixture, compound or 
preparation, of whatever composition or in 
whatever form, including materials for use 
exclusively in the manufacture thereof, sold 
or represented for use in the diagnosis, treat- 
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ment, mitigation or prevention of a disease, 
disorder, abnormal physical state, or the 
symptoms thereof, in humans or animals, or 
for restoring, correcting or modifying organic 
functions in humans or animals be exempt 
from sales tax but that this exemption shall 
not apply to cosmetics or confectionery prod- 
ucts. 


3. That effective June 2, 1967, goods enu- 
merated in tariff item 48100-1, namely “spe- 
cially constructed boot or appliance made to 
order for a person having a crippled or de- 
formed foot or ankle’, and in tariff item 
48105-1, namely “individual pairs of boots or 
shoes for defective or abnormal feet, when 
purchased on the written order of a registered 
medical practitioner’, and articles and mate- 
rials for use exclusively in the manufacture 
thereof be exempt from sales tax. 


4. That effective June 2, 1967, artificial 
breathing apparatuses purchased or leased on 
the written order of a registered medical 
practitioner by an individual afflicted by a 
respiratory disorder for his own use be ex- 
empt from sales tax. 


5. That effective June 2, 1967, plans, draw- 
ings, related specifications and substitutes 
therefor, and reproductions of the foregoing 
sold to or imported by manufacturers or pro- 
ducers for use by them directly in the manu- 
facture or production of goods be exempt 
from sales tax. 


6. That where materials for use exclusively 
in the construction of residences for students 
have been purchased by or on behalf of a 
company wholly-owned and controlled by Her 
Majesty in right of a province and established 
for the sole purpose of providing residences 
for students of universities or other similar 
educational institutions, the Minister of Na- 
tional Revenue may, upon application by the 
company made in such form as the Minister 
prescribes within two years from the time of 
the purchase of the materials, pay to the 
company an amount equal to the tax imposed 
by Part VI of the said Act that has been paid 
in respect thereof. 
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FEDERAL GOVERNMENT REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
on Nationat Accounts Basis 


1967-68 
forecast 
— 1965-66 1966-67 before 
Estimate tax changes 


(millions of dollars) 


A.—REVENUE 


LSS Direct Gaxes. PSESONS mae sete aces oe eters si Maennieneyn crs bee open eile creas 2,755 3,154 3, 698 
Qe Directitaxesx COLDOLAULONS 2) ee ratcsderera scvermete terete -tovenerweneh ce sea eres 1,627 1, 620 1,585 
Se Withholding sbaxesee- cet antes vob so acne sete preee cteeie eka 170 205 189 
7S al ako biel out < ok tan ea eM tL init ROH ORES Clot or cote cen Oc rina eG okt 3, 364 3, 646 3,978 
Oey aN VeEStIMeN INCOME 2.015 ects gots oom ons cacao ors rrele eterareve otras sister 628 670 801 
Ga insurancerand, pensron tUndse ee. een. cach emcee rece ere ae 612 703 743 
froin Woy atl ive h id 2104) (le, ERE A Reet IS AEROS Stee Ue A ia oes EMO aac 9,156 9,998 10, 994 
B.—EXPENDITURE 
in Goods-and services: Gelence a. a. 2c sree eels in ctelero creer irate 1,583 1,670 CAs 
2G COU SANA sSeLVACES: OLMERe nui ciete oo cern caer ois ret iene ete ee ie 1,813 2,273 2,554 
Soar LrANSlERS tO rPCLBOLS ..vsick yao ths ies eer Ole eine ee ern one 2,334 2, 587 3,092 
A] Interestzon, publictd 6 bits.7e acct eee oe Teco enn reo 1,077 1,159 1,237 
ES Fatt oh 612110 |i ais eer eR O RE: HRI ENC TAREE SEQRRS, SOY UA PENAIRE, 7 yo 8, SR A 269 397 444 
Gs Capitaltassistancem...:. cnt: sc. towte enero ae re oe. oe 72 65 (4 
7. Transfers to other levels of government.................-00..005 1,432 1,706 2,106 
See cotalvexpenGituren a) «cc. dung pater aster mete eee ce eer ee tee 8,580 9, 857 Hs 222 
C—SturprussG-)ror Derrerr (=). canowie tee sorte io ee cin oh rn eo ie« +576 +141 — 228 


_ © Excludes taxes on government business enterprises. These taxes are included with government investment 
income. 
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FEDERAL GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE: RECONCILIATION OF Pusitic ACCOUNTS AND 
Nationa AccoUNTS PRESENTATIONS 


1965-66 


1966-67 


1967-68 
forecast 
before 


estimate tax changes 


1-= Budgetarycexpenditure...co. eet ee oe ee eee 
2. Supplementary period adjustment™.............. cc. cece eee eee 


3. Expenditures of extra-budgetary funds 
Old-ave security fund payments se eseeeiseeiei csr 


Unemployment insurance benefits.............00ceceeceeeeeues 
Government pension fund payments................02200000005 
Prairie farmiassistance payanents .- eee. aot siete tiie tear 


4. ‘Transfers toiextra-bud getabyatund sees epmeni ae co aces atte cle 


5. Adjustment to place other government funds and Crown agencies on 
a disbursement:basis@) (ec oe eee 


6. Budgetary expenditures offset againt income of government busi- 
NESS ‘EN LELPLISE Sees ers ecco te saeco oats eae varesele: Slaves 
Post: Ofticerexpenditures serene eee ee Pe ern oe retinas 


Deficits of government business enterprises.................--- 
7. Reserves :andawrite-ofts i awayen create ret ean eee eats 
8. Budgetary revenue items offset against budgetary expenditures®). . 
9. Other adjustments to budgetary expenditure..................0.00: 


10. Total expenditure, National Accounts basis...................2000: 
11. Surplus or deficit, National Accounts basis.....................-+: 
12.. Surplus oridehieit budeetarygoasisneec. tear ee ace Ce Lr een aoc 


13.. ‘Total, NationalvAccountsibasiss.naeesioneceiew cokes aorta ror 


(millions of dollars) 


8,794 
—116 


1,075 
307 
128 

6 


— 09 


42 


— 265 
Se! 
— 7 
—140 

247 


9,857 
141 
(—428) 


9,998 


—283 
— 69 
—167 
—150 

246 


11, 222 
—228 
(—700) 


10, 994 


“ In the national accounts, expenditures on goods and services in the supplementary period are split evenly 
between adjacent fiscal years. Most other expenditure items are shifted entirely to the next fiscal year. 


®) This adjustment replaces budgetary appropriations to various funds and agencies by the outlays actually 


made by these funds and agencies. 


(3) The largest component of this item consists of revenue from sales of goods and services by the government 
sector. These sales appear as final expenditure of the private sector and are deducted to avoid double counting. 
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FrprersaL GOVERNMENT REVENUE: RECONCILIATION oF PusLic ACcoUNTS 
AND NationaL ACCOUNTS PRESENTATIONS 


EBC eetanysreViGnuOier eal ae cic am [asi eaters icieveieeedocereh buses steers 
, Supplementaryaperiod adjustment ™), «2... eee eee ese emie ees os 
. Extra-budgetary revenues 


Oldkace sceunity: tax COLLECHIONS ¢ © .1< cscs .cx-sareyescuctexerenctcisvehen Aer-Waveveesvedane 
Unemployment insurance, employer and employee contributions 


Government pension funds, employer and employee contribu- 
GLO S Sepa ste coi steed ees ayo Sele econ ee tee toa oun ene oe et een tot 


Prairie Hacine ASSsIStaAnCOvACU LEW Yin. «cia elemale ioiseiie siacmistyecia are 
Interest receipts on social insurance and pension accounts...... 


. Corporate income tax‘): excess (+) of accruals over collections.... 
. Profits before taxes (net of losses) of government business enterprises 


. Interest on loans, advances and investments.............0....0000. 


bess: Budgetaryereturm On INVestMents.. a o.4.c eae cee.s ce ea ece eee 


WILESS PE OSbal WEVOMUGl tric cio deena teraocine Che’. tee eR tone ia cee ae Pavement 
. Budgetary revenue items offset against budgetary expenditures) , : 
. All other adjustments to budgetary revenue..................ee0ee 


. Total revenue, National Accounts basis................ Soest ete 


1965-66 


9,156 


1966-67 


1967-68 
forecast 
before 


estimate tax changes 


(millions of dollars) 


8, 366 


9,998 


9,000 
= NG 


1,546 
370 


373 
11 
226 


—135 
268 
307 

—556 

— 260 

—150 
10 


10, 994 


In the national accounts, revenues in the supplementary period are shifted to the following fiscal year. 
©) Taxes on government business enterprises are excluded from this item and included in item 5. 


(3) See also footnote 3, expenditure reconciliation. 


BUDGET PAPERS 


presented by 
the Honourable Mitchell Sharp, M.P., 
Minister of Finance 
for the information of Parliament 


in connection with the Budget of 1967-1968 


FOREWORD 


The purpose of these Papers is twofold: 


1. to present a general economic review of 1966, bringing together in one 
place and in convenient form some of the more comprehensive indicators 
of economic conditions prepared by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
the Bank of Canada and other Government Agencies, together with some 
comments; 


2. to present a preliminary review of the Government Accounts for the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1967. 
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The tables and charts in this Budget Paper are based upon estimates provided 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Bank of Canada and other government 
agencies. Some of the figures appear for the first time; others have been published 
elsewhere. All 1966 estimates are preliminary and subject to revision. 
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ECONOMIC REVIEW FOR 1966 
THE CANADIAN ECONOMY: REVIEW AND OUTLOOK 


The year 1966 began with great pressure on Canadian productive capacity 
and a rate of increase in output which was too great to be sustained. Associated 
with this pressure were substantial increases in costs and prices, which threatened 
the basis upon which the long period of business expansion had been founded. 
Expenditures of all kinds were rising rapidly, and the economy was in general 
being overloaded. 


The generally well-balanced nature of Canada’s economic progress during 
the years 1961 to 1965 was a notable feature of that period. The expansion 
in output which occurred, by exceeding the underlying growth in Canada’s 
productive capacity, progressively absorbed unused resources of labour, plant 
and equipment. As these resources came close to full employment in the latter 
part of 1965 it became necessary to moderate the rate of advance, to avoid 
an economic disruption. During 1966 some desirable adjustments did in fact 
take place, influenced to a large extent by the monetary and fiscal climate of 
the period. 


The objective of the 1966 Budget was a successful transition to a sustain- 
able rate of growth, in which the growth in output would keep pace with the 
growth in productive capacity without bringing about either excessive cost and 
price pressures or slack in the economy. The achievement of such a transition 
depends upon avoiding excessive increases in particular costs and prices on the 
one hand, and ijn the inventories, output or capacity of particular industries on 
the other, which cannot be absorbed without such serious readjustments as to 
threaten the stability of the economy as a whole. Events during 1966 indicated 
that excesses had developed, and measures designed to restore a better balance 
within the economy were put into effect. Afterwards there were continued, 
but more moderate, gains in output, employment and expenditures through the 
remainder of the year. The effects of excessive pressure, as reflected in price and 
cost movements, did not begin to diminish until the end of the year, and they 
continued, in a somewhat lesser degree, into 1967. 


These developments, together with the largest wheat crop ever harvested, 
resulted in a gross national product in money terms that was 10.9 per cent higher 
than in 1965 (reference table 1). Prices, as measured in the national accounts, 
averaged 4-6 per cent higher. Real GNP thus rose by 5.9 per cent. (Major 
reference tables will be found beginning on page 75). 


Expenditures 


The pace of events in 1966 was set by the demands on the economy. During 
the latter months of 1965 activity in the construction industry had mounted, 
as the business sector stepped up its investment expenditures and as govern- 
ment outlays on public works and social capital needs continued to expand. 
These pressures continued into early 1966. At this time exports rose sharply, in- 
creasing by over 8 per cent in the first quarter as U.S. economic activity acceler- 
ated. Government purchases of goods and services rose strongly. Inventories 
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CHART 1 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
AND SELECTED COMPONENTS 
IN CURRENT DOLLARS 
1955 - 1966 


(SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES) 
BY QUARTERS 


(Ratio Scale) 
$ BILLIONS $ BILLIONS 
60 60 
GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
50 50 
40 40 
30 30 
2 CONSUMER EXPENDITURE | 22 
i GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE 4 
8 8 
7 7 
6 6 
5 5 
4 4 
15 15 
10 10 
9 INVESTMENT 9 
8 8 
7 7 
6 6 
5 5 
4 4 
15 re 15 
IMPO 
i RIS si is 
9 900? 9G 9 
ol 8 
7hLYy 7 
Peles EXPORTS ' 
5 [ 5 
4 4 
(Arithmetic Scale) 
CHANGE IN BUSINESS 
+ 1.5 (— INVENTORIES +15 


1955 56 57 58 59 60 61 62 63 64 65 66 
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began to mount. Consumer expenditures advanced more moderately than 
previously, but still added substantially to the first-quarter increase in demand 
These developments are summarized in reference tables 2 and 3. 


In view of this strength in demand, the business sector revised its investment 
plans upward, a development which would have added still further to demand 
pressure. As prices rose and other evidence of strains upon supply capacity 
became evident this led to attempts to accelerate some expenditures. However, 
consumer expenditures in the second quarter advanced only fractionally, re- 
flecting a number of special circumstances; the growth in government expendi- 
tures temporarily slowed down; and exports receded slightly from the exceptional 
first-quarter levels. In the later months of the year the large consumer sector 
resumed a comparatively rapid rate of growth, which provided strong and 
stable support to. total expenditures. Government outlays also resumed more 
rapid growth. But the growth in business investment, which had been very rapid 
for three years, slowed down during the second half of the year. 


Despite the pressures on the economy, the deficit on current international 
account declined moderately in 1966 to a level of about $1 billion. The reasons 
for this decline are not yet fully apparent. However, the explanation lies in part in 
larger wheat exports and some improvement in the balance on trade in auto- 
motive products. 


Employment, Output and Productivity 


The labour force and total employment in 1966 grew at very rapid rates, 
by comparison with recent Canadian experience and by comparison with other 
industrialized countries. This was a direct response to the high and rising level 
of demand for goods and services. The sources of growth were natural increase 
in the population of working age, higher labour force participation by women, 
and increased net immigration. 


The sustained demand for workers led to a further decline in the annual 
average unemployment rate, which fell from 3.9 per cent in 1965 to 3.6 per cent 
in 1966. It also brought into the labour force a number of part-time workers; 
while 149,000 more women had jobs in 1966, 20,000 of these worked only part 
time. Many others, especially the younger ones, lacked experience. 


Partly as a result of these developments, the gain in productivity per 
worker in the non-agricultural economy was very small during the year. Output 
of non-farm goods and services, or real domestic product, rose by 6.3 per cent 
during 1966, and the 5.4 per cent increase in non-agricultural employment 
indicated a gain in output per worker of less than one per cent. 


Agriculture made a particularly notable contribution to total output in 
1966. The bumper prairie grain crop was the main factor in the sharp increase 
of 12 per cent in total farm output. 


Gosts and Prices 


As the demand for labour continued at high levels in most parts of Canada, 
wage rates moved up rapidly in most industries. This acceleration, which had 
first appeared in the construction trades, spread to both goods production and 
the service industries. New contract settlements provided for higher gains than 
have occurred in recent years, and longer-term contracts provide for further 
increases in the next two or three years. 
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This combination of higher wage rates and a relatively small advance in 
productivity have brought about rising labour costs in production. In the 
manufacturing industries, where Canada’s competitive position both at home 
and abroad is particularly important, labour costs for each unit produced, 
which had been falling as recently as 1964, rose by 3.8 per cent in 1966. In the 
non-farm economy as a whole, including government services, the 1966 rise in 
unit labour costs was 5.2 per cent. (No way has yet been found to measure pro- 
ductivity in government and non-commercial services, and it is assumed for 
statistical purposes to remain unchanged, which exaggerates increases in unit 
labour costs.) 


Profits per unit of output in the non-farm commercial economy declined in 
1966. In such circumstances, some price increases usually follow. While prices 
rose throughout the year, the rise was most rapid in the first quarter, when 
suppliers were best able to cover current or expected increases in costs. Con- 
sumer prices also were affected by this conjuncture of events, and shortages of 
certain foods intensified the upward pressure on prices. The degree of pressure 
on food prices moderated as the year wore on. Increases in costs continued at 
high rates throughout 1966, even after demand pressures had moderated. 


Monetary Developments 


The high level of investment activity, and of economic activity generally, 
was refiected in heavy demands for credit. This occurred at a time when inter- 
national capital movements also were affected by sustained demand for funds 
and high interest rates in the major industrialized countries. Interest rates in 
Canada, reflecting both the intense domestic competition for savings and the 
need to compete in U.S. markets for funds to finance the deficit on current 
account in the balance of payments, reached levels not recorded since the 1920’s 
and remained quite high until the closing weeks of the year. 


Outlook in 1967 


The following review of the main segments of expenditure suggests that the 
growth in output in 1967 will be considerably less than that of 1966. Prices and 
costs are likely to increase again, although more moderately, as the pressures 
generated in 1966 work through the economy. 


Consumer expenditures in 1967 are expected to constitute an element of 
strength in overall demand. Purchases of durable goods should be sustained by 
the continued strength of disposable income and the customary need for replace- 
ments. Some minor reductions may occur in the first half of the year, but an 
increase is likely during the second half of the year for non-automotive products 
because of an expected rise in housing activity. The remainder of personal 
expenditure, on non-durable goods and services, plays a very much larger part 
in the total than durable goods and is characterized by a steady long-term 
upward trend. Items such as food, clothing, shelter and professional services 
are purchased steadily. This imparts a substantial degree of stability to consumer 
expenditures and hence to GNP as a whole. 


Expenditures by governments are expected to continue rising but at a more 
moderate rate than in 1966. Capital expenditures on schools, hospitals and 
universities are likely to rise substantially, while departmental outlays on public 
works such as buildings and highways are expected to continue at present levels, 
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Operating expenditures by governments can also be expected to increase at a 
more moderate rate in the coming year, even after allowing for the effects on 
government payrolls of the acceleration in wage rates that has been taking 
place in the Canadian economy over the past year or so. 


The outlook for exports depends upon developments in the economies of 
Canada’s principal trading partners. The very rapid increases in economic 
activity in the United States in 1966 have been followed by a more moderate 
rate of expansion. In the latter part of 1966 there was a substantial build-up of 
inventories, and observers consider that this level of inventories will be worked 
down in the first half of 1967. Recent surveys of business investment suggest 
little change in the first half of the year and a moderate increase for the year 
as a whole. Total GNP in the United States is expected to increase at a rate con- 
siderably below the .rate achieved in 1966. 


The prospects for Canada’s exports to other countries are mixed. There has 
been little change in output in the United Kingdom and Germany in the latter 
part of 1966, but modest increases in both countries are now expected. France, 
Italy and other European countries are continuing to expand, but at slightly 
lower rates than foreseen earlier. In general, there has been in recent months 
some scaling down of expectations as to the increases in output likely to be 
achieved in Europe this year. The Japanese economy is expanding strongly, 
as are Canadian exports to that country. Wheat shipments to the U.S.8.R. and 
to Mainland China are continuing at a high level. 


In summary, Canada’s prospects for exports of goods are favourable for 
the coming year. The rapid upsurge of the past year cannot be expected to be 
repeated, but the 1967 increase should nevertheless be substantial. 


Expo ’67 and the Centennial celebrations across Canada are expected to 
add considerably to Canada’s receipts on non-merchandise trade. 


Changes in merchandise imports depend to a considerable extent on trends 
in purchases of producers’ equipment and consumer durable goods. The pro- 
spective steadiness in Canadian outlays on these goods can be expected to lead 
to a much smaller increase in imports in 1967 than occurred in 1966. 


On balance, the current account deficit might be expected to decrease slightly 
in 1967. 


The investment outlook report recently published indicated a very small 
increase in new fixed investment in 1967, in sharp contrast to the average annual 
increase of 16 per cent recorded in the three preceding years. In 1966, total 
investment amounted to 25.8 per cent of GNP; in 1967, the ratio is expected 
to be about 24% per cent. 


PER CENT CHANGES IN INVESTMENT 


1964 1965 1966 1967 
1963 1964 1965 1966 
Business: Capitaliee Sa seaei ke. cae eee OTe 19.9 18.3 —0.2 
FLOMSING YS are seat sy alesis cee eee ahs 18.4 5.2 Oe —0.9 
Institutions (Schools, hospitals, ete.)... —11.7 31.3 Way, 16.5 
Government Departments............. toad 16.7 19.9 1.8 


Total Invyestinient 200% sects ends ree 16.5 17.6 15.8 1.4 
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This moderation of the rate of growth has been brought about by a combina- 
tion of forces. The most important of these is undoubtedly a reaction from the 
large increases in investment which businesses tried to undertake in 1965 and 
1966. In addition, businesses have been finding it more difficult to finance these 
large rates of increase, whether from their own internal sources or by borrowing, 
a reflection of the physical strain that had developed. Moreover, the increase 
in costs and the decline in unit profits that have taken place have undoubtedly 
influenced many investment plans. 


Among industrial groups, manufacturing industries in recent years in- 
creased their outlays on fixed capital more rapidly than other industries, and 
their investment reached a sharp peak in 1966. Their plans for investment in 
1967, together with information available on capacity utilization rates, suggests 
that these industries have completed their existing major projects and that 
there is now a better balance as between their existing fixed capital and their 
immediate market prospects. 


Within manufacturing, a few specific industries such as iron and steel, pulp 
and paper products, chemicals and cement account for the bulk of the current 
decline in investment expenditures. These industries had previously experienced 
the most rapid increases in investment (in some cases owing to special circum- 
stances), and now appear to have adequate capacity at current or immediately 
prospective levels of output. The levels of investment planned for 1967 by other 
manufacturing industries differ little from 1966. 


Utilities and transportation industries are planning further expansion in 
their capital outlays, though the increase will be somewhat smaller than in 1966. 
Increases are also continuing in retail and wholesale trade. Planned fixed capital 
outlays in the commercial service industries are lower, probably as a result of 
the completion of projects connected with Expo ’67. There is also a small decline 
forecast in finance, insurance and real estate. 


An acceptable ratio between capital stocks and output appears to have been 
achieved by the large additions to plant capacity which were made in the past 
three years. At the same time, although the available information on capacity 
utilization rates is limited, there is little evidence of general excess capacity 
relative to existing markets, such as existed in 1957. On the contrary, the avail- 
able evidence points to a better balance between physical capacity and output, 
so that the adjustment from exceptionally rapid increases in capital investment 
expenditures to a more normal and sustainable rate of increase can be expected 
to be accomplished reasonably soon. 


In 1966 capital investment plans by business were affected by a shortage of 
available funds, resulting in part from a decline in retained cash flow and from 
very heavy competition for funds on the market. Government fiscal and mone- 
tary policies reinforced these constraints. These constraints have now been re- 
moved. Excessive demands for funds are no longer pressing on the capital market, 
a move toward world-wide monetary ease has become more apparent since the 
beginning of the year, and fiscal restraints on investment announced in the 1966 
Budget have been removed. The investment plans of business at the beginning of 
1967, as shown in the investment outlook survey, were prepared before the nature 
of these changed circumstances became evident, and may now be revised. 


Residential construction activity is expected to increase during 1967 as more 
funds become available from market and government sources. The greater avail- 
ability of funds from private sources will be in part a consequence of the less 
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vigorous competition from expanding business investment. In addition, the 
NHA interest rate was made more flexible and responsive to market conditions 
by relating it to the long-term government bond rate. It is also expected that the 
Bank Act revisions will make available additional funds as a result of chartered 
bank lending on residential mortgages. Continued direct lending by the Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation, which is undertaking a large spring lending 
programme for the first time in some years, will also contribute to the availability 
of mortgage funds. It is expected that there will be at least 150,000 new housing 
starts in 1967, a considerable improvement over the 135,000 starts of 1966. The 
house-building programme will gain momentum during the year, and this 
presages a higher level of house-building activity in 1968. 


Inventory accumulation which was high in mid-1966 continued at a more 
moderate rate in the closing months of 1966, and there was a levelling off in 
inventory-sales ratios, which had been rising during the summer months. It is 
difficult to predict the trend in 1967, although it is possible that some working 
off of inventories may already have taken place. The situation varies by industry, 
some having adjusted their production to current shipments, while others have 
gone on increasing their stocks. New orders in some manufacturing industries 
have tended to level off, suggesting that some inventory stocks are being worked 
down to meet current demand. This adjustment has been taking place gradually, 
so that no large decline in inventory is expected in coming months. At the same 
time, not very much accumulation can be expected and hence inventory change 
is not likely to be an element of demand expansion in 1967. 


To sum up the outlook for total demand during 1967, there will likely be 
considerable expansion in consumer spending on non-durable goods and services, 
government current outlays and exports. The strength of these factors, together 
with a smaller rise in imports than in 1966, should be more than sufficient to 
counterbalance the expected slower rate of increase in purchases of consumer 
durable goods and in business investment. Nevertheless, the growth in output, 
both in money and in real terms, is expected to be considerably less than the 
unsustainable rate of growth experienced in 1966. 


Business fixed investment is expected to form a smaller proportion of gross 
national product than in 1966. Additions to inventories will also be substantially 
less. This means that the business sector will make less call upon the savings 
of the Canadian economy, which increase each year as the potential of the 
economy grows. Some of the savings will be absorbed by greater housing activity 
as the year progresses. Other savings may be absorbed by governments to the 
extent that the increase in government revenues, reflecting a more moderate 
growth in incomes, does not match the increase in planned expenditures. The 
crucial matter for the economy is how the balance between total saving and 
investment is reached. In periods when intended investment exceeds saving, 
pressures on costs and prices develop. On the other hand, when intended in- 
vestment falls short of potential savings these savings need to be absorbed 
if resources are not to be wasted in idleness. The appropriate balance between 
saving and investment at high levels of employment, within a framework of 
price stability, is a delicate one to reach and sustain. 


Supply 
On the supply side, the present level of employment is over 96 per cent of the 
labour force; unemployment in the opening months of 1967 averaged about 
per cent. Immigration is expected to continue at a high rate during 1967. 
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However, the year 1966 was one in which the proportion of the population of 
working age which actually participated in the labour force increased unusually 
rapidly, and it is unlikely that the 1967 participation rate will again record such 
a remarkable advance. Between 1965 and 1966 the participation rate increased 
from 54.4 to 55.1 per cent, with a large part of this increase occurring in the 
younger age groups and among female workers of all ages. As a result of a more 
moderate rise in the participation rate, the increase in the labour force is likely 
to be somewhat less rapid in coming months than it was in 1966. 


The productivity performance of the economy in 1967 is particularly difficult 
to forecast. The results of 1966 were disappointing for reasons that are not yet 
clear. However, using recent performance as a short-term guide, the combina- 
tion of productivity and employment gains suggests that non-farm output is 
capable of increasing substantially in 1967, even if at a more moderate rate than 
in 1966. Substantial increases in capital equipment in the past three years have 
improved the industrial base for further increases in output and productivity in 
the Canadian economy. In the agricultural sector, it cannot reasonably be expect- 
ed that last year’s record wheat crop will be duplicated. In all, it would be 
reasonable to expect an increase in the supply capability of the economy as a 
whole in the neighbourhood of four per cent in 1967. 


It is also difficult to predict how long the process of adjustment among 
costs, prices and profits will continue, but further increases in costs and prices 
can be expected during 1967. The extent of the increase is uncertain; it will be 
less than in 1966, because of reduced pressures of demand, but larger than is de- 
sirable from a long-term point of view. 


In the past, increases in costs have exceeded those of selling prices in later 
stages of expansion, and profits have levelled off or declined. The levelling off 
in profits has usually been followed, after a lag, by a slowing down in the rate 
of new investment. In the current situation fiscal and monetary policy has aimed 
at moderating the excessive increases in investment and bringing about a smooth 
adjustment to a sustainable rate of economic growth. Increases in output are 
currently more in line with the underlying potential for economic growth, and 
levels of employment have remained high. The relationship of increases in incomes 
to productivity gains remains a crucial question; if the rate of increase in Incomes 
moderates and productivity can be improved, it should be possible to have 
a rapid and smooth adjustment as between prices and costs. In turn, this would 
provide a profitable basis for a continuing and steady growth in investment, and 
improve Canada’s international economic position. These developments would 
help to ensure that sustained economic expansion would continue into 1968. 


PRESSURES OF DEMAND 


Demand for goods and services in the Canadian economy increased sub- 
stantially in 1966. Following an unusually rapid rise in total demand in the 
latter half of 1965, the pace of demand quickened again in the first quarter of 
1966. Consumer purchases of durables moved ahead, exports increased sharply, 
governments increased their expenditures, and there was a turnaround in in- 
ventory movements from decline to an accelerating rate of accumulation. The 


pace, however, was clearly unsustainable and total demand reverted to a more 
moderate rate of growth in subsequent quarters. 


The adjustments to a more moderate rate of growth were not uniform 
among the various components of demand. Chart 2 illustrates the movements 
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CHART 2 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS - COMPONENTS OF EXPENDITURE 
1955 - 1966 


QUARTERLY - SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
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which developed during the year. The secular components of total demand 
continued to advance while some of the more volatile and other components 
checked their quarterly gain from the exceptional rates recorded in the second 
half of 1965 and the early months of 1966. Total demand in money terms con- 
tinued to advance to year-end despite these readjustments. Trends in demand 
for goods and services by consumers, governments, businesses for investment 
purposes and the external sector are reviewed in the following pages. 


Private and Public Investment 


The composition of total investment was altered in 1966 by the continued 
strength of the business investment boom, while housing construction showed 
weakness. Business investment increased its share from 61.7 to 63.0 per cent of 


CHART 3 
PRIVATE AND PUBLIC CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 
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total investment, while the housing share decreased from 16.6 to 14.6 per cent. 
The share of government departments and institutions in the total investment 
programme rose slightly, from 21.7 to 22.4 per cent. 


The slowdown in housing starts began to develop toward the end of 1965. 
During 1966, a growing shortage of funds flowing into the residential mortgage 
market was followed shortly by a downturn in actual housebuilding activity, 
particularly apartments financed from conventional sources. Apartment starts 
in 1966 were about one-third lower than they had been in 1965. On the other 


CHART 4 
HOUSING STARTS 
BY QUARTERS 
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hand, direct lending by CMHC helped to maintain the level of other residential 
starts, which numbered about 75,000 in all areas in 1966, little changed from the 
previous year. Total starts in 1966 numbered 135,000, about 20 per cent below 
the 1965 total of 167,000 starts. Completions numbered 162,000 units and the 
average value of work put in place was about equal to that of 1965. 


At the same time, business capital formation was reaching boom proportions 
and this led to fiscal and monetary restraints designed to moderate the expansion, 
as noted above. These restraints reinforced developments in financial markets, 
and helped to moderate the growth in demand to a rate more in keeping with 
that of the available physical capacity. Despite attempts by businesses to in- 
crease their capital spending even more rapidly, as evidenced by the mid-1966 
survey of business intentions, the actual quarterly record showed some levelling 
off in the second half of the year. Final confirmation of this change in actual 
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and intended investment was given by the recent outlook survey, and details 
of business investment expenditures are presented in table 1 and reference 
table 5. 


TABLE 1 
PRIVATE AND PUBLIC CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


| 1957 | 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 


(Millions of dollars) 


Aoricllture and fehings. 26 ..0s..2s cee 434 762 836 926 1,001 1,048 
ONES UNV sere tpe Oo rterasis oe ere ate tte nce heen 48 60 88 96 89 91 
Mining, quarrying and oil wells......... 606 521 632 (ao 994 1,001 
Maniac curing eae ee ee ere 1,479 1,358 1,831 2,340 2, 803 2,498 
Utilities and transportation............. 2,308 wwe 2,059 2,423 2,892 3,157 
Construction industry:.....9.4. 2. sae 158 135 197 263 267 271 
Trade, finance and commercial services. 690 918 1,042 1, 269 1,462 1,430 
EN SGIGUEI ONS een deena an-set os Unate eee 454 873 771 1,012 1,186 1,382 
LB IGUSIUNE a mentee teem Rey ao ceo RONG Cah 1, 480 1,718 2,028 2,133 2,181 2,170 
Government departments............... 1,110 1, 282 1,460 1, 668 2,022 2,055 
Total Capital Expenditure.......... 8,717 9,393 10, 944 12,865 14,897 15, 103 
Total Capital Expenditure as a 
percentage of Gross National 
1Byg ofSavONMeG Ser co oc eeoce ee can oc 2728 21.6 23m 24.7 25.8 
Index of total Capital Expenditure in 
constant dollars (1957=100).... 100.0 96.9 108.4 12051 134.8 


Source: DBS and Department of Trade and Commerce: Private and Public Investment, Outlook, annual. 


Social capital formation by government departments and institutions con- 
tinued at a high rate in 1966, rising by 19 per cent over the previous year. The 
forecast for 1967 indicates a much smaller rate of increase, in the neighbourhood 
of 4 per cent over 1966. While construction of schools, hospitals and universities 
is increasing at a substantial rate, capital outlays by government departments 
for such items as highways, buildings and engineering construction are expected 
to remain unchanged from their 1966 levels. 


Total private and public investment has been rising sharply throughout the 
past three years. In 1966, total investment reached a level of 25.8 per cent of 
GNP, fractionally below the previous peak level of 27.3 per cent of GNP in 
1957, as shown in reference table 6. The recently-published investment outlook 
survey indicated an increase of less than 14 per cent in total investment in the 
year 1967; the absolute level will account for about 244 per cent of GNP compared 
with the post-war average of 234 per cent. 
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CHART 5 
BUSINESS CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 
BY INDUSTRY 
1953 - 1967 
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Personal Expenditure 


Consumer expenditures in 1966 rose even more rapidly than in 1965. How- 
ever, consumer prices also rose considerably, and in real terms the 1966 increase 
in personal consumption, although substantial, was less than that in 1964 or 
1965. This development reflected in a particularly striking manner the pressure 
of total demand that emerged in the early months of the year. Consumers, 
governments and business enterprises together attempted to increase their 
total final purchases beyond the capacity of the economy to meet these demands 
in the short term. This led to an increase in prices. Accordingly, the increase in 
real personal consumption was effectively limited to the physical amount of 
consumer goods and services the economy could make available. 
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On a quarterly basis, consumer spending in value terms progressed unevenly 
through the year (table 2), due largely to the erratic movement of purchases of 
durables. Durable goods are a volatile component of persona! spending, and are 
affected by changes in money income, consumer expectations and the availability 
of credit. Trends in new housing construction can affect sales of household 


TABLE 2 


QUARTERLY CHANGES IN PERSONAL EXPENDITURE BY COMPONENTS 
1965 and 1966 


1965 1966 
1Q he 2Q chiens Quer 1Q | 2Q | 8Q | 4Q 


Current dollars—per cent change from previous quarter 
Consumer expenditure 


LO LEY Aner esa ae Merion cts cleus © 41.9, -+2.9) 2.8 | --2:5) --1.8) -+0.5 1 +3.5) “=F1.9 
dtrdbled Sette sta} ab ire fo salem ne: +5.7/ +5.0| +8.5 | —1.0} +2.2 | —10.4 | 412.5 —0.9 
MOHECUMEAO LOG ete hn a tore Sener —0.1 +3.2 +2.1 +3.4 +1.2 +2.6 +2.2 —2.4 
SORVICCS Mee oie Home mn Cape ube cee oneraie +1.5 +1.9 +1.8 +2.7 +2.5 +1.3 +2.5 +2.2 
(total non-durables and services). .| 0.6 +2.6 +2.0 +3.1 +1.8 +2.0 +2.4 +2.3 


Constant dollars—per cent change from previous quarter 
Consumer expenditure 


BO UALR eee etre on etek eee ee +0.8 +2.1 +2.4 +1.8 +0.5 —0.7 +3.2 +1.0 
Glunaibllosen jae oece ces eee +6.1 +5.0 +9.0 —1.0 +2.8 | —11.3 | +13.4 —2.3 
OVC HIDEEN Diy once ouoheboonacoe —0.5 +2.0 +1.6 +2.6 —0.7 +1.8 +1.8 +1.9 
SCLVIGES HT eae eee ee ee +0.8 +1.2 +0.9 +2.0 +1.3 +0.4 +1.6 +1.2 
(total non-durables and services)..| +0.1 +1.7 +1.3 +2.3 +0.1 +1.2 +1.7 +1.6 


Source: DBS The National Accounts. 


appliances and furniture, which are an important element in the total. In the 
first quarter of 1966, when employment conditions and incomes were particularly 
buoyant, expenditures on consumer durables were running at high annual rates. 
There was also some anticipatory buying, in Ontario, of cars and other durables, 
as a result of the advance announcement of the rise in April of two percentage 
points in the retail sales tax. The sharp drop in durables purchases in the second 
quarter, particularly of automobiles, was probably caused by a number of 
factors: incomes advanced less than in the first quarter, and price movements 
were limiting the growth in real income. Monetary tightness may have been a 
factor, as consumer credit outstanding changed very little; however, it may be 
that the slow growth of credit outstanding was an effect rather than a cause of 
the decline in purchases of durables. 


The very strong advance in automobile sales in the third quarter was 
accounted for in large part by the price reductions which occurred at that time. 
These reductions were a reflection of the heavy inventories remaining unsold at 
the model changeover. Automobile sales remained at this level in the fourth 
quarter also, as credit became more readily available. Sales of furniture and 
home appliances were also little changed, possibly reflecting the decline in com- 
pletions of new houses towards the end of the year. 


Non-durable goods and services expenditures continued their customary 
advance through the year. Taken together, current dollar outlays on these two 
components have been advancing at an average of something over 2 per cent in 
each quarter since early 1965. However, the pace of advance speeded up in the 
fourth quarter of 1965 and showed a tendency to slow down in the first of 1966. 
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This development probably reflected the acceleration in prices of non-durables 
which occurred in late 1965 and on into 1966, which would have resulted, initially, 
in higher current dollar outlays as consumers maintained their customary volume 
of purchases. There was subsequently some organized consumer resistance to 
the higher prices. Price developments are discussed in greater detail below. 


Movement of Inventories 


Business inventory investment remained relatively high through 1966. As 
shown in table 3, there was a particularly strong gain in inventories in the 
second quarter. Accumulation of inventories continued in the second half of the 
year, but at a slower rate. 


TABLE 3 
CHANGE IN NON-FARM BUSINESS INVENTORIES 


(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 


1966 
LO BOE hie BQ: Wher 4Q 
(Millions of dollars) 

Mantifaetiirinig:: My cia Sp reer is. Pont ee ee eR ee cr oe 508 500 420 556 
Durables: ety Aree aie Mer. Pe in An Rn has tate dae eakwoets 468 348 200 316 
Non-durables ayn were see ere eee es Melon eincstemer 40 152 220 240 
Wholesale trades irs eam tune aig Ree eg hr PS choco Pi ct —68 416 76 76 
Retailttrade:nes.ass che eee NON SPT ONS one hos eye A wb 284 412 76 —160 
Othertindustricse pry.) Vere ets oa eee. 68 64 — 108 
pO Uae ita crehea cts daey-0- eMMe Ets eae ha Mev EOE Coscia eae 792 1,392 564 580 


Source: DBS The National Accounts. 


The second quarter advance was associated with the decline in retail sales, 
particularly of durables, which occurred at that time. The decline in the rate of 
inventory investment in the third quarter was largely concentrated in retail 
and wholesale stocks as sales recovered. Automobile stocks played a large part 
in these movements. 


Changes in the rate of inventory accumulation, which constitute a current 
addition to total demand, can also serve as an indicator of current or developing 
trends in demand. To examine this aspect of inventory movements it is useful 
to distinguish between movements in the stock of raw materials, of goods-in- 
process and of finished goods. Inventory changes on this basis in 1965 and 1966 
are summarized in reference table 7, while Chart 6 illustrates the movements in 
the different components of manufacturers’ inventories, and shows clearly the 
cyclical nature of these movements. 


Movements in stocks of raw materials are likely to reflect business expecta- 
tions about demand and price trends. Movements in the stock of goods in process 
tend to reflect changes in current production. Increases in finished goods held in 
stock by manufacturers might reflect strong expectations at a period when 
productive capacity can accommodate an increase both in shipments and in 
stocks. This is typical of the early stages of an expansion. Movements in finished 
goods held can also reflect unexpected changes in demand. An involuntary 
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accumulation of inventories of finished goods is normally followed by cut-backs 
in production to reduce the excess inventories. The duration and size of such 
inventory adjustment has important consequences for production and employ- 
ment. 


CHART 6 
MANUFACTURERS’ INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS 
1955 - 1966 


SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
MONTHLY — BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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*3 — month moving average 


Some inventory accumulation in 1966 occurred, as noted above, as a result 
of developments in final markets, and some modest adjustments took place in 
the third and fourth quarters. Thus, the quarterly movements in the different 
categories of inventories, together with the changes in shipments and in unfilled 
orders, shown in reference table 7, give some additional indication of the con- 
ditions of demand and supply prevailing. Stock-sales ratios have increased, but 
are not currently excessive. Any remaining adjustments to the more moderate 
rate of increase of final demand should therefore be of modest proportions. 


The inventory situation in Canada is thus more favourable than that in 
the United States, where the increase in non-farm business inventories remained 
high to the end of the year. In the United States, durable goods accounted for 
the major part of the increase, but there was also a sharp year-end rise in in- 
vepntories of non-durable goods. Inventory-sales ratios during the latter half of 
1966 were exceptionally high, reflecting a slowdown in manufacturing and trade 
sales, and it is expected that both manufacturers and the trade sector will 
attempt to achieve a more acceptable inventory-sales ratio by mid-year. 
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Exports of Goods and Services 


The growth of 15.3 per cent in exports of goods and services! in 1966 was 
well over twice the 1965 rate of less than 7 per cent, and nearly as great as the 
advance recorded in 1964. The improvement was due entirely to the rapid growth 
in commodity exports, which rose by 17.4 per cent. As in 1964, a large part of 
the increase was accounted for by shipments of wheat and wheat flour. Wheat 
exports under long-term contracts raised total sales to China by 75 per cent, 
and to the U.S.S.R. nearly 65 per cent. Purchases by other East European coun- 
tries declined, but this was more than offset by shipments to India under the 
bilateral food aid programme. 


Another factor contributing to the substantial increase in exports was a 
further large expansion of trade under the Canada-U.S8. automotive agreement. 
The goal of this agreement, to rationalize the production of automobiles in the 
United States and Canada, and to reduce real costs of production, has involved 
substantial increases in two-way trade in automotive products between the two 
countries. Exports in this category were at nearly 3 times the 1965 level, despite 
a considerable slow-down in the demand for automobiles in the United States 
during the second half of the year. Moreover, imports of motor vehicles and 
parts rose less rapidly than exports, so that there was a significant reduction in 
the net trade deficit for this group of commodities. 


Increases in trade in wheat and motor vehicles and parts, which accounted 
for over half of the increase in exports in 1966, were in part unrelated to the 
cyclical expansion. The greater part of wheat shipments is governed by long-term 
contracts, while trade under the automotive agreement is to a large extent a 
consequence of measures designed to rationalize the industry. Changes in the 
export figures for these two commodity groups therefore do not reflect, to the 
same degree as other commodities, broad cyclical developments in external 
demand, domestic competition for resources, or Canada’s relative success in 
world markets. 


When all due allowance has been made for the automotive agreement and 
the wheat sales, however, there was still a substantial increase in Canadian 
exports in 1966. Outside these two fields, the growth in the value of exports was 
better than 9 per cent. A relatively large increase in export prices contributed to 
this rise In earnings; but such was the pull of demand in foreign markets, and 
especially of defence demand in the United States, that export volume, apart 
from wheat and automobiles, rose by more than 5 per cent despite the higher 
prices. Although Canadian exports are in general of a kind and quantity which 
the domestic economy would not absorb in the absence of foreign demand, 
their production calls upon real domestic resources and contributes to domestic 
money incomes. Since levels of domestic demand were already high, the strength 
of foreign demand reinforced the pressures on Canadian productive resources, 

at least in the early months of 1966. 


Exports of chemicals, fertilizers and other manufactured products continued 
to show higher than average rates of gain. Despite some easing in economic 
activity in the U.S.A. during the latter part of the year, total U.S. imports from 
all countries rose more rapidly than in 1965. The expanded demand for basic 


() Preliminary estimate on a balance of payments basis, which includes receipts of inheritances and 
immigrants’ funds; on a national accounts basis, excluding such funds, the increase in exports of goods 
and services in 1966 was slightly smaller, at 15.2 per cent. 
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materials was reflected in increased shipments of Canadian petroleum, newsprint, 
wood pulp and non-ferrous metals. The economic recovery 1n Japan and Italy ‘in 
1966 led to higher Canadian exports to those countries. France, too, experienced 
an economic upswing and a consequent rise In total imports, but Canadian 
shipments, which are a small part of the French market, showed a small fall. 


TABLE 4 


COMPOSITION AND DESTINATION OF DOMESTIC MERCHANDISE EXPORTS BY 
MAJOR COMMODITY GROUPS AND MARKETS 1962 and 1966 


1962 1966 Pee cent 

Millions | Millions |g, tence 

of dollars 2 of dollars L 

Wiheatancawieat tounestsite cc toh oc emesis 659 1080 ile 144 11.4 +73.5 
Otherianm\snd tish products: s.iti 2. 22 leeks 637 10.3 915, 9.1 +43.6 
Gres iMDOUUGUS Ae hs Gah ole eet ees selec es ens 1,697 Zhe 2 2a2 222 +31.5 
Metals, minerals and products................+4- 2, 105 34.1 3,020 30.0 +43.5 
@Ghiemicslsiand fertihizerste 6. as A Liban. Soon Oe 251 4.1 385 3.8 +53.4 
Motor vehielescand. ,partsndetc cess ae -aees ek <8 my 9 994 9.9 +1, 643.3 
Other manufactured and miscellaneous products. 772 12.5 1, 382 1354 +78.9 
Batali Gomes tiG GX pOLUS..< ere. s cscrs seiko soe «< 6,178 100.0 10,071 100.0 +63.0 
OQUMHMIGD LOS: RUC AR na: tens crezan kb wa mat eke eee 3,608 58.4 6,028 59.9 +67.1 
(a See SS rs I ac, a COMPA 909 ea 1,123 et +23.4 
| PLO Ae hee ene Pee oe eg a! Te ae 455 7.4 637 6.3 +40.0 
ARC ae, olen a ge eae ate eee eee 215 Se 394 3.9 +83.3 
(C4 EAS 0) I ay pe he eh a. re aR 197 sy 583 5.8 +195.9 
Wither: Ae ee). WE ee 794 12.9 1,306 13.0 +64.4 


Trade of Canada basis 
© Centrally planned economies, including U.S.S.R., other Eastern Europe and Mainland China. 


The slowing-down in the German economy reduced the demand there for 
Canadian commodities. Canadian exports to the European Economie Community 
as a whole rose at about 2 per cent. 


Exports to the U.K. declined for the second consecutive year, in part reflect- 
ing the British Government’s policies in support of the balance of payments. 
Similarly, Canadian exports to Australia and South Africa were reduced by the 
effects of stabilization policies implemented in those countries. Lower exports to 
South America as a whole were largely a reflection of lower sales to Venezuela, 
the main Canadian market. 


The improvement in the performance of Canadian exports in 1966 was, 
therefore, centred largely on the higher rate of shipments of wheat and motor 
vehicles and parts, and on the higher level of demand in the U.S.A. and Japan. 


Receipts on non-merchandise transactions rose by 8.6 per cent, a little 
faster than in 1965. There was a continued decline in gold production available 
for export, and lower receipts of dividends from abroad; but receipts of interest 
were raised by the resumption of servicing on the postwar loan to the United 
Kingdom, receipts on the travel and the freight and shipping accounts continued 
to grow steadily, and there were particularly marked increases in respect of 
inward flows of inheritances and immigrants’ funds and receipts from “‘all other” 
current transactions, the latter reflecting in large part the disbursements by 
foreign governments for their pavilions at Expo ’67. 
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Government Expenditures 


In the sixth year of cyclical expansion, government outlays on goods and 
services rose by 16.4 per cent to a level of $11.2 billion. This was the largest year- 
to-year increase recorded in this component of demand since the beginning of 
the Korean War, when expenditures on defence accelerated sharply. 


TABLE 5 
EXPENDITURES ON GOODS AND SERVICES BY LEVEL OF GOVERNMENT 


Federal Federal 

Prov- Mun- Prov- Mun- 
he a Total + Sie apie Total 

Non- incial icipal Non- incial icipal 

Defence Aakenes Defence Acfance 
(millions of dollars) (per cent change over preceding year) 

196) c ci et 613 1,369 1,467 2,787 7, 236 4.3 15.6 ~ BES 6.9 
1962...} 1,680 1,345 1,563 3,129 Cite 4.2 1.8 6.5 12-3 6.6 
1963: <8 Nese 572 1,362 ees 3,416 8,075 —6.4 bs 10.4 9.2 4.6 
1964...} 1,584 1,462 1,929 3,679 8,654 0.8 (hee 11.8 Cot fats 
1965.47) wie 562 1,705 2, 234 4,095 9,596 —1.4 16.6 15.8 1443 10.9 
1966....|) BIS 743 1 9.7 Dhak De 2, 11.4 16.4 


2.167 | 2,729 | 4,560 | 11,169 


As indicated in this table, year-to-year increases in total purchases of goods 
and services by all governments combined over the period 1961 to 1966 ranged 
between 5 and 16 per cent, although considerable variation occurred as between 
the different levels of government. Municipal spending, for example, averaged 
a steady increase of close to 10 per cent per annum for this period, but provincial 
expenditures accelerated sharply from an annual increase of 6.5 per cent in 1962 
to 22 per cent in 1966. This reflected higher capital expenditures as well as current 
purchases associated with health, education and other community services, and 
was further affected by rising wage and salary rates. 


At the federal level, total outlays on goods and services show little annual 
change from 1961 to 1964. Since 1964, however, the non-defence component 
has risen sharply as the increased demands for government services had to be 
met at higher market prices. 


That part of goods and services outlays classified as capital expenditures 
rose in 1966 by 21 per cent in the government sector as a whole. The major 
increases took place at the provincial and municipal levels, for streets, roads, 
highways and schools. 


PROBLEMS OF SUPPLY 


Manpower Developments 


The Canadian labour force grew by a record amount in 1966, and far more 
rapidly than that of other countries. The number of people in the labour force 
rose by a remarkable 3.9 per cent over the 1965 average, while the continued 
growth in job opportunities led to an even larger increase in employment of 4.2 
per cent. Accordingly, the average 1966 unemployment rate fell to 3.6 per cent 
from 3.9 per cent in 1965. 
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TABLE 6 


LABOUR FORCE, EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT, CANADA 
1959 to 1966 


1959 | 1960 | 1961 | 1962 | 1963 | 1964 | 1965 | 1966 


(Thousands of persons) 
fOLCO a eae ie eee 6,242 | 6,411 | 6,521 | 6,615 | 6,748 | 6,933 | 7,141) 7,420 
Healorels eRe Me Tran tie ot 5,870 | 5,965 | 6,055 | 6,225 | 6,375 | 6,609 | 6,862] 7,152 
Unemplovedscesmastarwin. crcl ta: 372 446 466 390 374 324 280 267 
Year to year change 
(Per cent) 
Labour torcewatimc ce weuee so. ae - PAE lee | 1.4 2.0 200 3.0 | 3.9 
Bi mployedins ctvtrachcirnetsss ve ake reer % | Tes 15 2.8 2.4 an 3.8 422 
Average of monthly rates 
(Per cent) 
Unemployment rate™............. 6.0 | PAA) | ea, | 5.9 | ono | 4.7 | 3.9 | 3.6 


() Unemployed as a per cent of the labour force. 
Source: DBS The Labour Force, Cat. 71-001. 


A significant rise in participation rates, further growth in the population of 
working age, and higher immigration all contributed to the increase in the work- 
ing population. In addition, there was a further substantial movement of farm 
workers into non-farm occupations, as the non-agricultural labour force increased 
by 5.0 per cent, and non-agricultural employment rose by 5.4 per cent. These 
movements are shown in some detail in reference tables 8 and 9. 


The striking rise in participation rates last year was one of the most im- 
portant indications of growing pressure on resources. As table 7 shows, the slow 
but steady, long-term dowrward drift of labour force participation by men 


TABLE 7 


PARTICIPATION RATES 
1960 to 1966 


— 1960 | 1961 | 1962 | 1963 | 1964 | 1965 | 1966 
(Per cent) 

Total labour force participation.............| 54.2 54.1 53.9 53.8 One 54.4 apa 
Mien S 5o SB ieee re ene eee ee ale hal 80.7 79.8 79.1 78.5 78.1 77.9 77.8 
WOT ONIN. eee cae yaa ie eee ree ee et ee 27.9 2800 29.0 29.6 30.5 31.3 32.8 
Men 14:ton Oovearsu.sects ae en ane). 40.3 39.6 39.2 38.3 38.7 38.6 
Women, 1470 19) years...).c.+2.8-cee ee 3280 32.3 30.9 29.9 29.9 30.2 31.4 


Source: DBS The Labour Force. 


continued, but the uptrend in the female participation rate, which has been a 
feature of the Canadian scene since the early 1950’s, accelerated markedly in 
1966. As a result of these developments, the female labour force rose by 7.3 per 
cent while the male labour force grew by 2.5 per cent. The impact of participation 
rate change on labour force growth is illustrated in Chart 7. 
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CHART 7 


POPULATION, LABOUR FORCE AND PARTICIPATION RATES, 
MALE, FEMALE 1955 - 1966 
(RATIO SCALE) 
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A second important source of additional workers in 1966 was immigration. 
While a number of different factors bear on immigration, the buoyancy of em- 
ployment conditions in Canada undoubtedly has an important influence. The 
generally high level of demand for labour in 1966 had therefore a significant 
bearing upon the increase in workers coming from other countries. These vew 
arrivals added substantially to the size of the labour force, and many brought 
useful skills with them. Table 8 shows the distribution of skills among immigrants 
in recent years, and indicates the rising proportion of professional, skilled and 
semi-skilled workers. Of the 99,210 immigrants destined to the labour force in. 
1966, over 25,900 were managerial or professional people. About 11,000 were 
destined for the relatively unskilled occupations. 


TABLE 8 


IMMIGRANTS DESTINED TO THE LABOUR FORCE 
Distribution by Skills and Occupation 


= 1962 | 1963 | 1964 | 1965 | 1966 


(Per cent) 
Managerial, professional and clerical............... 38.7 one) 37.6 38.1 39.5 
Other skilled and semi-skilled....................- 47.5 50.0 48.2 49.1 |. 49.7 
Labourcrswendsacriculture. se setae amen: 13.8 Hesj(0) 14.2 iPass} 10.8 
Immigrants destined to the labour force........... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Source: Quarterly Bulletin, Department of Manpower and Immigration. 


The movement of workers from the agricultural sector into the non- 
agricultural economy was again substantial in 1966. This movement has acceler- 
ated rapidly since 1963, when the decline in the agricultural labour force was 
13,000, until in 1966 the number of farm workers declined by 51,000. The trend 
had been especially marked in the Prairie region. This movement, as well as 
the high rate of farm investment in new machinery and equipment in recent 


years, was also a response to heavy demand for additional workers in the non- 
farm economy. 


Of the total increase in the non-farm labour force, which amounted to 329,000 
persons, almost half resulted from natural increase in the population of working 
age. Higher participation rates, net immigration and the movement off the 
farms accounted for the balance in approximately equal proportions. 


Employment 


Employment rose by a further 290,000 persons in 1966. Added to the in- 
crease of 253,000 attained in 1965, this shows that well over half a million new 
job opportunities were created in the last two years. Non-agricultural employ- 
ment rose by 341,000 in 1966 (630,000 in the two years), the number of women 
with jobs rose by 149,000 in the year (258.000 in the two years), and the number 
of teen-agers with jobs was 41,000 higher, after a gain of 45,000 the previous 
year. 


_ Che magnitude of the changes in employment are shown in reference table 
9. The 7.4 percent increase in the number of women with jobs was the largest 
recorded during the present decade. Many of these new additions to the labour 
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force were part-time workers who responded to job opportunities. Some part of 
the increase may also be related to the decline in birth rates during the past few 
years. The most rapid rise in participation rates has, indeed, occurred among 
women aged 20 to 24; in 1966, 55.6 per cent of the women in this age-group were 
in the labour force, compared to 52.6 per cent in 1965. The unemployment rate 
for this group remains low. 


While there was a lower rate of growth in teen-age employment in 1966 
than in 1965, this was accompanied by a further decline in the teen-age unemploy- 
ment rate. 


The unemployment rate during the year, on a seasonally-adjusted basis, 
was lowest during the first quarter, when demand pressures were greatest, and 
during the closing months of the year was at about the average figure for the year 
of 3.6 per cent. 


Regional Employment Trends 


The annual unemployment rate again moved downward in 1966 in all 
regions with the exception of one. Table 9 shows that in British Columbia the 
labour force grew by a remarkable 6.6 per cent, while employment grew by an 
equally remarkable 6.1 per cent—both rates exceeding those of any other region 
in Canada, As a result, however, the unemployment rate rose slightly. There 
was an increase in agricultural employment in this region during the year. Also, 
the economy of the region provided favourable conditions for a continued rapid 
reduction in teenage unemployment. 


The employment situation continued to improve in the Atlantic region and 
Quebec during 1966, and the unemployment rate continued to fall. Both Ontario 
and the prairie region started the year with relatively little labour force slack, 
and continued to experience tight labour supply. In the Atlantic region the 
average unemployment rate fell to 6.5 per cent, but remained the highest in 
Canada by a substantial margin (reference table 11). There was a very slight 
decline in agricultural employment, with all of the increase in employment 
occurring In non-agricultural occupations. Conditions were relatively favourable 
for increased employment of young people. 


Non-agricultural employment in Quebec rose by 6.3 per cent, the most rapid 
rate of gain attained in any region. This increase was associated with a decline 
in farm employment amounting to some 8.6 per cent, and with a rate of increase 
in total labour force second only to that of British Columbia. The demand for 
labour was sufficiently strong to reduce the unemployment rate from 5.5 per 
cent in 1965 to 4.8 per cent in 1966. 


In Ontario, both the labour force and total employment rose by 4.0 per 
cent. There was a further slight decline in agricultural employment. The unem- 
ployment rate for the year, at 2.5 per cent, was virtually unchanged from 1965. 


The labour force of the prairie region in 1966 again exhibited flexibility and 
mobility. While the total labour force in this region rose only fractionally, non- 
agricultural employment advanced by 6.2 per cent and most of these new workers 
came from the farms. The regional unemployment rate, already low in 1965, fell 
from 2.6 to 2.1 per cent. There was no sign of slackening in the demand for labour 
as the year ended. 
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TABLE 9 


LABOUR FORCE, EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT BY REGIONS 
1965 and 1966 


TREE Ciee) ee es Le ee ee ee ee ee 


—— 1965 1966 Change 
Oe ee es et ee Ce ee tue OTE seth 8 
(Thousands of persons) (Per cent) 
Atlantic Region 
Labour Force: 
LT teUlee pene Pepe ee ees ea eats TRE ee akenics os eapailes Pete cree 611 626 255 
INonaagTiculuUmal mee ietsa. ears chic <cththien meee rene 577 593 2.8 
Employment: 
Tig tell $0 +. SEE EPO Gs PR Td eo, Bite ets ae 566 586 gad 
INop tea SCN Ai: En Pa Arn Moms uicau acco ncoduT 533 554 oe) 
Mee. 1419 sy ears eae cae «onc ee noietin e Ootmerece ararienn 62 66 6.5 
LON edt ol Konia a saat aeean cin cide. geac Canine anchuRcos aaron 45 40 —11.1 
Quebec Region 
Labour Force: 
Roy Ass Waa Sad Rh ee Cd Ree RS OLS Se ae SA 2,022 2116 4.6 
INon=aoricultUnaleess crn te atramen tram erence oe teeta 1,903 2,007 Dap 
Employment: 
UC PN ale a ane ieee ee eee! Coke anne OP re es Oa 1,912 2,016 5.4 
INGie=gorl Cultiralls J: se ates cetera een crear aie ares eroeete cals 1,796 1,910 6.3 
IAG el T4219 Vv. Gars tacos a cee oto dreoe Mocieee sae oe 204 213 4.4 
MUM SIMID LOY CC sere Ree eee ter ee nee Reta a ern 110 100 —9.1 
Ontario Region 
Labour Force: 
TRotalss 4:4. i ere ieee oe Hl Cold Ot ae ane ee Meee 2,614 2,719 4.0 
Nonsaericul tiralie.s). ceeeees 2a) iti. k ene ne eran 2,461 2 ond 4.7 
Employment: 
ET Ob ale tree jr: Btn ieee ac ae ee oo a8 ae ee 2,548 2,651 4.0 
Nonz=senrculturalieinc ss scie e Re ae eee 2,397 2,510 Nh 
AgeI4e19 wearsvcte oat ob eeeeeh hee cutee 224 237 BES 
Unemployed ence. ent ce eee hcgen ee ee ee 66 69 4.5 
Prairie Region 
Labour Force: 
Total... SR ES ELS ey ets ee, PO ae ws con OPES GTR Tae 1,228 1, 248 6 
Non=aoniciiciralies.... cred tenn cena sae or ce Line 955, 1,007 4 
Employment: 
Tob ue ee NST ere tc Sas ee ae eee 1,196 1,222 22 
IN OD=sericulbumale, ces nck tes ee a Oa 925 982 6.2 
Apel “TO vienna Wiahes as amt tahoe see! 46/0 Jee enue BNE: 128 132 3.1 
Winem ploy sclics .ae pieters ner es tee ha ae i es 32 26 —18.8 
British Columbia 
Labour Force: 
Total. MTC 7s Pan So eeooae He OO Oa Dae 666 710 6.6 
Non-agriculturalaeeit ees aoc: ae earn eee Co 644 684 6.2 
Employment: 
Total. wiv bof staye folds Peps Aes eee aA REP tas 3h 639 678 6.1 
NoOn-aorieultiral s.6 «Say a eee ne ees 617 652 5.7 
Age 14=19svéars:): Jee eu ea ee ree eh eta | 55 67 21.8 
Winemployed:.... . sate ae ee Oe ee ae ee 27 32 18.5 


Source: DBS The Labour Force. 
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CHART 8 


LABOUR FORCE AND EMPLOYMENT 
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CHART 9 


UNEMPLOYMENT RATES, 
CANADA AND BY REGION PER CENT ATLANTIC PER CENT 
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Income Developments 


Wages, salaries and supplementary labour income, which customarily make 
up around 70 per cent of net national income, rose by some 123 per cent in 1966. 
This was the largest annual gain recorded in the 1961-66 period, and reflected 
both the further sharp increase in the number of paid workers and generally 
higher hourly earnings. Weekly hours also were a little longer in some industries 
(notably construction), adding further to income. 


As in 1965, the construction industry recorded the largest increases both in 
employment and in average earnings per employee, reflecting the continued 
strong demand for construction skills. Sharply higher earnings attracted more 
workers into the industry. In manufacturing, the gains were more moderate. 
Average hourly earnings advanced more sharply in the non-durable goods in- 
dustries than in the durable goods industries, partly as a result of reduced over- 
time work in some durable goods industries. In mining, there was a strong advance 
in average earnings, little change in hours worked and a small increase in employ- 
ment. In trade and the service industries, very strong gains in employment 
together with more moderate advances in average earnings appear to relate to 
the increase in the number of part-time workers engaged in these industries. 
Average earnings in finance, insurance and real estate rose more rapidly than 
they did in 1965, while the number of employees rose more moderately. 


TABLE 10 


LABOUR INCOME AND PROFITS 
1962 to 1966 


— 1962 | 1963 | 1964 | 1965 | 1966 
(Millions of dollars) 
Wages, salaries and supplementary labour income..| 20,233 21,547 23433 26,033 29,324 


Corporation profits before taxes and before divid- 


ends paid to non-residents.............:....-+.5: 3,819 4,188 4,819 5,199 5, 187 
Year to year change 
(Per cent) 
Wages, salaries and supplementary labour income.. aA 6.5 8.8 ileal 12.6 
Corporation profits before taxes and before divi- 
déndsipaideto mon-residentssa aes cae 9.7 Nasal 7.9 —0.2 


Source: DBS The National Accounts. 


The picture that emerges from these statistics (which are set out in reference 
table 12) is one of continued strong demand for labour, with higher wage-rates 
reflecting the desire to attract additional workers into particular industries (as 
in construction), and also reflecting in some cases the sharper gains resulting 
from higher contract settlements. In the case of trade, finance and the service 
industries, the advance in average labour income per employee, although less 
than that in mining, manufacturing or construction, also indicates a continued 
high level of demand for labour. To the extent that they exceeded productivity 
growth, such wage-rate developments contributed to upward pressure on price 
levels, or cut into profit margins, or, more commonly, did both. 
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CHART 10 
MOVEMENT OF CORPORATION PROFITS 


IN THREE POSTWAR EXPANSIONS 
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Despite increased sales, corporation profits before taxes in 1966 were virtu- 
ally unchanged from the 1965 total, while net income of non-farm unincorporated 
business advanced only very slightly. Improvements were recorded in the wood, 
printing, electrical products, petroleum and chemical products industries, while 
other industries had mixed experience. 


As shown in reference table 13, profits in the non-manufacturing sector 
remained strong to the end of the year, but profits in the manufacturing in- 
dustries as a whole reached a peak in the first quarter which was not subse- 
quently passed. A moderate decline in the second quarter was followed by a 
sharper decline in the third, which was affected by a large number of industrial 
disputes. There was a marked recovery in the fourth quarter. 


Output, Productivity and Production Costs 


Real domestic product, excluding agriculture, rose by 6.3 per cent in 1966. 
This advance, while larger than the average postwar experience, indicated a 
falling-off from the annual rates of change attained in recent years, as sum- 
marized in reference table 14, and reflected the using up of economic slack 
by the latter part of 1965. The important developments in the pattern of output 

can be seen in the context of quarterly figures, as presented in table 11. The rate 
of advance in total product was exceptionally high during the closing months 
of 1965 and in the first quarter of 1966, after which it showed more moderate 
gains. 
Real domestic product measures the volume of output of goods and services produced in Canada. 


It differs from GNP in constant dollars in that it excludes interest and dividend receipts from abroad 
and includes interest and dividend payments to non-residents. 


CHART 11 
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TABLE 11 


CHANGES IN REAL DOMESTIC PRODUCT 
By quarters 


1965 1966 
1Q 2Q 3Q | 4Q 1Q0 lie 2Q Te aie 42 
(Per cent change from previous quarter) 
Real d tic product less agri- 

ACT Ache woe Sets ie ate 2.4 1.4 20 pall 2. 1 ONG a= 1.9 
Minne totale, nes: sae een 3a) —1.0 4.8 0.6 22 2.8 —2.7 4.6 
Manufacturing, total............... Biol! 1.6 ail 2.8 2.4 0.4 Onl 15 

ec 0.9 ORF Dial, RB) 24 algal — Ve 

Durables paces ack potest 3 5.8 2.5 DT. Sse) 22, —0.2 0.3 1.9 
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Source: DBS Indez of Industrial Production, monthly, Cat. 61-005. 


The rapid advance in total output in late 1965 and early 1966 was in part 
a result of the high levels of construction activity during the second half of 1965. 
While this activity itself was a response to the desire for a rapid rise in the stock 
of business physical capital, the high rate of demand resulting from these sharp 
gains in output was such as to lead to plans for yet further rapid advances in 
investment spending. This situation contained the seeds of instability, which 
were multiplied by continued demand pressure throughout the first quarter. 
During the second quarter, however, demand levelled off at the high rate attained 
by then, and total real output moderated its rate of advance accordingly. Trade, 
after a brisk first quarter, in part due to special factors, recorded a decline. 
Manufacturing output rose by 0.4 per cent in the second quarter and, partly 
because of strikes, by only 0.1 per cent in the third. In the fourth quarter, the 
rate of output increased more rapidly. 


Both durable and non-durable manufacturing output levelled off in the 
second and third quarters. Among the durables, all categories moved in line 
with the general trend except electrical apparatus and supplies, which rose by 
about 10 per cent between the first and third quarters. Among the non-durables, 
marked departures from the norm were also rare. Output of the community 
service industries, however, continued the steady quarter-to-quarter gains 
characteristic of these industries through the two years, showing little tendency 
either to accelerate or to level off. 


On the whole, these quarterly changes in real output mirror the growth 
patterns and development of pressures in the economy as a whole since mid- 
+A ia 1 = r 1 7 ~ 7 < ‘ 
1965. Continued expansion of output at very rapid rates brought many industries 
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close to full utilization of capacity in early 1966, and further advances of any 
magnitude may well not have been possible in many cases. It was probably due 
to these circumstances that capital investment intentions for the year were 
revised upward. However, the second-quarter moderation of demand pressures 
which became evident about mid-year, and the more moderate advances re- 
corded thereafter, eased the pressure on supply resources as the year wore on, 


giving rise to an atmosphere of more moderate demand pressures by the beginning 
of 1967. 


TABLE 12 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


By quarters 
1965 and 1966 


1965 1966 
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Source: DBS Employment, Average Weekly Wages and Salaries. 


The employment picture associated with these developments, already 
examined in terms of total labour force and employment, was one of sustained 
demand in early 1966 and of diminishing strain in later months. Detail of em- 
ployment by industry, while not currently available in the form of direct esti- 
mates of totals, may be approximated by reference to the employment indexes 
based on reports from firms employing 20 persons or more (published by DBS 
in Employment, Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, catalogue number 72—002)!. 
Changes in employment on this basis are summarized in reference table 15, on 
an annual basis, and in table 12 by quarters. 


These tables reflect the pattern indicated by the trend in output. They 
show that, on an annual basis, 1966 employment rose at the same rate as in 1965. 
(It may be recalled that total employment rose more rapidly in 1966. However, 
the difference is attributable to the fact that many new entrants may have 
worked only very short hours, perhaps 8 to 10 hours a week, or they may have 


(One important qualification to this analysis resides in the fact that the employment indexes are 
based on the 1960 standard industrial classification, while the output indexes still use the 1948 SIC. 
However, over a short period the trends revealed by use of the two series in juxtaposition should not be 
misleading. 
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taken jobs in small establishments. Many may have been self-employed. People 
with these characteristics are included in The Labour Force employed total, but 
are generally excluded from the indexes.) On a quarterly basis, however, the 
expansion in employment was greatest in the two quarters, fourth quarter 1965 
and first quarter 1966, when output was under greatest pressure. Manufacturing 
employment as a whole reflected the trend strongly, as did the durables sector. 
Construction employment recorded the largest quarterly changes, but the trade 
and service industries also moved substantially, and with some lag into the 
second quarter. The third quarter 1966 pattern in employment in large establish- 
ments was generally one of decline or relatively small advance; only the com- 
munity services and the financial sector showed any tendency to sustained 
advance, and that at fairly low rates. 


TABLE 13 


CHANGES IN OUTPUT PER EMPLOYEE 


By quarters 
1965 and 1966 


1965 1966 
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Source: Tables 11 and 12. 


Changes in real output per worker, by industry, on the basis of the indexes 
used above, are summarized in reference table 16 and table 13. These tables 
indicate a progressive decline in the annual improvement of productivity per 
worker from the year 1964. Such a trend would be in keeping with the labour 
force developments discussed earlier, notably the marked increase in the number 
of young people and housewives in employment. The productivity of these new 
workers, being low during their earlier months of employment, brings down the 
average; moreover, many work less than a full week but more than only a few 
hours. In some industries, some hoarding of skilled labour may have been a 
factor. Also, a proportionately large share of the total increase in employment 
entered industries where productivity per worker is relatively low. These de- 


velopments could reasonably be expected to have restricted productivity growth 
on a per-worker basis. 
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CHART 12 
LABOUR COSTS AND PRODUCTIVITY 
IN MANUFACTURING 
1961 - 1966 
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Quarterly changes in productivity are shown in table 13. These data are 
preliminary and any conclusions need to be regarded as indicative of broad 
trends rather than precise measurements. This table suggests that the manu- 
facturing sector managed to maintain a degree of productivity improvement 
even when demand and output were rising most rapidly in late 1965 and early 
1966. In construction, however, the pace of advance and the already high level 
of activity appear to have been inimical to continued improvement in productivity 
during that period. The trade and service sectors also appear to have lost some 
ground. In subsequent months, as the economy endeavoured to adjust to the 
high levels of activity established at the beginning of the year, productivity 
change was on the whole disappointing. In manufacturing, some fractional 
decline is indicated, with productivity in durables industries being adversely 
affected by the lower operating rate recorded in some cases, and improvement 
in the non-durables industries being limited. 


TABLE 14 


EARNINGS AND OUTPUT 


By quarters 
1965 and 1966 


1965 1966 
1Q 2Q 3Q 4Q 1Q | 2Q | 8Q | 4Q 
(Per cent change from previous quarter) 
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Source: DBS Estimates of Labour Income. 
DBS Index of Industrial Production. 
DBS Corporation Profits. 
DBS Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries. 


These developments in productivity per worker are of major importance in 
conjunction with movement of earnings per worker. The income developments 
discussed earlier are, from another viewpoint, the cost incurred in the production 
process and, in due course, these play their part in the process of price determina- 
tion. Table 14 draws together the income, productivity and income costs pel 
unit of output in the non-agricultural economy as a whole and in manufacturing. 
These data show a sharp annual rise in wage and salary costs per unit of output 
in the entire non-farm economy over recent years, although manufacturing unit 
labour costs did not begin to rise until 1965. On a quarterly basis, labour costs 
moved up more rapidly in the fourth quarter of 1965, and, after a more moderate 
movement in the first quarter of 1966, rose sharply in the second and third 
quarters. The fourth quarter advance was again more moderate. In the manu- 
facturing sector, as illustrated in Chart 12, the quarterly increases were below 
those for the entire non-farm economy throughout 1965. More modest gains in 
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CHART 13 
WAGE COSTS PER UNIT OF OUTPUT 
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the first two quarters of 1966 were followed by a sharp increase in the third 
quarter, but there was little change in the fourth. The rise in unit wage costs 
was thus on average more rapid in the latter part of the year, partly reflecting 
the less favourable productivity trends of the period and partly the sharp rise in 
wages and salaries paid per worker. 


Profits per unit of output in the entire non-farm economy, being the margin 
between unit costs and unit price, have been declining. From mid-1965 to the 
third quarter of 1966, unit profits declined steadily if irregularly, with a particu- 
larly sharp drop occurring in the third quarter of 1966 which was greatly affected 
by strikes. A substantial recovery however occurred in the fourth quarter of 1966. 


Price Developments 


Price movements in the Canadian economy in 1966 reflected all of these 
factors. Buoyant demand, particularly at the consumer level, both caused and 
permitted prices to rise. Higher prices in the United States, notably food prices, 
were an important element in the pattern of price movements which emerged in 
Canada. Accompanying these trends was the record of rising wage-rates and 
smaller productivity gains, which raised production costs and added to price 
pressures as the year wore on. In addition to these developments, the introduc- 
tion of the Canada and Quebec Pension Plans on January 1 (which added the 
employer’s contribution to his production costs) and the addition of a further 2 
percentage points to the Ontario sales tax at the retail level resulted in further 
upward movements in the price indexes. 


The detail available in the Industry Selling Price Indexes (which are not 
combined into a composite index in order to avoid double-counting and other 
technical difficulties) presents a helpful indication of the industries which are 
experiencing cost pressures or exceptional demand conditions. Chart 14 shows 
the degree of pressure which was present during the year, revealing the per- 
centage of industries changing their prices, in what direction and by how much; 
it indicates that increases were greater in the first half of the year. 


There was some additional evidence of diminishing demand pressure during 
the later months, in the movement of the wholesale index of thirty industrial 
materials. This index, which includes many items traded on world commodity 
markets, in February 1966 reached its highest point since the period of the 
Korean War, but since that time has declined steadily if modestly. The index of 
non-residential building materials, in which increased wage-costs and other 
factors can more readily be moved forward into prices, continued to edge up- 
ward until the end of the year. The residential materials index, among these 
special groupings, continued to move upward throughout the entire twelve 
months and into the new year. The price index of finished manufactured goods, 
which incorporate material, labour and other costs, rose in every month of the 
year until September, when it was 2.5 per cent higher than it had been in January. 
Some deceleration appeared to develop towards year-end. 


The price changes which attracted most attention during the year were 
those affecting the consumer price index. In particular, the sharp rise in food 
prices, which began in 1965 and became much more rapid in the first few months 
of 1966, became a source of growing concern. This movement was due only in 
part to cyclical pressures. Rising prices of livestock products were fundamentally 
a response to the continued rise in consumer demand for meat in both the United 
States and Canada. While the upward trend in consumption was very largely a 
response to the rise in incomes which has been a feature of recent years, popula- 
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tion growth also was an important factor. This increase in consumption has 
taken place against a background of relatively inelastic supply, as the number 
of animals available for slaughter could not quickly be expanded, and strong 
export markets for grains in recent years have maintained the relative attractive- 


“ness of grain growing as against livestock operations. The strong upward price 


movement was an eventual consequence of these developments. 


Other food prices, however, also rose sharply in the early months of 1966. 
Many of these price changes were an attempt by processors, wholesalers and 
retailers to cover rising costs, both in retrospect and in prospect, at a time when 
circumstances appeared to permit such changes. These food price increases were 
most marked in the first quarter, when the atmosphere of buoyant demand and 
high incomes gave rise for a while to an inflationary psychology in which such 
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price changes appeared to offer only a limited threat to the competitive positions 
of sellers. These particular changes were thus in part independent of demand 
pressures and in part caused by rising costs. Rising wage costs, which are the 
most important element of service prices, were a major cause of the continued 
advance in prices of consumer services. 


Consumer prices other than food, as recorded in the consumer price index, 
were affected by tax changes, particularly the higher rate of sales tax imposed 
in the most populous province in the spring, and also by the continued rise in 
property taxes in most municipalities. These tax changes, while raising prices 
to the consumer, are not themselves evidence of cyclical pressures. Higher interest 
rates on residential mortgages do, however, find their way into the index as 
part of the price paid for home ownership. This, as a cyclical phenomenon, oc- 
curred in the course of 1966. 


CHART 16 
MOVEMENTS OF PRICES 
IN RECENT ECONOMIC EXPANSIONS 
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The slackening in the rate of price advance which occurred in the latter 
part of the year was both a reflection of, and a contributory factor to, the ebbing 
of the tide of inflationary psychology. This change of pace is most easily observed 
in the movement of the implicit price indexes of gross national expenditure and 
its components, which rose sharply throughout the first half of the year but 
recorded smaller quarterly increases thereafter (reference table 20). Over the 
year as a whole, the GNE deflator advanced by 4.6 per cent, compared to 2.8 
per cent in the previous year. It may be noted that the year-over-year fourth- 
quarter comparison was 4.9 per cent. The built-in wage Increases In many 
industries, and the present unsatisfactory productivity record across the non- 
farm economy as a whole, however, indicate a continued rise in unit wage costs 
in coming months, and hence a continued, though more moderate, increase 1n 


the general level of prices. 
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Imports of Goods and Services 

Although some of the elements of strength in Canada’s exports in 1966 had 
their counterparts in the import accounts, the growth of 13.2 per cent In total 
imports of goods and services! was little greater than in 1965 (12.3 per cent), 
and slightly less than in a period of markedly lower pressure on domestic re- 
sources in 1964, when it was nearly 14 per cent. Moreover, the rise in merchandise 
imports alone was virtually the same in each year, at 14.5 per cent in 1965 and 
14.6 per cent in 1966. Outpayments on services increased by a little more than 
10 per cent, as against rather less than 8 per cent in 1965. 


This virtually straight-line trend in imports was not really commensurate 
with the sharply accelerated pace of the expansion in the domestic economy. 
Imports did not show the increase that might have been expected, on the basis 
of their behaviour in previous periods of very heavy pressure on domestic 
resources. Even with due allowance for problems of seasonal adjustment result- 
ing from the new patterns of trade that have developed in recent years, mer- - 
chandise imports in particular were on only a relatively gentle rising trend from 
October 1965 right through September 1966. 


The reasons for this somewhat unexpected out-turn are simply not known 
in full at present. It may be that a significant margin of import demand remained 
unfulfilled, as productive capacity in the main supplying industries in the 
United States was pre-empted by the surge of demand in that country, and 
that it only began to be met as the U.S. economy cooled off towards the end of 
1966. If so, some import orders may have been cancelled or switched; total 
merchandise imports continued very strong through February of 1967, but on 
the basis of shipments from the U.K. and other overseas countries, rather than 
the United States. In general, however, the suggestion that import shipments 
were delayed, rather than cancelled or switched, is borne out by the marked 
pause in imports in the first, second and third quarters of 1966, and subsequent 
increases into early 1967. 


The greater part of the increase that did occur in merchandise imports was 
accounted for by imports of machinery and equipment, and particularly of 
motor vehicles and parts and of production equipment associated with implemen- 
tation of the Canada-U.S. automotive agreement. Other specific items contribut- 
ing substantially to the higher rate of imports in this category were electric 
generators and motors, wheel tractors, ships and boats, aircraft and parts, 
electronic computers and other office machinery and equipment. 


The automobile markets in both the United States and Canada weakened 
somewhat in the course of the year, although the bilateral trade in automobiles 
and parts was vastly expanded. Despite increased production of commercial 
vehicles, lower Canadian imports of iron and steel, particularly of plate, sheet 
and strip steel, can be partly attributed to a levelling-off in car production in 
the course of the year. Imports of structural shapes and steel piling similarly 
were affected by the trend in non-residential construction, but Canadian pur- 
chases of pipes and tubing and of some other iron and steel products were con- 
siderably higher, so that the net reduction in iron and steel imports was only 
moderate. Among fuels, imports of coal and other bituminous substances re- 
corded substantial gains over 1965, but liftings of foreign crude petroleum de- 
clined for the third successive year, a fact which was reflected in the lower volume 


® Preliminary estimate on a balance of payments basis, which includes outpayments of inheritances 
and emigrants’ funds; on a national accounts basis, excluding such funds, the increase was 13.6 per cent. 
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of imports from Venezuela. Non-ferrous metals and ores, particularly aluminum 
and ees constituted another group of products to show large increases in 
imports. 


TABLE 15 


COMPOSITION OF IMPORTS 
(millions of dollars) 


Change 1965 to 1966 
1964 1965 1966 

millions d 
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@ Trade of Canada basis. 


The increase in imports of agricultural products was concentrated chiefly 
on meat and dairy products, eggs and honey, partly offset by a reduction in 
the value of imported raw sugar. Smaller purchases of cotton restrained the 
increase in imports of fibres, fabrics and textiles. Geographically, the U.S.A. 
accounted for the bulk of the increase in Canadian imports in 1966. 


The growth of outpayments on most non-merchandise transactions (‘‘im- 
ports” of services, including the use of foreign capital) was in general not much 
faster than in 1965, and a good deal less rapid than in 1964, a year which saw a 
particularly marked rise in payments associated with the servicing of capital. 
Payments of interest and dividends together rose by 10 per cent last year, the 
growth in interest payments being relatively much the greater. Reduced corporate 
profitability may have been a factor in the slower growth of dividend payments, 
but the extensive control of Canadian corporations by non-residents has long 
tended to over-ride any clear relationship between current profitability and 
distributions to non-resident shareholders. It is certainly the case that the 
trend of recent years has been considerably distorted by the erratic behaviour 
of dividend payments to the United States, which contributed toa rise of nearly 
24 per cent in the outflow from Canada in respect of dividend payments in 1964, 
followed by increases of only 34 per cent in 1965 and 73 per cent in 1966. 


Payments on “‘all other” current transactions also rose by about 10 per 
cent, and advertising expenditures in connection with Expo ’67 were one of the 
contributory factors. The increase in payments on travel account was a good 
deal stronger, at nearly 18 per cent; but the rise in payments on freight and 
shipping was little more than 2 per cent, despite the substantial increase in the 
total of Canada’s external trade in merchandise. 
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The major single factor in the acceleration that occurred in non-merchandise 
payments, however, was a near-doubling in official contributions, from $92 
million in 1965 to $167 million in 1966. A major part of this increase is accounted 
for by the aid donation of some $60 million of wheat to India. Since this was a 
donation in kind, a similar increase was recorded in merchandise exports. 


GOVERNMENT SECTOR 


This section deals with government transactions on a national accounts 
basis and for the calendar year, in order to make comparisons with other 
economic aggregates. 


CHART 17 
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Looking back to the period when the economy emerged from the trough 
of the cycle in early 1961, government revenues were rising appreciably less 
than expenditures. As a result, the deficit of the total government sector con- 
tinued to grow, and for that year it was enlarged to a postwar near-record level 
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of $1,005 million. With the gathering momentum of expansion, revenues out- 
paced expenditures in successive years, until in 1965 the fiscal position of the 
total government sector moved to a surplus of $246 million. The municipal 
sector continued to run deficits of around $400 million annually until 1964, 
when these increased to over $500 million. Burgeoning demands for schools, 
streets, sewers and other ancillary facilities generated by the expansion were 
met from the extra revenues made available to the municipalities from taxes 
and from larger transfers from the provincial governments. 


The revenue and expenditure position by level of government is shown in 
the table below. 


TABLE 16 


REVENUES, EXPENDITURES AND FISCAL POSITION, BY LEVEL OF GOVERNMENT 
(National accounts basis) 


_—— 1961 1964 1965 1966 
(Millions of dollars) 

iederal— Revenenen . ate. sake coh eet tae Mant Obe ta eik decks 6, 668 8,187 8,973 9,721 
Eepetll (Une weer = ayo Sie Baa othte ite OR cde ovstines, Acs 7,129 7,891 8,405 9,597 
Surplus (ep \ior deci: (= )s4e4. 4.872... ee —461 +296 +568 +124 
Brovincial= Rev onuemarrs. enna pire alors se decks ees Oy a rieke dhol 3, 709 5,417 6, 336 7,293 
ET SOOUGULC LOR RSE tee Rat cence areca namie ditecnaee 3,957 5, 296 6, 084 7, 263 
SuDplise ce) ow deneit. (—) eee .- . seme cite cote aee —128 +121 +252 +30 
IMT Ci alle ENON Ze NOMEN cc Si said cst tutee ye bee a ais ae sneeahdare eee tien 2,707 3,642 3,945 4,427 
IBIXPeM CL UNG oR ees eee Pere ral ek nhc ava edits Sethe 531117235 4,080 4,519 5,015 
SurplusiG) or dencital — ieee aa. 8 saa Oka ree —416 —438 —574 —588 
Cana aeons Ol yl ANeed et nie iets eRe sacsar ce ys. sie disieae obmivie ss scaets — — os 531 
Mucbecee ens Ole el aMntr ete: tatie sRiet ettoe oct ete bens te ats Meets — — = 183 
QUOI KOO =) Rena eho Se ae Be ere Bo an ree eae ae 11,099 14, 697 16,373 18, 780 
HxpenGieuretaren.o: coe es aoe mee ci tne oe 12,104 14,718 16,127 18,500 
Surpluss(E) or detierti(—)), 2 9..400+ osm same —1,005 —21 +246 +280 


Excluding inter-governmental transfers. 


Because of the nature of the revenue base, federal and (to a lesser extent) 
provincial revenues are cyclically sensitive. Over a quarter of federal revenues 
are derived from personal income taxes which, because of the structure of ex- 
emptions and rates, yield a larger percentage increment than the growth in the 
income base to which they are applied. On the other hand, corporation income 
tax accruals, which are also an important source of revenue, are affected by 
changes in profit margins and the level of profits as the economic expansion 
proceeds. Again, the federal government derives a considerable amount of 
revenues from sales and excise taxes and customs import duties levied on cyclically 
responsive purchases of durable goods for consumption and investment. It 
should be observed however that year-to-year changes in revenues throughout 
this period were also affected by the gradual application of sales taxes on con- 
struction materials and production machinery and equipment, and at the 
provincial-municipal level by increases in sales, gasoline and property tax rates. 


The net result of these factors over the period was the change from a deficit 
position at the federal level of $461 million in 1961 to a surplus position of $296 
million in 1964 (on a national accounts basis). By the second quarter of 1965, 
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the federal surplus was running at a seasonally adjusted annual rate of some 
$680 million. Despite the reduction in personal income taxes as of July 1, 1969, 
by an equivalent of 10 per cent of the basic tax subject to a maximum reduction 
of $600 in a full year, the buoyancy of demand was such that gains In indirect 
tax revenues and revenue from other sources offset the reduction in personal 
income tax flows. On balance, the rate of federal surplus was relatively un- 
changed during the rest of the year. 


CHART 18 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES 
1961 - 1966 
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From the fourth quarter of 1965, however, the federal surplus on the national 
accounts basis declined by $240 million to an annual rate of $416 million in the 
first quarter of 1966, to $280 million in the second and to $164 million in the 
third; a deficit of over $360 million was recorded in the fourth quarter!. A number 
of factors contributed to the drop in the first quarter of 1966. At the beginning 
of 1966, the flow of old age security payments increased appreciably with the 
first of the scheduled annual reductions to the eligible age limit from 70 to 69 


This apparent change from surplus to deficit arises partly from the seasonal adjustment of interim 
payments to railways. 
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years. In the same quarter higher defence expenditures reflected the lump sum 
_ re-engagement bonus paid to service personnel. On the revenue side the basic 
abatement of personal income taxes to the provinces was raised from 21 to 24 
percentage points. 


In the succeeding quarters of 1966, the growth in revenues did not keep 
pace with the expansion of expenditures. A number of special factors contributed 
to this development. In the second quarter, for example, revenues from direct 
personal income taxes declined, due in part to a shift in tax refunds from the 
first to the second quarter. In the following quarter the flows of personal income 
taxes rebounded sharply as the higher tax rates came into effect, although this 
was offset to some extent by reduced corporate tax liabilities and reduced invest- 
ment income. Increased expenditures in the third quarter reflected the larger 
payments for international assistance and grants to universities. Special factors 
in the fourth quarter included larger interim payments to the railways and pay 
increases to the armed forces personnel. ; 


The government sector as a whole at the beginning of 1966 showed a rise 
in the government surplus (on a national accounts basis) from a rate of $400 
million in the fourth quarter of 1965 to a rate of close to $544 million in the first 
quarter of 1966, as contributions from the Canada and Quebec pension plans 
began to flow in with no benefit payments to be made in the first year. By then, 
it was becoming evident that the demand pressures in the economy generally 
and the pace of the investment boom in particular were generating inflationary 
conditions in an economy already operating at or close to capacity. With this 
in mind, the Minister of Finance introduced a number of restraining measures 
in the spring budget. 


After these and other changes had been taken into account a surplus of 
$455 million, exclusive of the refundable tax, was forecast on a national accounts 
basis for 1966-67 in the spring budget. By late 1966 the pressure of excessive 
demand had moderated. Mainly because expenditures were higher than had 
been expected in the spring budget, it appeared the surplus would be substantially 
lower than the amount forecast earlier. A supplementary budget was brought 
down on December 19 to introduce measures for financing the recently-legislated 
“ouaranteed income supplement” programme for needy pensioners. In reviewing 
the situation at that time, it was decided that, taking account of the changes 
since March, the action taken should be economically neutral, balancing the 
expenditures on the guaranteed incomes supplement with increased revenues. 
Accordingly, taxes were raised by an amount of $290 million annually, to meet 
the forecast cost of the new programme. 


Cash requirements of the federal government, which cover loans and invest- 
ments as well as budgetary requirements, also proved to be greater than had 
been forecast in the budget of March 29, 1966. At that time the Minister had 
forecast for 1966-67 a budgetary requirement of $150 million, and a further $350 
million for non-budgetary transactions such as loans, investments, advances, 
etc., exclusive of amounts collected from the refundable tax. By December, 
. higher than anticipated expenditures had raised the budgetary deficit to $340 
million. On the non-budgetary side, cash requirements were raised also by $150 
million from those forecast earlier, mainly because of larger direct loans for 
housing. 

In terms of statistical detail underlying recent federal revenue changes, 


three-quarters of the $748 million increase from 1965 to 1966 is represented by 
larger revenues from personal direct taxes and indirect sales taxes. Personal 
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income tax flows strengthened with the growth in labour income and the restora- 
tion in June 1966 of most of the tax cut made a year earlier. Offsetting effects 
included the increase of the basic abatement to the provinces and, to some extent, 
the tax deductibility of contributions to the Canada and Quebec pension plans. 


Federal sales and other indirect taxes rose by 10.2 per cent in 1966, a some- 
what lower rate than in previous years. This was partly associated with a decline 
in the rate of growth of expenditure on durable goods and housing construction 
but also because the higher figures of the preceding years reflect the progressive 
application of the sales tax to building materials and production machinery and 
equipment. 


On the expenditure side, total federal outlays rose by close to 14.2 per cent, 
slightly more than the rate of increase of the previous year. Of the total increase 
of $1,192 million, approximately one-half is accounted for by larger purchases 
of goods and services. Wages and salaries, the largest single factor contributing 
to this increase, rose by 13.1 per cent, largely as a result of higher wage and salary 
rates. 


Other factors included increased international assistance, re-enlistment 
bonuses and higher pay and allowances to armed service personnel, and special 
contributions to superannuation accounts consequent upon the pay increases. 
It should be noted, however, that the latter is an actuarial adjustment and 
does not represent cash outlays in the current period. 


Transfers to other levels of government rose by $232 million or 16.3 per 
cent, primarily because of larger payments to the provinces under federal- 
provincial fiscal arrangements and under the Technical and Vocational Training 
Assistance Act. 


Transfers to persons rose by 7.0 per cent, with over two-thirds of the change 
arising from increased old age security payments associated in part with the 
reduction in the age limit at which these are paid. The balance of the increase 
was spread among a number of items, the largest being the payment to universities 
associated with the raising of the per capita grant from $2 to $5. Interest on the 
public debt rose by 9.4 per cent and transfers to business by 25.1 per cent, the 
latter reflecting mainly larger subsidies to railways. 


The net position of the provincial-municipal governments on a national 
accounts basis also declined in 1966. Provincial-municipal expenditures rose by 
15.4 per cent in 1966, compared to a 13.3 per cent increase in 1965, while the 
revenue increase was fractionally smaller in 1966 than in the previous year. As a 
result, the provincial-municipal government sector showed a deficit, on the 
national accounts basis, of $558 million in 1966 compared to deficits of $360, 
$317 and $322 millions in 1963, 1964 and 1965 respectively. 


Provincial revenues rose by 15 per cent to $7,293 million in 1966. Personal 
direct taxes, which accounted for one-fifth of provincial revenues, increased by 
roughly one quarter, mainly due to a 36 per cent rise in personal income tax 
receipts following the transfer of an additional abatement of 3 percentage points 
from the Government of Canada to the provinces. Indirect taxes increased by 
almost 15 per cent, largely because of an 18 per cent rise in gasoline and retail 
sales tax receipts. This reflected a widening of the retail sales tax base in Quebec, 
as well as a 2 percentage points increase of this tax in Ontario and an increase 
in gasoline tax in both Ontario and Saskatchewan. Additional transfers from the 
Government of Canada raised the level of federal transfers to roughly 20 per 
cent of provincial government revenue. 
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Expenditure on goods and services, which made up over a third of provincial 
government outlays, increased by almost one quarter, mainly because of a rapid 
rise In capital expenditures by provinces. This was particularly evident in the 
third quarter of the year, when there was a sharp upswing arising mainly from 
a spurt in capital spending on highways in some provinces. Transfers to persons 
rose by 16 per cent, reflecting a substantial increase in grants to non-commercial 
institutions, which for national accounts purposes are included in the personal 
sector. This again reflected the growing outlays of provincial governments for 
health and education. Finally, transfers from the provinces to municipalities 
increased by almost 18 per cent as grants to school corporations and for general 
purposes expanded sharply. 


In 1966, municipal governments ran a deficit of $588 million on a national 
accounts basis, a somewhat larger deficit than in the previous year. Revenue 
increased by 12 per cent to $4,427 million and expenditure by 11 per cent to 
$5,015 million. Indirect taxes, which at the municipal level consist largely of 
real property taxes, increased by over 7 per cent. 


Municipal expenditure on goods and services, which forms over nine- 
tenths of the total expenditure of municipalities, rose by over 11 per cent over 
the previous year. Outlays on wages and salaries rose by 9 per cent, and there 
was a 24 per cent rise in outlays for buildings, machinery and equipment by 
municipal governments, including school authorities. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


The Current Account 

Historically, the Canadian deficit on current international transactions has 
acted as a barometer of the economy’s need to call upon external resources, 
tending to rise during an economic expansion, and shrink when the rate of eco- 
nomic growth slackens. This is due largely to the elasticity of imports to changes 
in income and pressures on domestic resources. However, the effect of this on 
the total current account balance is moderated by the relatively steady increase 
in payments to service past capital inflows. With the beginning of the present 
business expansion, the balance on current account might have been expected 
to deteriorate in accordance with the historical trend. The fact is that this did 
not happen, and it is not possible to relate recent changes in the balance of 
payments closely to trends in domestic demand. 


Several factors account for this development. During the period of high 
unemployment between 1957 and 1961, a substantial proportion of domestic 
productive capacity had become idle, and this allowed subsequent increases in 
demand for goods and services to be met from domestic sources rather than 
imports. During the early part of the current expansion as well, imports were 
affected by the devaluation of the Canadian dollar in 1962 and more briefly by 
the emergency import surcharges imposed in that year. Imports did not begin to 
accelerate until later in the expansion when there was less spare domestic capacity 
to draw upon and more resources were being put into investment, which has a 
heavy import content. Exports, on the other hand, received a special stimulus 
from the devaluation in 1962 and from the long-term wheat contracts with the 
U.S.S.R. and Mainland China, under which deliveries were heaviest in 1964. 
The merchandise trade surplus continued to rise to a peak of $701 million in 1964. 
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Looking at non-merchandise transactions, receipts started to grow in 1960 
more rapidly than payments, in particular those related to travel, freight and 
shipping and inheritances and migrants’ funds. This served to reduce substantially 
the growth rate for the deficit on non-merchandise transactions and actually led 
to an absolute decline in 1962 and 1963. The net effect of these factors was to 
reduce the current account deficit from $928 million in 1961 to $424 million in 
1964, although the economy had entered upon a period of vigorous expansion. 
The reversal in 1965 was due to a pause in wheat shipments, which reduced the 
growth in exports to 6.2 per cent, while imports rose by 14.5 per cent. The latter 
was partly a result of the growing pressure on resources and partly due to the 
effect of the Canada-U.S. automotive agreement, which led to an increase 
in both exports and imports of automotive products. The consequent contraction 
of the trade surplus was accompanied by an increase in the deficit on non- 
merchandise transactions (although the growth rate for receipts continued to 
exceed that for payments), producing a current account deficit in excess of $1 
billion for 1965. 


Exports and imports of goods and services in 1966 have been discussed 
already as separate elements in demand and supply in the domestic economy. 
It will be recalled that in neither case were developments in 1966 fully in accord- 
ance with cyclical experience. Even apart from wheat and autos, exports showed 
considerable strength as a result of demand pressure in the United States and 
some of this pressure was thereby transferred to the Canadian economy. The 
growth of Canadian imports on the other hand was less than could have been 
expected in the light of heavy pressures of demand in Canada. 


For 1966 as a whole merchandise exports increased by more than 17 per 
cent while merchandise imports rose by less than 15 per cent. The surplus on 
merchandise trade amounted to $380 million for the year compared with $118 
million in 1965. It was noted earlier that the reasons for the relatively modest 
increase in imports In a year of exceptional demand pressures cannot be fully 
explained on the basis of present information. At the same time, merchandise 
exports benefited from the special circumstances affecting wheat and automotive 
trade. Apart from these special circumstances, merchandise trade on other items 
moved from near balance in 1965 to a deficit of about $100 million in 1966. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that a higher level of wheat exports generates 
income which is partly spent on imported items including agricultural machin- 
ery. By the same token, the much higher two-way trade in automotive parts 
has involved substantial increases in imports of capital equipment by the auto 
industry. Accordingly, one cannot regard the additional receipts from sales of 
wheat and trade in automotive products as being a net gain to the merchandise 
balance that was not offset by some additional imports. 


The overall gain in the trade balance in 1966 was partly offset by the further 
increase in the deficit on non-merchandise transactions. As already suggested, 
however, not much of this deterioration can really be described as cyclical. 
The balance on inheritances and migrants’ funds, which is not in any case an 
element in the national income and expenditure accounts, showed a further 
substantial improvement, owing to a steep rise in receipts and an actual decline 
in payments. The rate of emigration to the U.S.A. was sharply reduced in 1966, 
partly as a result of changes in immigration regulations and procedures in that 
country, while immigration into Canada reached the highest level since 1957. 
Payments for freight and shipping rose more moderately than in 1965, and the 
deficit for these transactions therefore declined again following a deterioration 
in the previous year. In total, there was a shift in the trend of the last few years, 
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CHART 19 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS, CURRENT ACCOUNT COMPONENTS 
1953 - 1966 
AS PER CENT OF GNP 
ANNUAL 
PER CENT (BASED ON CURRENT VALUES) PER CENT 
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CHART 20 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS CURRENT ACCOUNT 
1965 - 1966 
BY QUARTERS 
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in that payments for services now rose at a higher rate than receipts for the 
first time since 1959. Chiefly responsible for this change of trend and the deterio- 
ration of the deficit on non-merchandise transactions were an increase in official 
contributions and bigger deficits on interest and dividends and travel accounts. 
The larger outflow for official contributions was related to higher shipments of 
wheat under bilateral food aid programmes (particularly to India), and cash 
contributions under multilateral aid programmes. Receipts of interest and divi- 
dends declined for the second year in succession and thus added further to the 
rise in the deficit on this account. Expenditures by Canadian tourists abroad 
rose considerably faster than in the previous year, while Canadian receipts from 
tourism rose more slowly. As a result, the improvement which occurred in the 
travel balance in 1965 was more than reversed in 1966, contributing to the in- 
crease in the overall non-merchandise deficit. Gold production declined for the 
fifth consecutive year, and at about twice the 1965 rate. In all other non-mer- 
chandise transactions, receipts continued to rise more rapidly than payments, 
but not sufficiently to achieve a further reduction in the deficit for these items 
in 1966. 


The growth in the deficit on non-merchandise transactions was incurred 
chiefly with the U.S.A., where it more than offset the improvement in the trade 
balance and produced a higher bilateral deficit on current account. Canada’s 
current position with the U.K. also deteriorated, but the trade surplus earned 
in respect of other countries was sufficiently large to offset the increase in net 
payments on services and trade to the U.S. and U.K. and produce an aggregate 
deficit on current account some $100 million smaller than in 1965. 


TABLE 17 


CURRENT ACCOUNT OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
(millions of dollars) 


1966 
1963 1964 1965 (Preliminary 
estimates) 
Merchandise trade 
EIS POLUS rey rds silaia ar opictee she oer eee eens seecoc te eaee 7,082 8, 238 8,745 10,270 
NT PORCINE AR AS: GE OE se 6,579 Un REHl 8,627 9,890 
(Balance ntt eee te cee enn cee ne ee a re 503 701 118 380 
Non-merchandise trade 
Balances— 
Gold production available for export....... +154 +145 +138 +125 
ERT AVOlly. Wee ba cue. cot eitn Mens ae an ree + 24 — 50 — 32 — 60 
interest aud dividend sins cee eee —630 —678 —761 —884 
Brevehtrand shipping sven cae-e interne — 85 — 35 — 82 — 74 
Inheritances and migrants’ funds........... — 35 — 382 _— + 60 
ficial CONE ULLONS:. 1). <pelevacuicrsn ehemepasiices — 65 — 69 — 92 —167 
All other current transactions.............. —408 —406 —372 — 363 
SIO tau Se. eee situs aes asi aRecone aoe aeies —1,045 —1,125 —1,201 —1,363 
Gurrentsaccount: balance. ei a+ toes a teeta acre are — 542 — 424 —1,083 — 983 


Reference table 31 shows Canada’s bilateral account with the United States. 
In 1966, the current account deficit with the U.S. increased to $2,107 million 
from $2,050 million in the preceding year. As in 1965, the greater part of the 
current account deficit with the United States was financed by means other 
than a net import of capital from the United States. The net inflow of long-term 
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capital from the U.S. rose from $964 million to $1,146 million, and there was a 
somewhat smaller net outflow of short-term capital to the United States than in 
1965. The net overall balance remaining to be financed fell from $1,594 million 
in 1965 to $1,308 million in 1966. But whereas the overall deficit with the United 
States in 1965 had been more than covered by the combination of current account: 
earnings elsewhere and an inflow of over a billion dollars of short-term capital 
from overseas, in 1966 the short-term capital account with overseas countries 
was virtually in balance. Current account earnings overseas rose from $829 
million to $999 million, and the net outflow of long-term capital to the rest of 
the world was rather smaller; this left $484 million of the 1966 deficit with the 
U.S. to be covered out of Canadian reserves and domestic gold production. 
Gold output was in fact smaller, by $13 million in balance of payments terms, 
and about $360 million of the net payments to the United States was therefore 
met by a net drawing-down of reserve assets. 


The Capital Account and the Reserves 

While there was an improvement of $100 million in Canada’s current 
account deficit in 1966, the financing of this deficit and associated matters of 
foreign exchange management led to a number of new developments and practices 
during the year. 


On the one hand, long-term new borrowing in the United States market 
remained for the third full year the main means of such financing. This market 
continued open in practice to the Canadian borrower because an exemption 
from both the Interest Equalization Tax and quantitative guidelines was granted 
by U.S. authorities, while the Canadian government undertook not to use this 
exemption to increase the level of Canada’s official reserves; the terms of this 
undertaking have tended over time towards a slightly lower level of such reserves. 


The way in which credit conditions developed in Canada during 1966 in 
relation to credit market developments in the United States continued to have 
an important influence on the volume of new Canadian issues placed in the 
United States market and the need to maintain an adequate capital inflow in 
this form continued to be of concern in the conduct of Canadian monetary policy. 


The undertaking with the U.S. respecting the level of exchange reserves was 
met in part by special repurchases of Government of Canada and IBRD securities 
from U.S. holders as a means of exporting capital. This new instrument of 
special repurchases gave additional flexibility to the monetary authorities in the 
carrying out of their policies. 


Turning to the figures for the capital account, new issues of Canadian bonds 
abroad, net of ordinary retirements, rose by just about $250 million in 1966, to 
$1,053 million as against $805 million in 1965, in large part as a result of the 
postponement of deliveries requested in November 1965. The majority of this 
increase was offset by the special repurchases of Government securities and 
purchases of IBRD bonds, which together totalled $182 million, and which were 
carried out as a means of meeting the undertaking with the United States 
respecting the level of official reserves. 


Direct investment in Canada by non-residents rose again, to well over 
double the level of 1964; much of the increase was associated with investment 
in the automobile industry, but there were also large increments in respect of 
electrical equipment, petroleum and other minerals, and pulp and paper capacity. 
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Over the year as a whole, there was a small net disinvestment by Canadian 


residents in directly-owned enterprises abroad, leading to a capital inflow from 
this source of $10 million. 


Portfolio transactions in Canadian stocks resulted in a net outflow in 1966 
of about one-half of the 1965 total. A particularly heavy slate of repayments 
of export credits reduced net advances to only $43 million, against $187 million 
in 1965. Major offsets to these were a $99 million net outflow for the repurchase 
of outstanding Canadian bonds, apart from the special purchases by the govern- 
ment for balance of payments reasons (against a $62 million inflow in the previous 
year), and a quadrupling of the outflow for the acquisition of foreign securities: 
from $84 million in 1965, net purchases rose to $357 million last year. 


In the first half of 1966, the net inflow of long-term capital into Canada, 
leaving aside the special repurchases, was $785 million, just $30 million more 
than the current account deficit incurred over the same period. The repurchases, 
combined with some outflow of short-term funds in the first quarter of the year, 
had brought the total of Canadian official reserve assets (here defined as holdings 
of gold and U:S. dollars and Canada’s net creditor position with the International 
Monetary Fund) by the end of June to $2,595 million, close to the agreed level 
of about US $2,550 million.! 


Over the year as a whole, however, and especially in the third quarter (at 
a time when further government bond repurchases were being undertaken in 
order to offset some of the normal seasonal strength of the current account), 
there was a pronounced movement in short-term capital flows by comparison 
with 1965. The Canadian chartered banks had complied with a request of the 
Minister of Finance in March 1965, that they not worsen their net asset posi- 
tion vis-d-vis U.S. residents, as compared with the position of December 1964. 
This was done in order to protect the U.S. balance of payments position and 
Canada’s access to U.S. capital markets. Canadian banks took substantial 
short positions in the Eurodollar markets overseas; in fact they had moved from 
a net foreign currency asset position overseas of over half a billion dollars in 
January 1965 to a net liability position of similar magnitude by October of that 
year. In doing so, they not only strengthened their net asset position in the 
United States, but reduced their net foreign currency liabilities to Canadian 
residents as well. This constituted a net inflow of short-term capital into 
Canada amounting to $426 million, which lent more than incidental support 
to the Canadian balance of payments in that year. It was, however, a form of 
support which could not, by its nature, continue indefinitely; and in 1966 it 
ceased and was replaced by an outflow. This outflow was compounded of a con- 
tinued rise in the banks’ net asset position vis-a-vis U.S. residents, little change 
in their net liabilities overseas, and an increase in their net liabilities to Canadian 
residents. Although their own net foreign currency asset position vis-a-vis 
Canadian residents strengthened somewhat, most of the latter increase was 
reflected in an outflow to the United States, approaching half a billion dollars 
for the year as a whole, and more than accounting for the net outflow of $325 
million for all forms of short-term capital. 


The net effect of these diverse capital movements and the current account 
balance upon Canada’s official reserve asset position was a reduction of $359 
million in terms of Canadian dollars. Canada’s net position with the IMF in 


(In December 1965, Canada agreed to reduce its target figures for reserves from US $2,700 million 
fixed in 1963 to US $2,600 million by the end of 1966. This target has been adjusted to take into account 
Canada’s payment of gold to the value of $47.5 million U.S. as part of its quota increase in the International 
Monetary Fund, since it was considered that a reduction in official holdings arising from this cause did not 


ates 


reflect a balance of payments requirement justifying the use of the United Statcs capital market. 
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fact improved by rather more than $100 million; roughly half of this represented 
the transfer of gold from Canada’s official holdings as 25 per cent of an increase 
in IMF quota. The drop in official holdings of gold and foreign exchange (after 
this transfer, and including working balances of convertible currencies other 
than U.S. dollars), totalled $462 million in terms of the Canadian dollar equivalent. 


SOURCE AND DISPOSITION OF SAVING 


On a national accounts basis total national saving in 1966 amounted to 
some $11.8 billion, about $1.3 billion higher than the 1965 total. National 
saving thus has continued to supply by far the greater part of the resources 
needed by the business sector for investment. The extent to which Canada drew 
upon foreign saving was fractionally less in 1966 than it was in 1965. These 
developments are summarized in table 18. 


In the personal sector, where saving is the difference between personal 
income after taxes and personal expenditure on goods and services, total saving 
amounted to $3.4 billion, some 17.5 per cent higher than the $2.9 billion recorded 
a year earlier. This was very largely a reflection of the exceptionally sharp advance 
in farm income which occurred during the year, arising both from larger crops 
and higher prices of farm products. Personal saving represented 9.0 per cent of 
personal disposable income in 1966, compared to 8.4 per cent in 1965, and while 
some part of this represents larger inventories and higher inventory values in 
the hands of farmers, saving by wage and salary earners and out of other forms 
of income also rose. This level of saving relative to personal disposable income 
was higher than that of any other year in the expansion which began in 1961. 


Business saving in 1966 was affected by the levelling-off in growth of cor- 
poration profits. Along with a continued rise in dividends paid this resulted in 
a reduced level of undistributed profits. At the same time capital consumption 
allowances, also a component of business saving, increased by less than in 1965; 
this was largely a result of the budget measures of March 1966, when the regula- 
tions were changed to reduce the capital cost allowances which could be claimed 
against some classes of capital assets acquired during the subsequent eighteen 
months. The moderating effects of these trends was slightly offset by an addi- 
tion to saving arising out of the operations of the Canadian Wheat Board. The 
inventory valuation adjustment, which removes that part of recorded business 


profits arising from the effect of changing prices on inventory values, was little 
changed from 1965. 


In the government sector, as discussed in detail in other pages of this review, 
expenditures accelerated while revenues, excluding the revenues of the Canada 
and Quebec pension plans, increased less. On this basis, the momentum of the 
swing from deficit to surplus which had been occurring over the preceding five 
years was not maintained in 1966. Within the framework of the national saving 
account, however, the revenues of the government pension plans are added to 
the revenues of the government sector and the addition to total saving repre- 
sented by the net revenues of these plans is regarded as arising in the govern- 
ment sector. Inclusion of pension plan revenues in the government sector re- 
sulted in a moderately larger surplus in 1966 than was recorded in 1965. 
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TABLE 18 
SOURCES OF SAVING 


== 1964 1965 1966 
(Millions of dollars) 
TECSORSORRL TANSH ASTET aT ere Oe Sa a Cae IN a) Vonage 2,059 2,927 3,438 
EMIGinGSS.eLOSS: Sayin Combo talli.eea pa all AON. acaesbee este acy ae 7,182 
(a) Undistributed COrporacion protuisnne a. eee ee ; : ; ' . ne ean aes 
(b) Capital consumption allowances and miscellaneous valua- i 
tion ACIUSUUAGHE Meme eh OL he AN Stn pee ken tee 5,600 6,110 6,591 
(c) Adjustment ONiArangtrancactians teen eae en "111 —44 ‘ 156 
(d) Capital assistance from governments...................... 82 84 59 
HiVencoLyvav ala tion adjustmentitass.. cea. aul ee net nn. —131 —325 —318 
Government surplus“(--) or deficit (—)..........s000.--ee4cevscun — 21 +246 +280 
Wederal ets foes: rt shkelepeteras ees vate Vice Nee tne ee ae Sea ee +296 +568 +124 
ierovancialeandsviunicipals sees cera ete se. cite. Aor hae ot —317 —322 —558 
Canadagand Quebec: Pension elanse. ., 44... 0. eee — — +714 
Deficit on current account with non-residents.................. wr 412 1,141 1,101 
RESICUAIRCLLOLME. Hees Tee ee Ae te EE OR ee ee — 6 8 336 
TRGSUED |, ise A A i Sat eI OA BO Ue ah 9 A ne ih BD 9,495 11,591 12,873 
DISPOSITION OF SAVING 
—— 1964 1965 1966 


(Millions of dollars) 


IDusinessietosssixed Capital LOLmMationy, .cm.qactya nenieee see pelea ere 9,103 10, 651 12,214 
Value of physical change in inventories. ..........002ee.+secceree 386 948 995 
EVESTCM Ae RRO AM Leet re hones tian ce so aes See ay eee eee 6 — 8 —336 

‘TRONS VE RS Ree, PIN Sy. Sey PR edn Coo eon eee 9,495 11,591 12,8738 


Source: DBS The National Accounts. 


The investment expenditures of the business sector in 1966 exceeded the 
saving originating in the business sector by $4.9 billion. (The comparable figure 
in 1965 was $4.0 billion, and in 1964 $2.3 billion.) Within the framework of the 
national accounts, these figures indicate the magnitude of the transfer of claims 
on current production among sectors, and also give some indication of the speed 
of the growth of the transfer in recent years. 


1964 1965 1966 


(billions of dollars) 
Business investment (including investment by 


government business enterprises).............-- ORD 11.6 12.9 
BUSINCSS SAVING seca. cine iaeiepcener cape tue ler isto oun tasters aes oie 7.2 7.6 8.0 
Net use by business of saving in other sectors....... 2.3 “4.0 “4.9 
Foreign sector saving Used: means ye aches te nats 4 ileal el 
Saving supplied by non-business domestic sectors. .. ts 2.9 38 
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It is, of course, important to bear in mind that these figures show the net 
saving and investment of major sectors in the economy. They do not show how 
this net saving is transferred from savers to borrowers through the medium of 
financial instruments. Developments in the financial markets, where the financial 
institutions perform the function of facilitating these transfers, are discussed in 


detail below. 


FINANCIAL SECTOR 


Introduction 

The process of transferring funds from savers to borrowers in the economy 
during 1966 encountered strains arising both from domestic and from external 
sources. 


Corporate profits in 1966 were no larger than in 1965, while dividend pay- 
ments increased. As a result, undistributed profits were reduced, and corpora- 
tions, faced with plans for large increases in capital expenditures, found it 
necessary to run down their liquid positions and to seek funds in substantial 
volume in Canada and abroad. However, the funds actually raised in 1966 were 
substantially less than in 1965. This fact, combined with the impact of the 
federal budget, probably contributed to the shortfall of actual capital expend- 
itures from the level anticipated in mid-year. 


Governments as a whole more than doubled their 1966 borrowings, from the 
level reached in 1965. Provinces and municipalities raised by way of bank loans 
and securities issues almost $750 million more in 1966 than they had the previous 
year. However, some $630 million of this financing took the form of transfers 
through the Canada and Quebec Pension Plans. The federal government, which 
had retired a small amount of its total debt in 1965, borrowed over $400 million 
net in 1966. 


The proportion of funds which was transferred from personal savers to 
borrowers through the medium of financial institutions was lower in 1966 than 
in 1965. Over the whole of 1966, total liabilities of deposit-accepting institutions 
increased at a rate of less than two-thirds that of 1965. The rate of growth of 
institutions which collect contractual savings was slightly less in 1966 than in 
1965. The mortgage market was particularly affected by this development. 


Canada’s net use of foreign savings, as measured by the current account 
deficit, was fractionally smaller in 1966 than it had been in 1965. However, de- 
mands for funds abroad, both in the United States and in Europe, were very 
high. Credit conditions in foreign financial markets became markedly more 
restrictive during the course of 1966 until almost the end of the year. Canadian 
financial markets were inevitably affected by these developments abroad. 


As is explained in some detail in the Annual Report of the Governor of the 
Bank of Canada, monetary policy remained restrictive during the first half of 
1966, and the Bank Rate was raised in December 1965 and again in March 
1966. However, ‘during the summer, when the upward pressure on interest 
rates in the United States became particularly severe, the Bank of Canada 
ee considerable resistance to a further tightening of credit conditions in 
vanada.”’ 


Interest rates during the year reached levels which had not been seen since 
ai ) by 
the 1920’s. In August yields on Government of Canada bonds reached 6 per cent, 
and after some easing again reached this level in late November and early 


© Bank of Canada Annual Report p. 40. 
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December. Provincial, municipal and corporate long-term interest rates rose 
even more sharply. Shortly after mid-year municipal and corporate bonds 
reached levels of about 6.75 per cent on average, and provincial bonds yielded 
over 6.60 per cent, where they remained until the end of the year. By the fourth 
quarter of the year rates on prime conventional residential mortgages had 
reached 8 per cent. 


_ However, by year end credit conditions both at home and abroad were 
easing and interest rates declining. This trend has continued into 1967. 


Demand and Supply of Funds Through the Capital Markets 


Private Financial Institutions 


Changes in the magnitudes and composition of the assets and liabilities of 
all financial institutions taken together reflect trends in the amount and nature 
of savings made available by lenders to financial institutions and in the dis- 
position of these funds to ultimate borrowers. While data are not available for 
all financial institutions, a consolidation of the assets and liabilities of deposit- 
accepting institutions, which account for a large proportion of the resources of 
financial institutions, is shown in reference tables 35 and 36, on a quarterly basis, 
for the period December 1964 to December 1966. The percentage distribution of 
these assets and liabilities for the same period is shown in reference tables 37 
and 38. The institutions included are the chartered banks, Quebec savings 
banks, trust companies and loan companies; caisses populaires and credit unions 
are excluded only because the data are not yet available. 


During 1966 the total assets and liabilities of the deposit-accepting institu- 
tions rose by $2,259 million, or by 7.9 per cent, substantially less than that 
recorded in 1965. 


ASSETS OR LIABILITIES OF THE DEPOSIT-ACCEPTING INSTITUTIONS 
(Millions of dollars) 


Percentage 
End of Amount Change Change 
LOGS eRe ELEY. Cee rater eee et ies Aon eae nee oe 23, 634 — — 
DO GAD arcoR Roe te cis iy sh xiece. cvs tics NEU CRS a eater a emcee 25,371 Lara. leao 
Gee eet Pre tess ROR ADA tater oe cas eke SI cope eee re Ae eae 28,473 3,102 1220 
NOG Gis Pen ite cce at ure eee cua ck paneer FOR eR SRS a eee 30, 732 2,259 7.93 


This decline in the rate of growth occurred in the first half of 1966, partic- 
ularly in the first quarter. During the second half of the year, as credit conditions 
became easier and the liquidity of deposit-accepting institutions improved, the 
growth rate strengthened and equalled that recorded during the same period 
in 1965. The Caisses Populaires Desjardins du Quebec, on the other hand, sus- 
tained their 1965 rate of expansion throughout most of 1966. 


Total chequable deposits increased by $1,092 million in 1966 and accounted 
for 48 per cent of the total increase in liabilities. Term and notice deposits, 
debentures and certificates, continuing a trend which was evident in 1964 and 
which accelerated in 1965 as the interest rates paid for these forms of savings in- 
creased, rose twice as fast as chequable deposits, by 12.8 per cent, and accounted 
for 33 per cent of the total increase in liabilities. 
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Of the increased funds available to these institutions in 1966, approximately 
$890 million were channelled into new loans, mainly to businesses. Loans to 
instalment finance companies declined from the high level reached in the fourth 
quarter of 1965. Loans to individuals remained a relatively stable proportion of 
total assets. Investment in mortgages rose by $367 million in 1966, decreasing: 
slightly the proportion of assets held in this form. Investments in government 
bonds rose by only $176 million during the year, leaving the proportion of 
assets held in this form approximately unchanged. A reduction in the propor- 
tion of assets held in provincial and municipal bonds was offset by an increase 
in Government of Canada securities. In the category of other securities, cor- 
porate bonds marked up a substantial increase but there was little change in the 
volume of funds invested in stocks. 


The insurance companies and the trusteed pension plans are another im- 
portant channel of saving. Their assets and liabilities have grown more uniformly 
than those of the deposit-accepting institutions, because the savings which they 
receive are contractual and respond in only a minor way to changes in credit 
conditions and interest rates. In 1966, the net flow of funds into sixteen Canadian 
life insurance companies, which together account for about 83 per cent of total 
premium income in Canada, amounted to $640 million. Of the funds available 
in 1966, about 96 per cent arose from insurance operations in Canada (net 
premium income); the remainder, $23.5 million, represents the amount transferred 
from abroad. The funds available for investment by these companies in 1966 
were increased by a further $75 million as a result of a net disinvestment in their 
holdings of Government of Canada, provincial and municipal government securi- 
ties, and from a small reduction in holdings of finance company short-term 
paper. Of the total of $715 million available for investment, $457 million were 
channelled into mortgage loans and sales agreements, bringing this category to 
more than 50 per cent of the total assets of insurance companies. Of the remain- 
ing funds, $136 million were invested in corporate bonds, $44 million in real 
estate, $34 million in preferred and common stocks, and about $30 million in 
policy loans which were up substantially from previous years. 


Of the remaining financial institutions, the sales finance and consumer 
loan companies are the largest, with assets valued at over $4 billion. The mutual 
funds are also significant with assets approaching $2 billion in value. Data for 
these institutions are not yet available for the fourth quarter of 1966. During 
the first three quarters of 1966 the assets of these institutions expanded at a 
slower rate than they did during the same period of 1965. 


Non-Financial Corporations 

As in 1965, investment outlays made by businesses in 1966 exceeded by a 
substantial amount business retained cash flows generated during the year. 
As noted above, on the national accounts basis businesses in 1966 had to meet 
$4.9 billion of their requirements from sources other than 1966 retained cash 
flows, compared with a similar requirement of $4.0 billion in 1965. 


During the first half of 1966 particularly, in the face of a buoyant demand 
for funds from all sides and a very limited expansion of credit, many businesses 
experienced considerable difficulty in obtaining funds from outside sources. 
The cost of obtaining these funds, whether short-term or long-term, increased 
substantially through the year, as is shown in reference table 39. Since actual 
business investment outlays in 1966 did not in the event rise to the level predicted 
in the mid-year survey of investment intentions, it seems evident that both the 
high cost of funds and difficulties in getting them prevented many businesses 
from carrying out their revised intentions. 
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CHART 21 


NET NEW ISSUES OF MARKETABLE SECURITIES 
1962 - 1966 


FOREIGN CURRENCIES 
CANADIAN DOLLARS 


$ BILLIONS $ BILLIONS 
GOVERNMENT OF CANADA PROVINCIAL AND MUNICIPAL 
GOVERNMENTS 2 


CORPORATIONS 


PaRaeee 


1962 63 64 65 64 


Funds obtained by non-financial businesses through the issue of new 
securities, bonds, common stock and preferred shares totalled $1,434 million 
in 1966 compared with $1,706 million in 1965. Whereas in 1965 $1,207 million 
was in the form of bonds, and $873 million of these bond issues were placed in 
Canada, in 1966 only $905 million was in the form of bonds and of these only 
$474 million were sold in Canada. Businesses seeking funds in the United States 
were faced during much of the year with severely strained market conditions, 
which restricted the amount of funds which could be made available to them. 
Canadian corporations managed to increase their sale of new issues in that market 
in 1966 as compared with 1965. However part of this reflected the postpone- 
ments into 1966 of borrowings originally scheduled for delivery in late 1965. 
Direct investment from abroad, which plays an important role in providing 
funds for Canadian businesses, increased to $660 million in 1966 from $405 


million in the previous year. 
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Chartered bank Canadian dollar loans to businesses increased by about $400 
million in 1966 compared with an increase of nearly $700 million in 1965. Another 
very important source of shorter-term financing for businesses, sales finance 
companies, actually ran down outstanding loans by about $150 million during 
the year. . 


Federal Government 

The increase in Government of Canada outstanding securities during 1966 
totalled $430 million, compared with a net retirement of $52 million in 1965. 
During 1966 the distribution shifted somewhat from the hands of the general 
public! to government accounts and the chartered banks. The holdings by the 
general public of Canada Savings Bonds increased by $223 million, while their 
holdings of marketable government securities were reduced by $252 million. The 
chartered banks, on the other hand, increased holdings of marketable Govern- 
ment of Canada securities by $167 million. Holdings by government accounts of 
Treasury bills increased by $10 million while their holdings of other government 
securities rose by $282 million. The increases in government accounts’ holdings of 
these securities included $129 million special non-marketable bonds purchased by 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission and $163 million Government of 
Canada U.S. dollar bonds purchased by the Securities Investment Account. $157 
million of these U.S. dollar bonds were purchased in connection with the manage- 
ment of Canada’s foreign exchange reserves. Bank of Canada holdings of Treasury 
bills declined during the year by $200 million while its holdings of other securities 
increased by $201 million, leaving total holdings of Government of Canada 
securities virtually unchanged at the end of the year. 


Provincial and Municipal Governments 

Major capital expenditure and lending programmes undertaken by provincial 
and municipal agencies and enterprises were largely responsible for a significant 
increase in provincial and municipal cash requirements during the past year. 
Also contributing to heavier demands for outside sources of funds was a 50 per 
cent increase in the combined provincial and municipal deficit on a national 
accounts basis, from $322 million in 1965 to an estimated $558 million in 1966. 


The Canada Pension Plan and the Quebec Pension Plan provided the 
provincial governments with a new substantial source of funds during 1966. 
The total amount of funds received by provinces from the Canada Pension 
Plan in 1966 was about $462 million. Quebec Pension Plan receipts available for 
investment through the Quebec Deposit and Investment Fund amounted to 
about $170 million. A high proportion of these receipts was invested in direct 
and guaranteed marketable securities of the province and its municipalities. 


Notwithstanding the funds made available to provinces and municipalities 
through the Canada and Quebec pension plans, net new borrowing from other 
sources was at a substantially higher level than in 1965. In particular, net new 
issues of provincial and municipal direct and guaranteed marketable securities 
totalled $1,265 million? in 1966 compared with $944 million in 1965. Net new 
issues 1n currencies other than Canadian dollars amounted to $427 million of 
the total net new marketable issues of this sector in 1966 compared with $270 
million in 1965. 


@) Institutions, corporations, and individuals (including non-residents). 

© This figure overstates provincial borrowing to the extent that receipts of the Quebec Pension Plan 
were invested in these marketable securities. Net purchases of these marketable securities were also 
made by provincial accounts of other provinces. 
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CHART 22 


THREE-MONTH INTEREST RATES 


1962 - 1966 


PER CENT PER CENT 


6 
TREASURY BILLS 


CANADA 


FINANCE COMPANY PAPER 
COVERED DIFFERENTIAL 


Mortgage Market 

Mortgage market conditions in 1966 were dominated by the general tighten- 
ing in credit conditions. From mid-1965 to mid-1966 the rate of growth of assets 
of deposit-taking mortgage-lending institutions and life insurance companies 
slackened. This process was reversed, however, in the second half of 1966. By 
the end of the year mortgage lending institutions had worked off their over- 
commitments with respect to mortgages, and had achieved a more liquid and 
flexible position than earlier in the year. 


Interest rates on conventional mortgages rose sharply in Canada and the 
United States over the 18-month period ending December 1966—in Canada, 
from 62 per cent to 8 per cent on prime urban residential property. Loan-to- 
value ratios and other private mortgage loan criteria were toughened during 
this period of tightness in the mortgage markets. 
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While new family formation, migration to urban areas and real income 
growth continued to provide an underlying strength in demand for housing, the 
supply of new housing continued to be dominated by the availability of mortgage 
funds, against a background of heavy competing demands for capital. 


Mortgage approvals for the 18 months ending December 1966 were 27 per 
cent lower than in the preceding 18 months (reference table 40). Housing starts, 
which turned down in the latter part of 1965, continued to decline sharply until 
late 1966, then levelled out. The CMHC direct lending programme cushioned 
the impact on new single family housing starts, which continued their stable 
trend of recent years, while the bulk of the reduction in mortgage lending by 
private lenders fell on new apartment and row housing, non-residential property 
and used housing. 


The Government late in 1966 and early in 1967 took a number of actions 
to stimulate housing construction. To encourage a larger and relatively more 
stable flow of private funds into the mortgage market, the maximum interest 
rate on National Housing Act insured mortgage loans, which had been raised 
to 62 per cent in January 1966, was fixed at 74 per cent in November, and arrange- 
ments were made for future automatic adjustments in this rate at quarterly 
intervals. On April 1, 1967, the NHA rate was automatically readjusted from 

1 per cent to 7 per cent. Prime conventional residential mortgage rates have 
also declined from 8 per cent to 7? per cent early in 1967. 


Amendments to the National Housing Act in 1966 raised the maximum 
permitted ratio of loan to lending value for NHA-financed rental accommodation. 
This change should encourage more borrowing from CMHC for the financing 
of rental construction in smaller communities where private mortgage money 
is not readily available. The legislation also permitted CMHC, for the first 
time, to provide mortgage funds for financing improvements to existing housing 
in urban renewal areas. A program of direct government loans to builders, similar 
to that used to promote winter building in recent years, was announced for 
the spring of 1967. 


Chartered banks, which were authorized to enter the NHA mortgage-loan 
field in 1953 and were active in it until late 1959, have had their authority 
for mortgage lending significantly enlarged under the revision of the Bank Act 
passed in March 1967. The new Act allows the banks to make NHA mortgage 
loans at whatever interest rate is prescribed by the housing act and admits the 
banks to the conventional lending field for the first time. 


Consumer Credit 

The rate of growth in consumer credit slowed during late 1965, and con- 
tinued at a slower pace through most of 1966. In the first nine months of 1966 
consumer credit rose 5.6 per cent compared to 9.5 per cent in the corresponding 
period of the previous year. This occurred while personal incomes after taxes 
and personal spending on non-durable goods and services were increasing at 
substantial rates. However, the rate of growth of personal spending on automo- 
biles and household durables, which are predominantly bought ‘on time’, slowed 
from 11.4 per cent in 1965 to 4.2 per cent in 1966. Individuals in Canada, as 
in the United States, appear to have reduced the rate at which they added to 
their financial assets during 1966. 


CHART 23 


BOND YIELDS 


LONG-TERM GOVERNMENT BONDS 
CANADA AND U.S.A. 


1962 - 1966 


PER CENT PER CENT 


CANADA 


DIFFERENTIAL 


Federal Government Debt Management 


Government of Canada direct and guaranteed marketable securities matur- 
ing in the fiscal year 1966-67, excluding regular issues of three-month and six- 
month Treasury bills, amounted to $1,275 million, or nearly $500 million less 
than in the previous fiscal year. On the other hand, the cash requirements of the 
federal government were substantial in fiscal 1966-67. The economic and financial 
situation has been described above. Debt management operations were designed 
as far as possible to support fiscal and monetary policies in their response to 
current developments at home and abroad. 


There were three maturity dates for Government of Canada direct market- 
able bonds and one maturity date for guaranteed marketable bonds during fiscal 
1966-67. As shown in reference table 42, $325 million 34 per cent bonds were due 
May 1, 1966, $450 million 3 per cent and 33 per cent bonds were due September 1, 
1966, $450 million 4 per cent and 43 per cent bonds were due December 15, 
1966 and $50 million 23 per cent Canadian National Railways Company bonds 
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were due January 2, 1967. While difficult market conditions and developments 
affecting the Government’s future cash requirements influenced to some degree 
all of the refunding operations, each refunding took into account specific condi- 
tions at the time. 


The $325 million bonds maturing on May 1, 1966 had been originally issued 
as money market bonds and were held predominantly by chartered banks and 
corporations. In view of prevailing monetary and fiscal policies and heavy de- 
mands for funds the extent to which current holders of these bonds would re-invest 
in new short-term bonds was uncertain, and it was difficult for the same reasons 
to assess potential demand in other sectors of the bond market. In order to give 
investors a wide choice, a $325 million refunding issue in three tranches was 
offered, details of which are shown in reference table 42, and the Bank of Canada 
announced that it would take a minimum of $50 million of the issue, open as to 
maturity. To provide additional flexibility, the Bank of Canada informed primary 
distributors that it was prepared to purchase the new issues in exchange for certain 
longer-term bonds from its portfolio. As a result of this offer $49 million of 5 
per cent bonds due June 1, 1988 and 5} per cent bonds due May 1, 1990 were 
sold by the Bank of Canada, principally in exchange for the new issue of 53 per 
cent bonds due August 1, 1980. It was considered desirable that the May 1 
refunding should have little impact on the prevailing rate structure and in this 
regard the issue was successful. 


It was evident, when refunding operations in connection with the $450 
million bonds maturing September 1, 1966 were being considered, that a serious 
cash shortage would develop if the high rate of Canada Savings Bond redemp- 
tions was not balanced by a successful CSB campaign in November. Cash require- 
ments had already been revised upwards at this time, and deteriorating market 
conditions in the United States were being reflected in the Canadian market. 
Bond yields in the United States had risen to the highest level in 40 years, leading 
to widespread expectations in the Canadian market that Canadian interest 
rates would move to higher levels. Publication on August 2 of the mid-year 
review of the outlook for private and public investment in Canada for 1966, 
which showed an increase over the investment plans published in February 
despite the fiscal measures introduced in the March 29 budget, contributed to 
these expectations of higher interest rates. On the other hand, monetary policy 
ure one Bt at offering resistance to further tightening of credit conditions in 

anada. 


The new issue comprised $425 million short-term bonds in two maturities, 
of which the Bank of Canada agreed to purchase a minimum of $150 million, and 
$75 million new 5% per cent bonds due September 1, 1992, of which the Bank 
agreed to acquire $25 million. The Bank held $115 million of the maturing bonds. 
The new issues were priced close to the market in an effort to avoid disturbing 
prevailing yields. After the new issues had been priced a series of events in the 
U.S. bond market, including prime lending rate increases by major U.S. com- 
mercial banks and an increase in reserve requirements on time deposits, sparked 
a sharp deterioration in U.S. bond prices, which had an immediate impact upon 
bond prices in Canada. In these circumstances, the Bank of Canada, with the 
objective of resisting an excessive increase in Canadian interest rates, provided 
strong support to the bond market and bought substantially more of the new 
issues than the $175 million minimum undertaken at the time of issue. Despite 
these support operations interest rates in Canada rose significantly. The cash 
effects on the banking system of the Bank’s support were largely offset by 
reversing temporary purchases of U.S. dollars from the Exchange Fund Account 
which had been bought by the Bank of Canada in earlier monetary operations. 
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The Canada Savings Bond campaign was planned at a time of heavy CSB 
redemptions, rising interest rates and extremely competitive and difficult market 
conditions, In order to stem the pace of redemptions and raise net new cash, an 
attractive instrument coupled with an aggressive sales campaign was necessary. 
It was assumed in these circumstances that there would be a substantial in- 
crease In redemptions of past issues to take advantage of a more attractive 
instrument. The Centennial Series, the most attractive Canada Savings Bond 
ever offered, averaged 5.48 per cent in yield if held to maturity. The incorporation 
of a new compound interest feature allowed the investor to double his money 
over a period of 13 years if all the interest coupons were held until the maturity 
date of the bond. The issue was highly successful and about $2.25 billion gross 
sales were recorded by December 31, 1966. A net borrowing of about $286 
million from the sale of Canada Savings Bonds is anticipated for the fiscal year 
as a whole. Falling interest rates and changing market conditions helped to 
improve the attractiveness of the new Canada Savings Bonds and gross sales 
are continuing at a high level. 


Growing evidence of moderating demand pressures and easier monetary 
conditions brought about a significant change in interest rate expectations 
during the last quarter of 1966. Market conditions were particularly buoyant 
in October and the Bank of Canada in its open-market operations was able to 
offer longer-term securities from its portfolio in exchange for bonds due December 
15, 1966. The improved market conditions and the size of Bank of Canada and 
chartered bank holdings of the maturing issues promised to facilitate December 
15 refunding operations. Despite the successful savings bond. campaign in 
November it was recognized that government cash requirements would be 
substantial in the coming year and that for this reason cash balances should be 
maintained at a relatively high level. 


A new technique was introduced in connection with the December 15 
refunding to permit greater flexibility in debt management operations. The 
amount of the new issue was stated to be $500 million ‘“‘or thereabouts’’, on the 
understanding that the variation in the amount of the issue would be confined 
to competitive subscriptions and would not exceed 10 per cent of that part of 
the issue subject to competitive bids. The December 15 issue comprised $100 
million 52 per cent September 1, 1992 bonds, offered firm, and $400 million or 
thereabouts, open as to maturity, of new 5} per cent bonds due January 15, 
1968 and new 52 per cent bonds due December 15, 1970. The Bank of Canada 
undertook in advance to acquire a minimum of $40 million long-term bonds, a 
minimum of $35 million thirteen-month bonds and a minimum of $175 million 
of the 4-year bonds. As shown in reference table 42, $425 million of the short- 
term bonds and $100 million long-term bonds were issued, raising $25 million 
in new cash after allowing for repayment of the $50 million 2% per cent CNR 
bonds due January 2, 1967. In order to offer alternative maturities to cor- 
porate investors, the Bank of Canada offered to purchase up to $35 million 
of the new 54 per cent January 15, 1968 bonds in exchange for up to $15 mil- 
lion of its portfolio holdings of the 4% per cent bonds due June 1, 1967 and up 
to $20 million of the 4+ per cent bonds due January 15, 1968. 


An appropriate opportunity to raise new cash was available on February 1, 
1967, since the next maturity date for Government of Canada bonds was not 
until April 1, 1967. Conditions in the bond market, characterized by evidence 
of excellent institutional response to new bond issues and widespread expecta- 
tions of a continuing decline in interest rates, were favourable to a new Govern- 
ment of Canada bond issue at that time. A three-pronged $150 million bond 
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issue comprising 53 per cent bonds due October 1, 1975, 53 per cent bonds due 
August 1, 1980 and 52 per cent bonds due September 1, 1992, open as to maturity, 
was floated. The Bank of Canada undertook to acquire a minimum of $50 million 
of the new issue. In addition, $100 million of 303-day Treasury bills, of particular 
interest to chartered banks, were auctioned on January 31, 1967. As a result of 
this financing $250 million new cash was raised. The new bonds quickly moved 
to premium over issue price reflecting market expectations of lower interest 
rates. 


During the fiscal year as a whole, $715 million new cash was raised through 
the issue of new marketable securities and net sales of Canada Savings Bonds, and 
$1,275 million marketable bonds were refunded. The introduction of innovations 
and new techniques helped to achieve these objectives. Six of the twelve different 
maturities issued on May 1, 1966, September 1, 1966, December 15, 1966 and 
February 1, 1967, were additions to existing issues. The new 52 per cent 
September 1, 1992 bonds and additions to the 53 per cent August 1, 1980 bonds 
helped to maintain the average term to maturity of Government of Canada. 
marketable securities in the hands of the public at about 10 years. 
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REFERENCE TABLE 4 


CONTRIBUTION OF GNE COMPONENTS TO TOTAL CHANGE IN GNE 
OVER THREE POSTWAR EXPANSIONS 


2Q 1954 10 ei ae Ai 
to 
4Q 1956 1Q 960 4Q. 1966 
== (10 quarters | (8 quarters | (23 quarters 
after after after 
2Q 1954 1Q 1958 1Q 1961 
trough) trough) trough) 
(Per cent) 

Personal expenditure on goods and services...........-..-.+- 43.6 48.9 52.2 
INon=airal lesa... permet ci cerim vob re trtne see erorys cee ee 18.8 17.6 24.2 
[DAVE S28] oF (CR ei raa Cane te 8 8 Py Mey ates fe Me iy se Aa ee 7.0 4.8 7.4 
Bei VACOS eee ee TE eee ee eee ttt eG: ates epee at 17.8 26.5 20.6 

Government expenditure on goods and services.............. 15.6 1555 19.7 
Scere Aires cM MES 2 oes oe ad San oie Pen eet ale Mieco eae 4.7 —1.5 5.8 
IProvincial-Miunicmpales. tyne accion cee teem ore 10.9 17.0 13.9 

Business gross fixed capital formation.........-.........000 31.6 (ik 26.0 
Newsresigential Consbructhione. a.m aes oe erase ae Bis —0.7 2.8 
New non-residential construction.............00.s++++e0: 16.1 —4.9 10.6 
New machinery and equipment....................500-: 11.8 6.7 12.6 

IN‘on-tarim) business: mivien tones)... cee serieeere odie eee tere 15.1 33.8 1.2 

Farm inventories and grain in commercial channels......... 7.4 346 Qa 

Hxponts ol goods andl seryiCes.... sacs asl. «chrysler es ater 17.6 19.9 2527 

im portsio: goods and servicesi(—))..-.n. sees eee ese: —31.0 —21.8 —26.9 

Gross National Expenditure (ex. error)................000085 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Source: DBS The National Accounts. 

REFERENCE TABLE 5 
PRIVATE AND PUBLIC CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 
RECONCILIATION WITH NATIONAL ACCOUNTS INVESTMENT 
1957 | 1963 | 1964 | 1965 | 1966 | 1967 
(Millions of dollars) 
Private and Public Capital Expenditure 
ABE GN eke VER ae ba ARO Rear a poet Bick Sovalr 9,393 10, 944 12, 865 14, 897 15,103 
Deduct: 
New residential construction by gov- 
OMNIMCNtS Ai. saeniee eos ae aoe 21 6 u 9 3 2 
New non-residential construction by 
overnments....6 ya. ees Seen ae 1250 1,609 1,618 1,958 22000 2,030 
New machinery and equipment out- 
lays by governments............... 110 187 216 247 324 308 
Business Gross Fixed Capital Forma- 
tion—National Accounts definition, 
Reference tabling ee. os cance WeouD) 7,591 9,103 10, 651 12, 214 12, 260 


Source: DBS and Department of Trade and Commerce. 
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REFERENCE TABLE 6 


INVESTMENT AS A PERCENTAGE OF GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
1948 to 1966 


——— See 


Total Private Housing Business 
fivestment | ‘Ga,S008 | Puvate and 
Pes Public® 
“AO La. (ea A Papeete MAM loads eR BM 20.4 7.8 12.6 
To BRR Dh Bi 2.7 8.7 13.0 
NTT UNE ee? emit Ut ee anit 21.9 8.9 13.0 
TMM, ert) 5 888 IE oe) ff 22.4 8.6 13.8 
ee ee ae eee) | gta | 22.9 9.0 13.9 
IE of Sed Sh i cea ony ee 23.9 9.4 14.5 
PII serena tee eee ok oka Choate, 23.0 9.6 13.4 
Lo, Tl ee Deg De eter Ee MEER E I 23.0 9.8 13.2 
em a Ate A UL ie enlloy Phe Law (ae | 26.3 9.9 16.4 
TL. al ES Es Pees Reet Re hka. a 27.3 9.6 17.7 
Lead Bete... i Sh od hae a se ee 25.4 10.6 14.8 
Pies ee cone 8 Oe eet 24.1 10.4 13.7 
IOUS 9 eines pie gt ala real ss tea ire tel taealemeratartetpantiet rane 22.8 9.3 13.4 
MEME ER IMT, Es a es. ch, MM ERED O., 21.8 9.1 12.7 
TEND... 4 ee RG a 21.5 9.2 12.3 
(OOS) Se, ors MERE Ri rei eee a a 21.6 9.1 12.6 
NPI) ee en eee eee a 23.1 9.1 14.0 
“Soaks 0.40) © Dea a RCC es a en ea 24.7 9.5 15.2 
OE. oe hy tata ean itll 1 Ie eee & 25.8 9.5 16.3 


Includes housing, outlays by government departments, institutions and municipal waterworks. 
()Includes government business enterprises. 


REFERENCE TABLE 7 


CHANGE IN MANUFACTURERS’ INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS 
(Seasonally adjusted) 


1965 1966 
5 10 eo eG WR) ag 20 ares 
(Per cent) 
Inventories held: e a 
anya apenas. arresids 4 sects 1.6 Heal 2.8 2.8 de ile 2.7 iia 
Goods in process.............. PI? Dil het 5.8 4.2 2.8 3.2 4.6 
Hinisheduproducts. cs... ¢sacce: 1.4 0.5 1.9 1,2 1.0 Siac 2.9 2.6 
Inventories owned.......:.........| 1.8 2.3 2.2 3.3 3.1 2.6 | 2.7 2.3 
SATCU US He A deride. ot ageees nak 1.4 2.9 (I) Sail 2.6 —0.8 —1.5 4.1 
Uae Les rsa Fe eae eee 4.5 4.9 See 6.7 1.4 4.8 PEE Dae, 
) Estimated. 


Source: DBS Inventories, Shipments and Orders in Manufacturing Industries, Cat. 31-001. 
95149—8 
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REFERENCE TABLE 8 


LABOUR FORCE, CANADA 


1959 to 1966 


1959 | 1960 | 1961 | 1962 | 1963 | 1964 | 1965 | 


1966 


(Thousands of persons) 

Motaldapoun LOrcesnnsceen eee ieee: 6,242 | 6,411 6,521 6,615 | 6,748 | 6,983 | 7,141 7,420 
Nericulitunaly seers aaa & aciyeleie 712 697 698 675 662 641 602 551 
Non-agricultural.................| 5,530 | 5,714 | 5,823 | 5,940 | 6,086 | 6,292 | 6,540 | 6,869 
Miche te. cc srryche co eseers 4,687 | 4,754 | 4,782 | 4,819 | 4,879 | 4,961 5,065 |) 5,193 
Wiotinenbeneh oc atevvs lor Meee carl hus ore 1,554 1,657 1,739 1,797 | 1,870 1,972 | 2,076 | 2,227 
Ageul ato 19 vieatss nites oe6 6s eee 603 627 630 648 672 700 738 778 

Year to year change 
(Per cent) 

Notalwabour torcen. yeaa eee sees eff 17 1.4 2.0 Se 3.0 3.9 
AGTICULUUT ALE oe mop neta eee —2.1 Ost —3.3 —1.9 —3.2 —6.1 —8.5 
INOn-aonicul hurdle nemo ne eer Sao) 1.9 220 2e0 3.4 3.9 5.0 
[Miers te PN ie ee, eae ts 1.4 0.6 0.8 ay They? 21 250 
NWWOMenE eyelets, ketene cee 6.6 4.9 Beas 4.1 OLD: 5.8) 1.3 
Ages tonl9 years. och Jos se de se. - 4.0 0.5 2.9 Bere 4.2 5.4 5.4 

Source: DBS The Labour Force, Cat. 71-001. 
REFERENCE TABLE 9 
EMPLOYMENT, CANADA 
1959 to 1966 
— 1959 1960 1961 | 1962 | 1963 | 1964 | 1965 | 1966 
(Thousands of persons) 

Motalvemploymmentanayaccmecea. oe SO} BosG00e 1s 1G 0o5n|) 6.2258 Orato) (6 609N ls 6,862 aloe 
ASIICWUTA etn... nade oo cea es on 700 683 681 660 649 630 594 543 
INon-aenicultural ccc. ceetceee Sy lA) 5, 282 5,374 5,565 5,726 5,979 6, 268 6, 609 
Vier sg eny Sone oe ohare! nadine ie eee 4,363 | 4,368 | 4,381 | 4,488 | 4,567] 4,698 | 4,842 4,983 
WOT CTSA eee oa eect ccnseetty 1,507 1,597 1,674 13a 1,808 1,911 2,020 2,169 
Ace la toloiyearstaqaesaddemoe se 536 545 548 573 596 628 673 714 

Year to year change 
(Per cent) 

Total employment LO aS ees 1.6 58 2.8 2.4 Baz 3.8 4.2 
PNeTIGULGUCe Merton anand cee eee —2.4 —0.3 —3.1 —1.7 —2.9 —5.7 —8.6 
INOn=AgricilGurailic.)......sen. on: BED} Werte 3.6 2.9 4.4 4.8 5.4 
WUIGiTe SS 2 ee ee er rr 0.1 0.3 2.4 1.8 209 Sale 29 
Wis COear eect sue Auk Se 6.0 4.8 3.8 Ar Neo ad 7.4 
AGE NE FO GHVEaTS ice sacs oc. oe 2. ed 0.6 4.6 4.0 5.4 dees Gill 


Source: DBS The Labour Force. 
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REFERENCE TABLE 10 


LABOUR FORCE, EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT BY REGIONS 


1966 
— Atlantic Quebec Ontario | Prairie | qpritiahs 
(Thousands of persons) 
MEAD OUNROLCE Hr res ce ner ae eens eek s coceush ok 626 2,116 2,719 1,248 710 
Bum plo vedarnis Pe etee es. Wee oe ee) 586 2,016 2,651 1,222 678 
Winemaploy ed cerraen ols dard ccone ouch. « 40 100 69 26 32 
(Per cent) 
Unemployment rate: s7s2.lc...a....-6s 2. 6.5 4.8 2.5 2 
Growth in labour force.................. 20 4.6 4.0 6 a 
Growth in CIM pLOVIMNeNnteen seek ee 3.5 5.4 4.0 222 6.1 
Growth in non-agricultural employment. 3.9 6.3 4.7 6.2 5.7 


Source: DBS The Labour Force. 


REFERENCE TABLE 11 


UNEMPLOYMENT RATES BY REGION 


1959 to 1966 


(Unemployed as a per cent of the Labour Force) 


1959 | 1960 | 1961 | 1962 | 1963 


| 1964 | 1965 | 1966 


(Per cent) 
ACIANtI Ch esemraietnselrt oe nes ae 10.9 10.7 1132 10.7 9.5 7.8 (63 6.5 
OEE. cee Se eR We cre eae 7.8 9.1 952 Vd (otk 6.4 5.5 4.8 
Ontarios San Fa es 4.5 5.4 ya) 4.3 3.8 3.2 2.6 2.0 
ERA Ce Ao os oh ha, ots, ra wie oe a 4.2 4.6 3.9 BSH Sel 2.6 7 Fe | 
iBrivisha@ olumabtaa..cacc steeds. 6.5 8.5 SEO 6.6 6.4 A: 4.2 4.6 
(COINAGE Ssh Aan ender ouno oereia tags 6.0 7.0 feat 5.9 DED 4.7 3.9 Syl 


Source: DBS The Labour Force. 


REFERENCE TABLE 12 


LABOUR INCOME, EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE INCOME 


1964 to 1966 
Selected Industries 


Per cent increase in 


Average income 


es Labour income Employment per employee 
1965 1966 1965 1966 1965 1966 
1964 1965 1964 1965 1964 1965 
IGEN beak, Bd ae anes oe IenOIeR cca en Aree poahees 13.0 Sal 6.4 1.8 6.2 6.8 
Manutacturine (total)... 5-26 ashes eae 10.3 11.4 5.5 5.4 4.5 5.7 
WOnstructiOninwics ate te ae legate bane 24.0 24.7 1S 10.8 9.6 12.5 
Transportation, communication and 
PW AUOOTAUGUTTLOS DN. a. nO. cme cer sneteenen 8.7 8.4 2.4 Dea 6.2 5.6 
MTC CRM es te FES. Sine ten Ries mete 10.6 11.0 ond 6.7 4.6 4.0 
Hinance, mstrance, €te....2..2..-+.s..> 8.4 8.5 4.2 308 4.0 5.0 
SSIEVAKKOR nono ooibes ud AR OERS CerrcL cere Ener 13.4 13.8 9.8 10.5 3.3 3.0 
(OM POSILC Mae ae ci eee ass sae econ 1183 1282 a6 5.6 5.4 6.3 


(Includes storage, electric power, gas and water utilities. _ 
Source: DBS Employment, Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, monthly, 
Labour Income, monthly, Cat. 72-005. 
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REFERENCE TABLE 14 
CHANGES IN REAL DOMESTIC PRODUCT 


Annual 
1963 to 1966 


| 
1963 1964 1965 | 1966 


(Per cent change from previous year) 


Real domestic product, less agriculture............... 5.3 Tee 6.9 6.3 
Manta pegLOtalin suas os sac cote h en eels cbltiee cha 4.5 8.8 525 6.7 
IM antiterc Dun ees COLA cine abton sn nean ocak acc ee 7.0 9.3 8.6 fas 
IN GHECUEA DIES ai ecco Grwikog Hoe siohutuee eee, | 6.2 8.4 6.1 lee 
MUTA eStats ae. een oe 8.1 10.3 11.5 7.4 
Constracvionn er rens Leen es ® on 4 on SEOLEE OF 1.6 9.7 10.9 7.0 
Transportation, storage and communication.......... ea! 9.0 7.4 8.1 
TENG, Wo eal, BAe ane eee. Sees Ae 2 ee 3.8 6.1 Teo 4.4 
Wiholesntesrts arent itn nr eis Wel By Oe eo 3.8 8.6 10.1 3.0 
USUI incre Sapte teed aaa. eee a aie ek I. aicieenabe 3.8 4.7 6.1 4.7 
Finance, insurance and real estate.................... 6.3 4.4 4.4 Dro 
DOGuIGeS erie tins sock ee he ee LS 4.3 eG 4.6 4.3 
Commercial industries, less agriculture............... 5.6 7.6 7.4 6.7 


Source: DBS Indez of Industrial Production, monthly, Cat. 61-005. 


REFERENCE TABLE 15 
CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


Annual 
1963 to 1966 


Mania couringn GOLal at tas eanssgata ite ohare onan 
Nonna LES te. sa ayet ave dice crete sy nejapee caeens 
Wren every has chee an Pee eee n te 


DONS EnUC LONE aaa: Niet ech riunannse G- co; oe oe st 


Transportation, storage and communication 


LENG a USL a oe deen eRe Meant nr 
WitOlesale Manse. naa seo onsee caphecaeies 
TERE Al eM 5 2 Gi)ile-) gtr cae aaron a yreeteheretyoe 
Finance, insurance and real estate............ 


SS TAC acy cit cd occas aetna st coarenan yelisereereeOeEI 


1963 | 1964 | 1965 | 1966 
(Per cent change from previous year) 

AG ts —1.5 0.9 6.4 1.8 
RE A Veh 2.2 4.7 5:5 5.4 
CRY Ey ets 13 3.1 3:3 3.8 
Seen Oe 3.4 6.6 8.0 teal 
Bes OF AE —0.9 4.9 pial 10.8 
| See eee 0.7 1.4 2.4 ste 
ieee 2.3 4.4 5.7 6.7 
oe 1.3 2.9 5.0 6.1 
A ee 2 5.0 6.0 7.3 
eee et 4.3 4.0 4.2 Bas 
ee 4.3 8.1 9.8 10.5 
teat 2.2 3.6 5.6 5.6 


Source: DBS Employment, Average Weekly Wages and Salaries. 


CHANGES IN OUTPUT PER EMPLOYEE 
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REFERENCE TABLE 16 


Annual 
1963 to 1966 


--— 1963 1964 1965 1966 
(Per cent change) 

Minin oe COLA eee eee aera scdins Se ays a ce eins GRR ale ohn 6.1 7.8 —0.8 4.8 
Manutacturiney totale. a tcccc site as cap wands « omites 4.7 4.4 2.9 1.8 
IN Gyno lines ot cis Senos ee Oe a MS sean Gree ie 4.8 Oa es Sg) 
To uray bla tee tae a crt ee cpt osc ton era NN Broce: 4.5 eas a2 0.3 
COnstructione nn: tt icc oO ae ie nae ae scons tons 20) 4.6 —1.9 —3.4 
Transportation, storage and communication.......... 6.4 ot 4.9 Ke 
Mradewtotalls:.c. seer. trek oem cc Cee ie on cere eo 1.6 1a —2.2 
WiHGleSaile Rn ee meter rant. craters henner rc hens others Ps) Deo 4.9 —2.3 
TEENS HULA Bereta. in ARG It sc MYCE Se PERRET 2EONE oF cee ibaa} —0.3 0.1 —2.4 
Finance, insurance and real estate.............0++s:0: 1.9 0.4 OF2 11053) 
RSL SAUCLOSS ACY MARR Re ie cruPitir Wicker Mie. are, Misc. cite seams Bene —_— —4.2 —4,.7 —5.6 
Commercial industries, less agriculture............... Bion) 3.9 alsvi 1.0 

Source: Reference tables 14 and 15. 

REFERENCE TABLE 17 
EARNINGS AND OUTPUT 
Annual 
1963 to 1966 

—- 1963 1964 1965 1966 


Wages and salaries per worker 


INon-farins cei sys nis oso arte sad aici 


INOn-farimy yc era ccunenercdeies Baten 


INGO EV gottanan a ohare Sees ve ss ore 


Corporate profits per unit of output 


INGrisbaninine Sop etek opie rete re 


(Per cent change from previous year) 


Sichsesie aaNea Sha gas aes 4.4 5.4 
ah fysac tin eieucas S07 3.8 4.0 
ose te ag ates sh ties 3.3 3.9 
I Pare ne eo 4.7 4.4 
oa fis “he, Sydnee oa 1.0 1.5 
NO SERCO ears Ome ee —0.8 = (a 
Srtsecjol anaes iotecigete 3.8 7.0 
Sythe Sterne, Scare aise 5.2 —0.5 


Source: DBS Estimates of Labour Income. 
DBS Indez of Industrial Production. 
DBS Corporation Profits. 
DBS Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries. 
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REFERENCE TABLE 18 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
1961 to 1966 


(1949=100) 
—— 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 

PAMISTECIUSHET AE oss aoa ce Adare (tee ak 129.2 130.7 133.0 135.4 138.7 143.9 

Food. Sc ae. eeh SOO ar eon ae 124.0 126.2 130.3 132.4 135.9 144.5 

Housing os te ee mene 13352 134.8 136.2 138.4 140.9 144.7 

Clothing... Steet eter rece eee ee eens 112.5 TSS Gee 119.2 121.4 126.0 

sbransporbaviOne 4c. 4oscoas. noe: 140.6 140.4 140.4 142.0 147.3 150.8 

Health and personal care........... tbone 158.3 162.4 167.8 175.5 180.9 

Recreation and reading............. 146.1 147.3 149.3 151.8 154.3 158.7 

Tobacco and alecohol............... 116.3 evans) plea 120.2 122.3 125s 
PMlipcomimniOd1bles:. cha. ode neces sence. 120.0 121.0 123 124.7 126.7 T3105 

ITA CN ty ee ee ee ee 116.1 Iuka) PSeS 114.5 114.6 115s 

INOn-GUba DIES Sad. dee ici tao cee. 120.7 1221 124.6 126.7 129.2 134.9 

Non-durables excluding food........ 118.3 119.1 120.3 122.4 124.1 IZ io 
SOLA COS Men alt cece bain mat 155.4 157.6 159.8 163.8 170.6 176.6 

Source: DBS Pri_es and Price Indezes. 

REFERENCE TABLE 19 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 =100) 
(Year to year change) 
1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 Apr. 1966 
== to to to to to to 
1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 Apr. 1967 
(Per cent) 

RAMUS IGS meters te er earn a cco Sake 12 1.8 Ise) 2,4 On Be 

POOd me ee. eee eee ee aa. 1.8 oe 1.6 Pa) 6.3 0.2 

IE oiusin oe see: oc. ceo Wee erie ere ee, 1.0 1.6 1.8 Qa 4.4 

Glouningo wee otc ie ees coer 0.9 QE5 Zao) 1.8 3.8 5.0 

{tient oom not onack a ooueaanede ore. —0.1 —_— ial on 2.4 4.2 

Health and personal care........... 1.9 2.6 Sao 4.6 3, 1 6.0 

Recreation and reading............. 0.8 1.4 ilvif 1.6 2.9 4.2 

obacco and alcoholes este cene as: les 0.3 1.8 1 2e3 ee 
AU GormmmNoCMbES Ace tae ao Gopecthec oom ooe 0.8 il 7 i) | 1.6 3.8 Pao} 

PITA OLES ara ten ule a ee oe en a ee —0.7 0.2 —0.9 Onl 0.4 2.4 

INon=durablesit..... st mere 2... 2 2.0 Mee 2.0 4.4 2.2 

Non-durables excluding food........ 0.7 1.0 Wy 7 1.4 Danie 4.1 
IS OTRV COS Bein saat a ona eis in tk Re cs ae ee 1.4 1.4 eo 4.2 Sap 5.4 


Source: Reference table 18. 
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REFERENCE TABLE 26 
BALANCE ON TRAVEL ACCOUNT 


Receipts Payments Balance 
i u.s. |Restet| rota | u.s. | Restol| votal | u.8. | Wong | Total 
(Millions of dollars) 
1953 amas tone eter teres 282 20 302 307 58 365 | = 25)|) = 38 — 63 
TOSS Wacratacgcto hie wearers eta 283 22 305 320 69 389 | — 37} — 47 — 84 
LOS Dt ae eters asin re 303 25 328 363 86 449 | — 60; — 6l —121 
DDS Geeraptnriat eres cytes ete 309 28 337 391 107 498 | — 82] — 79 —161 
19D Tera stote sate ever Buse ues 325 38 363 403 122 525u |) —alSe|) 84 — 162 
ODS Seems © ee ieyereeoera ate are 309 40 349 413 129 542 | —104| — 89 —193 
LOD OUR ie ae nee itesisises 351 40 391 448 150 S985 en a eee LO) —207 
LOCO re caccerunectaen es Senate oes 375 45 420 462 165 6270) a8 ia) 120 —207 
AO GL. eines mencere ae ye pecastee 435 47 482 459 183 642 | — 24| —136 —160 
LOG 2 rete ta ty steele 512 50 562 419 186 605 | + 93 | —136 — 43 
HOGS See. eres chy es roe 549 60 609 388 197 585 | +161 | —137 + 24 
L9G4 is Aah ero ueie ee a Perens 590 72 662 481 231 712 | +109 | —159 — 50 
LOGD 2. Sea eenicarencer eos 660 87 747 531 248 779 | +129; —161 — 32 
T9GGt ees een ree 730 110 840 631 269 900 | +99, —159 — 60 
Source: DBS. 
REFERENCE TABLE 27 
GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF MERCHANDISE AND NON-MERCHANDISE 
BALANCES 
United United Other All 
ar States Kingdom Countries Countries 
1965 | 1966 | 1965 | 1966 | 1965 | 1966 | 1965 | 1966 
(Millions of dollars) 
Merchandise exports (adjusted)...| 4,993 6, 241 1,184 iP 133 2,568 2,896 8,745 10,270 
Merchandise imports (adjusted)...| 6,034 7,166 624 635 1,969 2,089 8,627 9,890 
Tradeibalancey. an... secon. man nes —1,041 —925 -+560 +498 +599 +807 +118 +380 
Non-merchandise receipts......... 1,813 1,903 371 391 oB5 658 | 2,719 2,952 
Non-merchandise payments....... 2,684 | 2,960 421 433 815 922 3,920 4,315 
Non-merchandise balance......... —871 |—1,057 = 50 — 42 — 280 —264 |—1,201 | —1,363 
Total current receipts............. 6,806 | 8,144 1,555 1,524 3,103 3,554 | 11,464 13, 222 
Total current payments........... 8,718 | 10,126 1,045 1,068 2,784 SOL LE io oad 14, 205 
Current account balance........... —1,912) |—1, 982 +510 +456 +319 +543 |—1, 083 —983 


Source: DBS. 
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REFERENCE TABLE 28 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS ON CURRENT ACCOUNT: MERCHANDISE 
AND NON-MERCHANDISE BALANCE 
1946 to 1966 


: Non- Current 
ree E 4. ie i Merchandise Account 
Trade Balance 


a ea |e ee 


(Millions of dollars) 


1d Ed SORES SO.0 oD OORT CTE OIC Cae oe oem are Meee tay +571 — 208 +363 
RRs receded Rogesele) siateyns a) lV nie: cibyoleicediav<'s4, ears’ sietew, cv aeac oleae Gee +188 —139 + 49 
Be Ses haln8 closes a3 =Na!aic/ 2: csiass¥a)s,ayehty stl chy se s0s tials. Saal vcard oO +432 + 19 +451 
PERT ickepatettsls a aieWeh « oiey aie <lsieharctterahc) stl cvakai Renews aovetehe «esr ey ee, +293 —116 +177 
2 0 CORES an GOIN: Crean saaeits oii Sei wo.curscn aR eee oe Se —326 —319 
Ee Sogo sotelete es W-haiaissseictee uiaiwicateyn ete stein a aaa oe ET —151 —361 —512 
Sb BCS a1/S HS DIDO Ona bic EA Ce Kote Mme eny, 6 ores ni +485 —298 +187 
2 Oe Cee FS AAAS OL HR On enor HENS bers eee =i) —388 —448 
Mee ronetedene stele ores gap of Wine =| uapeverey tet AA ee Btave ore hate ien ata, sp LG} —442 —424 
2 9 OF CA t CEN Otto Grice 1a SOON NRG Berttolgn MOeRy erie ohieic aaa i — 2 —476 — 687 
05 BAG Gott BORE Ach 5-OGe SCRE Rice can eo eee EES —728 — 644 —1,372 
Beets t Naf ol si Scohsiatalete tateicgete ais cov etctotenptete ts ove, av sts owe isidka < serche oes —594 —857 —1,451 
: i ISSR bs SECS O eae ta DOO Gena sce ae aoe Ono os Meee Neate —176 —961 —1,137 
rE Rebelo ot crate els Mess tsmarcishcscatipsi ectoaeme ater eters ohcke hers —421 —1,066 —1,487 
iehe oes S Satan Honeionos tehercweblsstwboahe abe Fayed stale: evutt itd anavlovey erate ndkokeeiayauorens —148 —1,085 —1, 233 
20S O'OD ei to-c3 BCs Cina Ee OT AACS RET eA Oia OOOO AES +173 Seton —928 
30 GOS EO ASIAD DOOD ORCS DUDE OOS oan aeRO ieee ha crite a +184 —1,014 —830 
36 POR Gop CARO SOROS tats Cen oT toe Rey as +503 —1,024 —21 
21) GOOG O0 ORO MDA iio Aa Camere cris Lingo CR RE CER ORR eee +701 —1,125 —424 
28 65 FASS 8 ECE © ORE ART ERTS SI. 3 FO CESEEANS IRS Oe Cie Sea +118 —15201 —1,083 
20 OG Sto da Mattia: LAPP SE ere: ite rem CoN eee ay +380 —1,363 —983 
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REFERENCE TABLE 30 
NEW ISSUES OF CANADIAN BONDS SOLD TO UNITED STATES RESIDENTS 


Period 


At end of period. 
Source: DBS. 


Offerings 


282 


REFERENCE TABLE 31 
FINANCING OF CANADA’S BILATERAL ACCOUNT WITH THE UNITED STATES 


Deliveries 


263 


(Millions of dollars) 


132 
103 
218 
318 


156 
194 
120 
115 


Undelivered 


Transactions with U.S. (excluding international 
financial agencies) 


Current account deficit (exc. gold)............. 
CapitaleinlowsinomeUsSrernte soe 


Net amount to be financed by other trans- 
ACUIOMS os een cee tee OR Oe es Cr 


Other transactions 
Current account surplus with rest of world..... 
Net capital movement from (+) or to (—) rest 
OER OTL Cs Wi: Aes ome 3s sar te tice eee eee ee 
New gold production available for export...... 


Increase (—) in Canadian holdings of gold and 
TONEIOTIORC NANO eens.) 0h.) tigate kta een 
Change in Canada’s position with the International 
Monetary Bund Oe Sa ia. een ete a teen 


Total financing’... 2)... ono: ee es ee 


1962 | 1963 


1964 1965 1966 
(Millions of dollars) 
—1,247 | —1,310 | -—1,780 | —2,050 —2,107 
+1,073 | + 829; +1,639} + 456 + 799 
— 174} — 481) — 141 | —1,594 —1, 308 
+ 262) + 635 | +1,211) + 829 OOD 
— 88°} — "162 | — 852) + 784 — 175 
+ 155) + 154) + 145) + 188 + 125 
e530) — ancO tee Sale mul + 462 
esse — | Sore 200 i — 65 — 108 
+ 174] + 481] + 141] +1,594 +1, 308 


@Improvement (—) in Canadian position represents net provision of resources by Canada to the 


IMF 
Source: DBS. 
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REFERENCE TABLE 32 
OFFICIAL HOLDINGS OF GOLD AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


End of Period Gold U.S. Dollars Total 


(Millions of U.S. dollars) 


YRS aa 8 Gee ban cab mead bdamdeae nome coe coorpDEdc cde 1,036.0 1,632.2 2,668.2 
Mebroarycn sete. oc eee eine cusier ee nee te 1,040.6 1,608.1 2,648.7 
Atel th Oh elo eAae nes on Use Comupe cee non. Compe cac 1,044.1 1,510.0 2,554.1 
IN allyead soa qe aoOk do ion o hee S Rep Ors areca coro Umrao 1,044.7 1,521.8 2,566.5 
NER gra dactnd Soumemnnd Paaeen ee Mecnoan cuAco meer prc 1,081.4 1,417.3 2,498.7 
Ji iM eC cater RES Ge bic A cite ee Alc Dia Sore mae 1,089.1 1,391.0 2,480.1 
Tbe ok becen oecto non eed OSE BOCAS Rete named aio tava 1,096.3 1,395.2 2,491.5 
INWIRRe Wganok oS kcosob uo dooce obteoncncon cope sococne 1,104.0 1,494.0 2,598.0 
Sepcemuben. tence ceteas. fee lserice @ echke> Cate eee intsbelers civ ira) 1,502.2 2,614.1 
CVatel eee oe tet ow doo Hee neon oc 0 OO Ceeen Ge dein cas See 112357) 1,520.1 2,643.8 
INIGNTEITIOD ek ood o Sisato Bho Ook Reiners COD e oer aoe ces Hots 1,543.6 2,681.1 
WW) ECeImb er eee tne «tinea teRsok o's oyaniee eo Scletens eeieehe 1,150.8 NOG Syarh 2,664.5 

1OBG— Tamu ary te eine el or nae eae, es «eee elemreelaein es 1,112.8 1,449.6 2,562.4 
A Gloria ont an eee an eer. acl eon teenie 1,076.5 1,471.1 2,547.6 
Tn) BPFH) ble ger Sits CO SET RE RAT GEE. © EEE PI as OCS ER 1,085.6 1,424.2 2,509.8 
iNgullte Ose aeok oon omyaeancecdcen onpeacneoscodaumdon. 1,096.0 1 378k 2,469.1 
MIG Wi ge uabeue cot omtie ONNOCERCTA HAS Sool Goa OUGeOn Can 1,060.7 1 35le5 2,412.2 
Riba eaten Ga See OTE Grain ROO octane are ona 1,024.2 131736 2,341.8 
FTI Ae ee ean ne enidig tent tc Rotor. aaah amc atc ines sac 986.2 1,329.2 2,315.4 
PRO CATCLH. AUG» o ORB cs Oe OC OMIA ARO Ganado reaaa oor 996.7 1, 284.3 2,281.0 
September........... ER LE x Sean acevo eens sores 1,008.7 1235.6 2,244.3 
CROW eras eee ti crs tre De testes eave vaste 5 1,020.5 120257 2,223.2 
Novemibers..t.-6--e2 0 Bene Sieniars Mat ore WAU RS iath 1,208.4 2, 242-1 
SCE DCL re eh oes Stee etalk oe a oehis iene 1,045.6 1,190.3 2,235.9 

TES baci hp Geen els Goon aaeaton onco Bene mem ence dae opEes 0Sne 1,055.9 1,182.3 2,238.2 
HeDrUary:s.c2eenea cance. eee eee seek Rap sero aee ee 1,069.6 1,124.6 2,194.2 
Marchi se: se ere btci.: Sirchotetreas secretes Shae oe eae 1,083.5 1,119.9 2,203.4 
ADCP. past pecep eo EEN: LOE SLATS ee kts ares 1,042.3 1,145.9 2,188.2 


Source: Department of Finance. 


REFERENCE TABLE 33 


CHANGES IN IMF HOLDINGS OF CANADIAN DOLLARS DURING 1966 


IMF holdings of Canadian dollars at the end of 1965.... 


(minus) Repurchases by Canada (net).............. 
Drawings of Canadian dollars by other 

COUNtHe SANE) cer. soccer 

(plus) Subscription of 75 per cent of quota increase 


Borrowings from Canada under the General 
Arrangements to Borrow 


Net change during 1966............ 
IMF holdings at the end of 1966 


U.S. $ 
Million 
246.6 
47.6 47.6 
142.5 
- 142.5 
94.9 
341.5 


Source: Department of Finance. 
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REFERENCE TABLE 40 


GROSS MORTGAGE LOAN COMMITMENTS 
BY CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION 
AND PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 


ee 1961 | 1962 | 1963 | 1964 1965 | 1966 
(Millions of dollars) 


Mortgage loans approved under Na- 
tional Housing Act 


CMHC direct 


Sinclerdetached 6. r.s lnc. 225 152 253 312 367 40% 

Apartments and other.............. 46 20 49 65 95 144 

STH OOM Ae <0 eh 271 172 302 377 462 545 

Approved lenders 

ist eyed Lev(e len 2c 0-16 ae ee 321 316 281 178 129 71 

Apartments and other.............. 132 96 104 175 191 120 

SSUi- GO tele fac he ctz cease acces 453 412 385 353 320 191 

BO Callie reten anit nee reeees pra 724 584 687 730 782 736, 
Conventional mortgage approvals 


New residences 


inglendetached: . Acmincm en esen at ote 174 187 250 294 354 290 
Apartments and other.............. 158 264 402 518 548 284 
Existing residences 
Sinclerdetachedmaa ne .7 sean ae 215 256 306 443 540 373 
Apartments and other.............. 85 102 124 197 209 98 
Commercial/and other. ..0.4¢c.¢e+5s-< 298 311 373 507 581 382 
Total conventional......... 930 1,120 1,455 1,959 2, 232 1,427 
Grae toGal rr once eaeerienare a: 1, 654 1, 704 2, 142 2,689 3,014 2,163 
of which: 
Single residences new............... 720 655 784 784 850 762 
Apartment residences, etc., new.... 336 380 555 758 834 548 
Total residential new....... 1,056 1,035 1,339 1,542 1, 684 1,310 


(In addition to direct CMHC loans for new housing, CMHC also made loans for $388 million for 
existing housing in the period 1964-1966. 
Source: CMHC and Bank of Canada. 
REFERENCE TABLE 41 
CONSUMER CREDIT 


: 1966 
Amount outstanding 1965 


seasonally adjusted March | June | Sept. | Dec. | March| June | Sept. | Dec. 
(Millions of dollars) 
@hartered™ banks )..00. ae. ose cup e+ 1,899 2,003 2,118 2,207 2,291 2, 264 2,335 
Sales finance companies........... 1,057 tesa 1,101 1AS9s |) de L655 |G Tae 99 
Consumer loan companies......... 938 976 1,003 1,032 1,069 1,100 1133 
Quebec Savings Banks............ ily/ 18 17 16 15 16 17 
Life insurance companies.......... 401 403 407 412 416 425 434 
Retatltdealens@ a5... c,uapie+-< o- aet 679 692 710 127 746 751 759 
Sub=totale sane wescsusesace 4,991 5, 163 5,356 5, 533 5, 702 5, 722 5, 877 
Other retail® Ft) EE PE Pe oe 447 449 454 462 477 Aa eats, 
‘Credit unions and caisses.......... Teale n.a. nia. 7,058 | n.a. n.a. n.d. n.a. 


n.a. not available. ' { ; 
@Includes department stores, furniture and appliance dealers and the instalment credit of motor 


vehicle dealers. : ; ae 
()Ineludes oil companies credit cards. 
Source: Bank of Canedai Department of Insurance, Department of Finance, DBS and Department 


of Agriculture. 
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Part II 


REVIEW OF GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTS 
1966-67 


INTRODUCTION 


This Part of the Budget Papers presents in summary form a review of the 
accounts of the Government of Canada for the fiscal year 1966-67. Although 
the government's fiscal year ended on March 31, the books must remain open 
for some time after that date to record various adjusting entries and to take into 
account section 35 of the Financial Administration Act which provides that for 
thirty days after the end of each fiscal year payments for the discharge of debts 
properly applicable to the old year may be made and charged to that year. 
Consequently the figures used in this report are preliminary and subject to 
revision and the final figures when they become available next July or August 
will vary to some extent from those given in the following pages. 


In 1965-66, in order to improve the functioning of the government service, 
changes were made in the control and supervision of the duties and. functions 
of a number of departments pursuant to the Public Service Rearrangement and 
Transfer of Duties Act. In 1966-67, to more truly define the new duties and func- 
tions, the names of certain departments were changed and new departments 
established pursuant to the Government Organization Act, 1966, which came 
into force on October 1, 1966 by proclamation of the Governor in Council. 
The Department of Citizenship and Immigration was renamed the Department 
of Manpower and Immigration, the Department of Forestry was renamed 
the Department of Forestry and Rural Development, the Department of 
Mines and Technical Surveys was renamed the Department of Energy, Mines 
and Resources and the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 
was renamed the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. 
New departments established were: the Registrar General, responsible for certain 
duties transferred from the Privy Council; the Solicitor General, responsible for 
certain duties transferred from the Department of Justice and the Treasury 
Board responsible for certain duties transferred from the Department of Finance 
and the Public Service Commission. 


Similarly, the name of the Civil Service Commission was changed to the 
Public Service Commission pursuant to the Public Service Employment Act 
which came into force on March 13, 1967 by proclamation of the Governor in 
Council, and a new department was established called the Public Service Staff 
Relations Board, to administer collective bargaining in the civil service, pursuant 
to the Public Service Staff Relations Act which also came into force on March 13, 
1967 by proclamation of the Governor in Council. 


In addition, the duties, powers and functions pertaining to the Canadian 
Citizenship Act, under the former Department of Citizenship and Immigration, 
were transferred to the Department of Secretary of State of Canada. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF THE GOVERNMENT'S FINANCIAL OPERATIONS 
DURING 1966-67 


This section outlines the financial operations of the government in 1966-67 
giving a brief summary of the budgetary and non-budgetary transactions, the 
unmatured debt transactions and the changes in the cash position during the 
fiscal year and the cash and debt position as at the end of the fiscal year. More 
detailed explanations of these transactions are given in subsequent sections of 


this review. 

The following table summarizes the budgetary and non-budgetary trans- 
actions for 1966-67 with comparative figures for 1965-66 and indicates how 
these transactions affected the government’s cash balances: 


TABLE 1 
(in millions of dollars) 
Fiscal year ended March 31 
SuMMARY oF BupDGETARY AND Non-BUDGETARY TRANSACTIONS —— 
AND CHANGES IN CasH PosITION 196 | 1966 
(preliminary) 
Budgetary transactions— 
Revenue— 
TA: Re nice, Bg cds a ee oe eens an Sites Oa 7,436 6, 850 
INCITS UeDKeoe cats cme rere eee tciotce os cone aste .tVesmerere a Porerrevereliorote roy essyeconetsy et acner Shel 930 846 
8, 866 7,696 
Expenditure— 
IDELENCOL A. Dees A Meet cok hs Acree nae abe ie oie ancareichsteesta sey atel 1,696 1,595 
INfote la (lesen eS AMP eRe AB OIC OL uae REO aa o Raas fo omu Es 7,098 6,140 
8,794 hates 
Weficitu( Ve esha oes cra tae © Palelen here elec eek toot o = cht — 428 —39 
Non-budgetary transactions (excluding unmatured debt trans- 
actions )— 
Receipts and credits— 
Repayment of temporary loan to old age security fund......... 25 
Net annuity. insurance and pension accounts receipts........... 938 627 
Repayment of advances to exchange fund.................+-4-- 341 
Wanadaypenslonplanuac COUN Carats yeas enter teee eater 591 89 
Investment in special United States of America securities— 
Columibiaghivereireatyaersocsemat ee or ce aerate: 32 32 
Increase in non-interest-bearing notes payable on demand...... 111 
Others. fe Ree 2 Bi Rees Pee ea he Aa Mee RSet tye che mus se ravers 454 260 
2, 467 1,088 
Disbursements and charges— 
Ndivjances torexchanse tun ne seers cites erste rere iocieiel = acictaltes 75 
Canada pension plan investment fund..................00eee eee 581 35 
oans: mvestments and advances). ie... tec ose ta ee ee oe 1,594 853 
Decrease in non-interest-bearing notes payable on demand..... 113 
(Oy rats) gaya anes en nn er oie a i eet ees 5 ah a5 cio jt gid 583 78 
2,758 1,154 
Net amount required for non-budgetary transactions............... —291 —121 
Overall cash requirements to be financed by increase in unmatured 
debt or decrease im cash balamces.....................0 0.0000 —719 —160 
Net increase in unmatured debt outstanding in hands of the 
MUD ey ae ee SE PER SST TASER Bekele cee fac atettetann et or statatee ts 711 118 
Net increase or decrease (—) in Receiver General bank balances.... —8 —47 


Budgetary transactions 


The budgetary revenue, expenditure and deficit as forecast in the budget 
speech of March 29, 1966 and revised on December 19, 1966 and the actual 
figures as now estimated are shown in the following table: 
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TABLE 2 


(in millions of dollars) 


Increase or 
Budget Revised decrease (—) 
BupaGetary TRANSACTIONS forecast forecast Actual compared with 
FOR Fiscau YEAR 1966-67 March 29, Decem- (preliminary) December 19, 
1966 ber 19, 1966 1966 forecast 
Amount Per cent 
ISOVORIEN cine siy tee ort laklst x 8,300 8, 260 8,366 106 1.28 
PU SMOUCUUUTS 500s oot dccace ne cun 8,450 8,580 8,794 214 2.49 
Deiatcitmene..* tex byaseoses. foie baz 150 320 428 108 


Revenue 


Budgetary revenue of the government amounted to $8,366 million for 1966— 
67. This was $106 million or 1} per cent more than the revised figure of $8,260 
million forecast on December 19, 1966 and $670 million or 9 per cent more than 
the total collected in 1965-66. 


Tax revenue accounted for $586 million of the increase and non-tax revenue 
accounted for $84 million of the increase over 1965-66 receipts. 


The yield from the income taxes was $350 million higher, from sales tax 
$118 million higher and from customs import duties $92 million higher than 
in 1965-66. 


Expenditure 

Budgetary expenditure amounted to $8,794 million, $214 million or 23 
per cent more than the revised figure of $8,580 million forecast on December 19, 
1966 and $1,059 million or 14 per cent higher than expenditure in 1965-66. 


Defence expenditure of $1,696 million was 19 per cent of total budgetary 
expenditure compared with $1,595 million or 21 per cent in 1965-66 and was 
again the largest category. 


Civil or non-defence expenditure was $7,098 million compared with $6,140 
million in 1965-66, an increase of $958 million. The main changes were increases 
of $77 million in public debt charges, $78 million in the government’s contri- 
butions to the provinces under the Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Services 
Act, $70 million in payments to the provinces under the Technical and Vocational 
Training Assistance Act, $62 million in payments in respect of the international 
food aid program, $59 million in university grants and $50 million in fiscal, 
subsidy and other payments to provinces. 


Deficit 
On the basis of these preliminary figures, expenditure of $8,794 million 
exceeded revenue of $8,366 million resulting in a deficit of $428 million compared 
with a deficit of $320 million as forecast on December 19, 1966 and a deficit of 
$39 million in 1965-66. 
95149—10 
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Non-budgetary transactions (excluding unmatured debt transactions) 


Non-budgetary transactions are those which increase or decrease the 
government’s asset and liability accounts and do not enter into the calculation 
of the annual budgetary surplus or deficit. 


In 1966-67 net disbursements and charges of $2,758 million exceeded net 
receipts and credits of $2,467 million, resulting in a net requirement of $291 
million. In 1965-66 net disbursements and charges totalled $1,154 million and 
net receipts and credits totalled $1,033 million, resulting in a net requirement of 
$121 million. 


Old age security fund 


Receipts by the fund during 1966-67 of $1,286 million exceeded payments 
of $1,072 million by $213 million. In 1965-66 receipts were $1,169 million and 
payments were $927 million. 


The transactions in the fund during 1966-67 compared with those for 1965- 
66 were as follows: 


Fiscal year ended March 31 
1967 1966 
(preliminary) 


(in millions of dollars) 


Balance in fund at beginning of year.................2.0005- 217 ) —25 
IBS REN AM eons adomagee nets Wak. Osa sos So aye voenecarete 1, 286 1,169 
ensign payIMenucwe nen or erie etter tenner renee —1,073 —927 
IBalancennnunGratiendoneyican marr merre teeta meer teracra scr 430 217 


“)Covered by temporary loans from Minister of Finance which were repaid during 1965-66. 


Canada pension plan account 


Receipts by the account during 1966-67 were $600 million and disbursements 
were $9 million. In 1965-66 receipts were $95 million and disbursements were $6 
million. 


The transactions in the account during 1966-67 compared with those for 
1965-66 were as follows: 


Fiscal year ended March 31 
1967 1966 
(preliminary ) 


(in millions of dollars) 


Balance in account at beginning of year................. 89 

RECEDES ius. dersmnene nate delskeee SIG eID slr went es ie soe eects 600 95 
Disbursements aiweria.s, wore or cce eves a terres eer apart ==) —6 
Balance in account at end of year.........-.....-.0+++-- 680 89 


At March 31, 1967 the balance in the account consisted of an operating 
balance of $65 million on deposit with the government and provincial securities, 
purchased on instructions from the provinces, in the amount of $613 million and 
Government of Canada securities in the amount of $2 million recorded in the 
Canada pension plan investment fund. 
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Billions of Dollars 


© 


31, 1966. The budgetary deficit of $428 million 


€ 


Fiscal Years Ended March 31 


THE BUDGETARY ACCOUNTS 
Total revenue at $8,366 million for 1966-67 was $670 million more than the 


total for the previous fiscal year. Total expenditure of $8,794 million was $1,059 
million more than the total for 1965-66. The deficit for the fiscal year 1966-67 


was $428 million compared with $39 million for the previous year. 
BUDGETARY REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


As a result of budgetary and non-budgetary transactions the gross public 
BUDGETARY DEFICIT 


Receiver General bank balances in current deposits were $8 million less at 
debt increased by $2,867 million to $30,350 million at March 31, 1967, net re- 


Unmatured debt transactions in 1966-67 reflected an increase of $711 
March 31, 1967 than at March 


million in unmatured debt outstanding in the hands of the public compared with 


an increase of $113 million in 1965-66. 
corded assets increased by $2,439 million to $14,379 million and net debt in- 


$711 million in outstanding unmatured debt and a draw-down of $8 million in 
creased by $428 million to $15,971 million. 


plus non-budgetary requirements of $291 million was financed by an increase of 
Receiver General bank balances. 


Unmatured debt transactions 


Cash position 
Debt position 
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TABLE 3 


Bupgerary Revenvuz, EXPENDITURE AND DericirT 


(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscat Year Enpep Marcu 31 B ey pana pen: Deficit 
1 O58 ee REPT. oe. ON Se, teint ede care mace ARE STOR Ie ote 5,048.8 5,087.4 —38.6 
LOROME TREES MIA Pa Tae tre tna ber etree teen tus toate covceeicders avatemmrvnel 4,754.7 5,364.0 — 609.3 
TORI a enh td ab atlas cae SOR EAU BA TOe UMEDA a bis colic aera Soto 5, 289.8 5,702.9 —413.1 
AGG Lc Se ees ee eer es Si ER Ae cic Os APA RR thang retanance Mireanee i DaOlent 5,958.1 —340.4 
LN EN ee oninho cam aes ao Dene ae One cio ace. DOr Doct 5,729.6 6,520.6 —791.0 
TRIS Bees A oad OM AL Meat cir Rl aaaee Retention nore ett ofo.a Rare tot 5,878.7 6,570.3 —691.6 
GY ee eee Se Aire o RG HOTS Sma DUO on chomomian Omeamogt 6, 253.2 6,872.4 —619.2 
i AGH Serene in aoe B Remnant cine One te ERI Cio GURTS Ornate ORTON e 7,180.3 7,218.3 —38.0 
1 OGG ees RE cr oy eens rsa paca ote ate 7,695.8 7,734.8 —39.0 
1967 (preliniinary) ¥..037- asi hrivor Oh Gas dete eh cera pee 8,366.0 8,794.0 —428.0 


REVENUE 


Budgetary revenue in 1966-67 was $8,366 million, $670 million or 9 per cent 
over the total of $7,696 million received in 1965-66. Tax revenue at $7,436 
million accounted for 89 per cent of the total revenue for the fiscal year and 
non-tax revenue at $930 million accounted for 11 per cent. 


The more important items were increases of $330 million in personal income 
tax collections, $118 million in sales tax receipts, $92 million in customs import 
duties and $79 million in return on investments. 


BUDGETARY REVENUE BUDGETARY EXPENDITURE 
BY MAJOR SOURCE BY MAJOR FUNCTION 
For Fiscal Year Ended March 31, 1967 


Preliminary 


SAN Af? 
TATION (] 7,7 le 
AND J, RESOURCES 


AND 
COMMUNICATION fe INDUSTRIAL 
“ DEVELOPMENT“ 
7 10% 

BILGE: 


SAY 3 
CUSTOMS 


PAYTS. TO PROV. 
AND MUN. GOvTS.2 
7% 
Se 
SWETERANS AFFAIRS 
4% 


A WELFARE AND 
SOCIAL SECURITY ! 


19% 
YY yyy. 


1. Does not include payments out of old age security fund. 
2. Does not include those payments made to provincial and municipal governments 
for specific purposes. 
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TABLE 4 


Bupaerary ReveNUE BY Masor Sourczs 


(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended March 31 


Increase 
Source Pee een 1966 decrease (—-) 
Amount | Per cent | Amount | Per cent | Amount | Per cent 
Tax revenue— 
Income tax— 
Berson al Oem meter arch 0. arta e ete 2,472.0 29.6 | 2,142.5 Pail 3 329.5 15.4 
Corporation OMe c. sn scenes a: 1,593.0 19.0 1,606.6 20.9 —13.6 —0.8 
On dividends, interest, etc., going 
ADUOA Clmettert cry-Ctseciys. thane ORE 204.0 2.4 170.0 2.2 34.0 20.0 
Excise taxes— 
[SENSIS (OUN CD ah oe, Select GOR eit fe meie Seet 1,513.0 18.1 1,395.1 18.1 117.9 8.5 
OUUGR ee oth oe oo Roane ae Oo nT: oar 315.0 3.8 296.2 3.9 18.8 6.3 
Customs import duties............... 777.0 9.3 685.5 8.9 91.5 IBS 
HUXCISERMULICS umermisee s eclae irne oie oes 461.0 5.5 445.9 5.8 15.1 3.4 
TERI ee LAR Se aes ee oa Boerne ae 100.8 1.2 108.3 1.4 —7.5 —6.9 
(QUNSANER ES); Yesade an eeo us oat aaD ieee ce 0.2 0.2 
7, 436.0 88.9 | 6,850.8 89.0 585.7 8.5 
Non-tax revenue— 
Return on investments..............4.. 517.0 6.2 438.3 OG 78.7 18.0 
Post office—net postal revenue........ 254.0 3.0 23725 3.1 16.5 6.9 
Other non-tax revenue................ 159.0 1.9 169.7 2.2 —10.7 —6.3 
930.0 Lided 845.6 11.0 84.5 10.0 
Total budgetary revenue........ 8,366.0 100.0 | 7,695.8 100.0 670.2 8.7 


fenee eee ee ee ee ee 


1966-67 
(preliminary) 
Excluding credits to: 

The old age security fund— 
Persona leincomentax mace aore er eerie iar cite 576.0 
@orporablon income taxs 7. sea e cles eee 150.0 
SLO hb San ane IO A Goa oR RE Cie Dea SUIS ome 560.0 
1, 286.0 

The Canada pension plan— 
Wersonalincome tax, ewecwe vice sts lewr nes 6 stele ele/oiele 588.8 


()Net after deduction of refunds and drawbacks. 
(3)Includes duties levied under the Dominion Succession Duty Act. 


1965-66 


494.9 
152.3 
522.1 


1,169.3 


94.9 
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BUDGETARY REVENUE BY SOURCE 


or Um U2 tee are 


15% OTHER REVENUE 


<¢———_ TOTAL REVENUE FROM TAXES 89% 
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TAX REVENUE 


Federal-provincial fiscal arrangements 


Under fiscal arrangements, that became operative in 1962, the federal 
government withdrew in part from the field of direct taxation and left the vacated 
area to the provinces. The federal government offered to collect the provincial 
income taxes without charge provided that provincial personal income tax was 
expressed as a percentage of federal personal income tax otherwise payable 
and provincial corporation income tax applied to taxable income calculated in 
the same way as for federal income tax purposes. To allow for the imposition of 
the provincial income taxes, the Income Tax Act was amended to abate the 
federal income tax otherwise payable by individuals in all provinces by 16 per 
cent in 1962, 17 per cent in 1963, 18 per cent in 1964, 21 per cent in 1965, 24 per 
cent in 1966 and 28 per cent in 1967. For 1965 and 1966 the abatements of 
federal income tax otherwise payable in the Province of Quebec were 44 per cent 
and 47 per cent respectively; for 1967, the corresponding figure was 50 per cent. 
These higher abatements for Quebec are in compensation of the fact that the 
payment of youth allowances and the full cost of certain programs which are 
supported jointly by federal and provincial governments in the other provinces 
have been assumed by that province. For the years 1962 to 1966 the federal 
corporation income tax rates were abated by 9 percentage points for taxable 
income earned in a province other than Quebec and by 10 percentage points 
for taxable income earned in Quebec. For 1967, the corresponding abatement 
was 10 per cent for all provinces. The federal government has entered into tax- 
collection agreements under which it collects the provincial personal income 
taxes for all provinces except Quebec and the provincial corporation income taxes 
for all provinces except Ontario and Quebec. 
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Under these collection agreements, payments are made monthly to each 
province based on an estimate of that province’s tax revenue. When the actual 
amounts of assessed returns are established, usually in the month of December 


following the end of the fiscal year, adjustments are made with the provinces. 


Under the 1962-67 fiscal arrangements, the federal government agreed to 
abate its estate tax by 50 per cent in the fiscal years 1962-63 and 1963-64, and 
by 75 per cent in the fiscal years 1964-65, 1965-66 and 1966-67 in any province 
that imposed its own succession duties. To a province that did not wish to re- 
enter the succession duty field the federal government agreed to pay 50 per cent 
of the federal estate tax revenue in 1962-63 and 1963-64 and 75 per cent in 1964- 
65, 1965-66 and 1966-67. During 1962-63, Quebec and Ontario collected their 
own succession duties while the other provinces received a payment in lieu of 
imposing duties. Starting in 1963-64 British Columbia joined Ontario and 
Quebec in imposing its own succession duties. When the abatement was raised to 
75 per cent in 1964-65, British Columbia increased its rates accordingly but 
Quebec and Ontario accepted in lieu of the extra abatement a payment equivalent 
to 25 per cent of the federal estate tax in those provinces. 


Tax on personal income 


In 1966-67 the largest source of government revenue was again the personal 
income tax. The yield (excluding the old age security tax) was $2,472 million or 
30 per cent of all budgetary revenue. The increase of $330 million or 15 per cent 
over 1965-66 collections was due principally to a higher level of personal in- 
comes and to the termination of the tax reduction introduced in 1965 and its 
replacement by a smaller tax reduction for 1966 and subsequent years. This was 
partly offset by higher provincial abatements. In addition to the federal revenue, 
$696 million was allocated to the provincial tax collection agreements account 
under the terms of federal-provincial fiscal arrangements. In 1965-66 federal 
revenue from this source was $2,142 million and in addition $529 million was 
allocated to the provincial tax collection agreements account. 


The tax on personal incomes levied under the Old Age Security Act and 
credited to the old age security fund was $576 million compared with $495 
million in 1965-66. The maximum amount payable by an individual on account 
of the 4 per cent tax on personal income under the Old Age Security Act was 
raised from $120 per year to $240 per year with effect from January 1, 1967. 


Corporation income tax 

The corporation income tax was the second largest source of government 
revenue. The yield (excluding the old age security tax) was $1,593 million or 19 
per cent of all budgetary revenue. The decrease of $14 million or | per cent less 
than the 1965-66 collections was attributable to a combination of a levelling off 
of corporation profits and to the absence from 1966-67 tax receipts of amounts 
similar to those collected in 1965-66 in respect of the movement forward of the 
payment period of corporation income tax that had been initiated in 1963. 
In addition to the federal revenue $132 million was allocated to the provincial 
tax collection agreements account under terms of federal-provincial fiscal arrange- 
ments. In 1965-66 federal revenue from this source was $1,607 million and in 
addition $132 million was allocated to the provincial tax collection agreements 
account. 
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The tax on incomes of corporations levied under the Old Age Security Act 
and credited to the old age security fund was $150 million, $2 million less than 
in 1965-66. 


Taxes on dividends, interest, etc., going abroad 


Revenue in this category was derived from taxes withheld from payments 
of dividends, interest, rents, royalties, alimony and income from estates and 
trusts paid to non-residents. Collections for 1966-67 were $204 million, an in- 
crease of $34 million or 20 per cent over the 1965-66 total. 


Excise taxes 


Revenue under this heading was from the general sales tax and other excise 
taxes. 


From a revenue standpoint the general sales tax was the most important 
tax levied under the Excise Tax Act. Receipts (excluding the old age security 
tax) were $1,513 million or 9 per cent higher than in the previous fiscal year. The 
rate of the general sales tax was raised from 11 per cent to 12 per cent with effect 
from January 1, 1967. The increase did not apply to production machinery and 
equipment and building materials that had been exempt from tax before the 
1963 budget. 


The tax on sales levied under the Old Age Security Act and credited to the 
old age security fund was $560 million. 


The yield from excise taxes levied under the Excise Tax Act, other than the 
general sales tax, at $315 million was $19 million more than in 1965-66. 


PRINCIPAL SOURCES OF TAX REVENUE 
Fiscal Years Ended March 31 
Millions of Dollars 


PERSONAL INCOME TAX CORPORATION INCOME TAX 
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Customs import duties 


Receipts from this source were $777 million compared with $686 million in 
1965-66. The increase of $92 million or 13 per cent reflected the greater volume 
and value of imports during 1966-67. 


Excise duties 


Excise duties were levied on alcoholic beverages (other than wines) and 
tobacco products. (Additional taxes on tobacco products were levied under the 
Excise Tax Act.) Net receipts in 1966-67 were $461 million compared with $446 
million in 1965-66. 


Gross receipts of $271 million from duties on alcoholic beverages ($159 million 
in respect of spirits and $112 million in respect of beer) and $197 million from 
duties on tobacco products were reduced by refunds and drawbacks of $7 million. 
In 1965-66 gross receipts of $265 million from duties on alcoholic beverages 
($157 million in respect of spirits and $108 million in respect of beer) and $187 
million from duties on tobacco products were reduced by refunds and drawbacks 
of $6 million. 


Estate tax 


Revenue in this category was derived under the Estate Tax Act. Net re- 
ceipts of $101 million were $7 million less than in 1965-66. 


Other taxes 


Revenue under this heading during the fiscal year was $200 thousand, the 
same as in the previous year. 


NON-TAX REVENUE 


Non-tax revenue was $930 million, an increase of $85 million over the 1965-66 
total. 


TABLE 5 


(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended Increase or 
March 31 decrease (—) 
Non-Tax REVENUE 
1967 
(preliminary) 1966 Amount Per cent 

REUENLON In VEsthmentsso.-ne1 eek etssia) siclellee aan: 517.0 438.3 78.7 18.0 
Post office—net postal revenue.............5-20000- 254.0 PE 16.5 yy 
Services and service fees..... An igi se heya wan aie ONE 64.0 63.1 0.9 i" 
Privileges, licences and permits............--+.++5. 37.0 39.0 He ewe 
Proceeds from sales............-+. ith pet aaleioanneret 21 0 22.9 — 2 a 
Refunds of previous years’ expenditure.............. 17.0 18.9 ee ue 
BulltontandcOmages in. ...c cc ate cate ites crepe storns ste 5.0 ig hee —6. _ te 
(BY ACI, : eR ene Ke Ia MEiny Gots a5 dae pee ariaorcicts 15.0 14.6 0.4 2. 

930.0 845.5 84.5 10.0 
© aie fs) ney. eee ee et 
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Return on investments 

These receipts, in an amount of $517 million, consisted of income derived 
from loans and advances made by the government and from investments by the 
government in productive or earning assets. In 1965-66 receipts were $438. 
million. 


Receipts from Crown corporations at $371 million were $51 million more 
than in the previous year. The main changes were increases of $22 million in 
payments by the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, $8 million in the 
Bank of Canada profits paid to the government and $8 million in respect of the 
Farm Credit Corporation. 


The yield from other loans and investments at $146 million was $28 million 
more than the 1965-66 total. This was mainly accounted for by the receipt of 
$20 million in interest on the loan to the United Kingdom and $6 million in 
interest on loans to the Municipal Development and Loan Board. In 1965-66 
interest payable on the United Kingdom loan was deferred in accordance with 
special agreements. 


TABLE 6 


(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 
March 31 Increase 
RETURN ON INVESTMENTS or 
1967 1966 decrease (—) 
(preliminary) 
Loans to, and investments in, Crown corporations— 
Bank of Canada—profits............. 5 ee ei OTT Oe 150.6 143.1 (ns) 
Canadian Broadcasting: Corporation... ..-..e.5 nese 29 iO) ees 
Canadian Corporation for the 1967 World Exhibition... . 3.5 0.2 3.3 
Canadians National ubialliwavceeet mene eens cee 16.2 12.0 4.2 
Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation..... 220 Deri —0.2 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation............. 129.8 107.8 22.0 
Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited................. 1.0 ih& —0.5 
Export Credits Insurance Corporation................... ei 6.8 0.9 
IRemaa Caneehny OepynoreamON< .ocgcocssonceacoavecconndoosen 29.1 2120 So 
INGhuonell (Ce yontl (Ooramantsyo,..-c-canccanccsssocuceuce 3.9 3.0 0.6 
IN/ionel WER owewncs Brel, cc no Biccannananeesauwaemescmos ey 4.1 —2.4 
Northern Canada Power Commission................... oe 2.2 1.0 
Polymer Corporation lmimaitedawwe eset acs ree 5.0 4.5 OF6 
The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority................... 13.8 9.4 4.4 
IMiscellan€oustey. set ne anteater een ea yates 0.5 0.4 0.1 
3871.0 820.0 61.0 
Other loans and investments— 

iUnited!-Koin clio marae ten manne caterers se merneve end ie D6 20) 19.6 
Other national covernments......h 00s adusess sdk eee 4.0 4.5 —0.5 
Rrovincial covierments.. wetas i ake etna re. 0.8 0.9 —0.1 
ixchansenungdaccounitee seme ran iaee aera on on eens 63.0 62.9 0.1 
Interest-bearing deposits with chartered banks.......... 21.0 2127 —0.7 
Municipal Development and Loan Board................ 6.5 On 5.8 
Defence production revolving fund..................... 2.9 2m 
Secunibies imvestment accounhes see. ates «isons aes CHD 1S: 2.2 

Soldier and general land settlement loans and veterans 
lendFAaccacdyancesn.. meme 0 tee: a Ee oo ee aiken: 9,4 9.1 0.3 

Special United States of America securities—Columbia 
iimer reatyee ae. eee c mete AR eee cola here, sia 7.9 9.2 —1.3 
Miscelllancoust een atte 5 cee cee Me Coaes. dear: Sates 6.0 —0.2 
146.0 TAS: rH het h 
517.0 438.3 78.7 
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Post Office revenue 


Gross post office receipts were $295 million but authorized disbursements 
from revenue for salaries and rent allowances, other allowances and commissions 
at semi-staft and revenue offices, commissions at sub-offices, transit charges on 
Canadian mail forwarded through and delivered in foreign countries, etc. in the 
amount of $41 million brought net revenue to $254 million. In the previous 
fiscal year gross revenue was $276 million, authorized disbursements were $38 
million and net revenue was $238 million. 


TABLE 7 


(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 
March 31 Increase 
Posr Orrick REVENUE or 
1967 decrease (—) 
(preliminary) 1966 
Postage— 
Ti Canad dics ows vas: Ee tt ee, Oe 277.3 257.8 19.5 
Pro mMOreign. GOUNtIES, 1. Awogrite Reel: oF .ed! bey ee 4.2 5.0 —0.8 
Commission-onsmoney Orders -sssee settle 9.1 9.1 
Rentaltofspost once: DOxeS ws fe. cm ee prs sos orice ee DES 2.4 —0.1 
(NSE tet Od ik ke CAR PA LR Ry eee Bk bo eed Sc 1.6 aif —0.1 
294.5 276.0 18.6) 
Less— 
Salaries and allowances to semi-staff and revenue offices —35.7 —33.6 —2. 
Transit charges to or through foreign countries.......... —3.4 —3.5 0.1 
@Ghier Dees A SOR SAN TUES eA AEET EOE ANA RSED pot —1.4 —1.4 
— 40.5 —88.5 —2.0 
254.0 237.5 16.5 


Net costs of operating the Post Office Department during 1966-67 (exclud- 
ing the $41 million charged to revenue) of $269 million exceeded net revenue by 
$15 million. However, in making this comparison, it should be noted that the 
total shown for post office revenue does not reflect any payment for the franking 
privilege covering parliamentary and departmental mail or for certain miscel- 
laneous services provided for other government departments and agencies, nor 
does the total shown for operating expenses reflect any charges for premises 
occupied by the Post Office Department or for accounting and miscellaneous 
services provided by other departments. 


Services and service fees 


Revenue at $64 million during 1966-67 was $1 million more than in the 
previous fiscal year. 


The Department of Transport received $21 million including aircraft land- 
ing fees of $12 million, marine steamers earnings of $3 million and harbour dues 
and wharfage of $2 million; the Royal Canadian Mounted Police received $17 
million for police services mainly to provinces and municipalities; the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture received $10 million of which $7 million was for services in 
connection with the inspection, weighing, storage and elevation of grain and $2 
million for race track supervision; the Department of National Health and 
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Welfare received $6 million including a $4 million reimbursement by the provinces 
for treatment of Indians in federal government hospitals and the Department of 
Trade and Commerce received $2 millior, mainly from weights and measures 
and electricity and gas inspection fees. 


Privileges, licences and permits 


Revenue from this category totalled $37 million for 1966-67, $2 million less 
than for the previous fiscal year. 


The Department of Transport received $16 million mainly from rentals, 
concessions and radio licence fees; the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development received $8 million of which $3 million was from fees, leases and 
royalties in respect of oil, gas and gold and $1 million from transient motor 
vehicle licences; the Department of the Registrar General received $4 million 
from patents, trade marks, charters, etc.; and the Department of Public Works 
received $3 million for rental of public buildings and sites. 


Proceeds from sales 
Receipts of $21 million were $2 million less than the total for 1965-66. 


The Department of Defence Production received $5 million mainly from the 
sale of surplus Crown assets, Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation re- 
ceived $4 million from the sales of properties and the Department of Public 
Printing and Stationery received $2 million mainly from the sale of publications. 


Refunds of previous years’ expenditure 


Refunds in 1966-67 of expenditures made in prior years were $17 million, 
a decrease of $2 million from the comparable total for 1965-66. 


The Department of National Defence received $6 million of which $1 
million was due to cost audits and the Department of Veterans Affairs received 
$3 million in refunds of veterans’ pensions, allowances and re-establishment 
credits. 


Bullion and coinage 


Revenue of $5 million derived from the operation of the Royal Canadian 
Mint consisted mainly of a net gain on coinage. Small amounts were also obtained 
from gold refining charges, handling charges and gain on gold refining. In 1965— 
66 revenue from these sources was $11 million. 


Other non-tax revenue 


Other non-tax revenue in the amount of $15 million was the same as in 
1965-66. 


EXPENDITURE 


Budgetary expenditure amounted to $8,794 million for 1966-67, $1,059 
million or 14 per cent higher than in 1965-66. 
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BUDGETARY EXPENDITURE, CLASSIFIED BY FUNCTION 
Fiscal Years Ended March 3] 
Billions of Dollars 
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1. Does not include those payments made to provincial and municipal governments for specified purposes. 


2. Does not includ i ; 
s prilininery ude pension payments out of the old age security fund not charged to budgetary expenditure in the year in which they were paid. 


PRINCIPAL CLASSES OF BUDGETARY EXPENDITURE 
Fiscal Years Ended March 31 
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expenditure in the year in which they were paid. 
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walfore and social security represent pension payments out of old age security fund not charged to budgetary 


| and municipal governments for specific purposes. 
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TABLE 8 
STATEMENT OF BUDGETARY EXPENDITURE BY DEPARTMENTS AND Masor CLASSIFICATIONS 


(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended March 31 Increase 
or 
1967 1966 decrease (—) 
Eye Te (preliminary) 
Amount | Per cent | Amount | Per cent | Amount | Per cent 
Defence expenditure— 
Niatronall Defencemr yaaa. abe weit 1,642.2 18.7 1,548.4 20.0 93.8 Gall 
Defence Production™................. 33.0 0.4 23740) 0.3 10.0 43.5 
Industry: Ore sence citer cil eee PG 0.2 23.9 0.3 —2.6 —10.9 
1,696.5 19.3 1,595.3 20.6 101.2 3) 
Non-defence expenditure— 
/ MAM OURMIREY, Socaca tien sue keo seb 4080 230.1 2.6 186.3 2.4 43.8 23.5 
UN WoreONO MEAP nwind coo pou adonbagenae 60.2 Oma 54.4 O.'7 5.8 10.7 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation... 115.3 1.3 97.5 1.3 Yeats 13503 
Central Mortgage and Housing 
Gonporationsenanniee iy te eos seare 20.1 0.2 GAL AG) 0.3 —1.5 10,8 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics........ 26.7 0.3 15.6 0.2 jaa TV) 
Energy, Mines and Resources......... 128.4 25) 107.3 1.4 Ze 19.7 
ixternal Attairs). a; oo. +. 5c Seer cee 230.2 226 Nae 2.0 TEMS FF MeW) 
Finance— 
Publictdebt charges... ans. ..00 spe 1,188.0 1183-5) 1,110.9 14.4 Uedl 6.9 
Fiscal, subsidy and other payments 
IGOPPLOVANCE Snake se tenoanss Secrest 515.5 5.9 466.0 6.0 49.5 10.6 
Oper Aig rocks ee eis aes 129.9 15) 105.9 1.4 24.0 PATE 
Toomey 20.9 1,682.8 21.8 150.6 8.9 
IDISHODIGS™ «Aree MME RR ee mate A1e2 0.5 34.5 0.4 6.7 19.4 
Forestry and Rural Development..... 66.5 0.8 Died 0.7 9.4 16.5 
Indian Affairs and Northern Devel- 
opment— 
Indian attairs) branchh enacts 104.3 2 81.7 1.0 22.6 20.0 
Northern development.............. 93.7 ies 74.7 1.0 19.0 25.4 
198.0 Da} 166.4 2.0 41.6 26.6 
IMGustry:: ....16 eC ees ee 13.4 0.2 ae 0.1 8.0 148.1 
DUS EICC Eo x are os atccae Re te tra ores meted NRE 0.1 11.4 0.1 0.9 7.9 
GAD OUEN Ase cor Tite oat cee oer PS 1 Ons 24.0 0.3 ieee Thal 
eois ations cece es een rc he uae eee 17.6 (0,23 iby OR2 40) 19.7 
Manpower and Immigration........... 320.7 3.6 236.5 a At 84.2 35.6 
National Health and Welfare— 
amily allowancestee..-- heck ame: 555.8 Gos} Dolled ok 4.1 0.7 
Government’s contributions under 
the Hospital Insurance and Di- 
agnostic Services Act............. 397.5 4.5 319.6 4.1 77.9 24.4 
OCWereeapen. J bisa: Meee ne eae tahoe 362.7 4.2 303.8 3.9 58.9 19.4 
, 1,816.0 15.0 1,175.1 15.2 140.9 12.0 
National Research Council including 
the Medical Research Council...... 96.1 ikgal 74.4 1.0 Pile 29.2 
NationallRievente. a... ok thee 106.0 iva) 95.0 1D 1) 11.6 
Bost Omnees. hes Non ag tte beaads loser 268.7 Boil 240.2 ol 28.5 11.9 
Publics Workshn, saceion. tear ore 294.4 3a Dplsy 1 Bali 19.3 7.0 
Secretary Staten sera. gee rte 133.9 16 54.1 0.7 79.8 1s 
SolicrtomG.enerall. sce a: eee see 159.8 1.8 138.9 1.8 20.9 15.0 
piraderand (@omunencew a ate vate 72.9 0.8 68.0 0.9 4.9 hae, 
[RPA SHON A: Peet cited hatin 4 ee 603.4 6.9 5d2e0 6.9 70.9 113383 
LRreastnn, Boards... cnet teed src 153.0 ile 102.7 1.3 50.3 49.0 
Unemployment Insurance Commission 105.9 iL 98.0 Noe) YoY 8.1 
VieterancvA thetic «anes © strnie. omen 391.2 4.4 369.7 4.8 21.5 5.8 
AlM@thersDenarhments..-s- 4 s5 ee 56.4 0.6 ets) 0.7 —1.4 —2.4 
UO 8 80.7 | 6,139.5 79.4 958.0 15.6 
Total budgetary expenditure....| 8,794.0 100.0 7,734.8 100.0 1,059.2 figers 


ali: not include non-defence expenditure of $9.4 million which is included in ‘‘All Other Depart- 
ments’’. 


(2) Does not include $13.4 million in non-defence expenditure. 
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DEFENCE EXPENDITURE 


Expenditures of the Department of National Defence and the defence ex- 
penditures of the Department of Defence Production and the Department of 
Industry were again the largest category of government expenditure. The total 
of $1,696 million for 1966-67 was 19 per cent of the aggregate budgetary ex- 
penditure of the government for the year and was $101 million more than the 
total for 1965-66 when it was 21 per cent of total expenditure. 


National Defence 


Expenditures of the Department of National Defence were $1,642 million 
compared with $1,548 million, an increase of $94 million. 


Expenditures of $1,437 million for defence services included $1,162 million for 
operation and maintenance, $238 million for construction or acquisition of 
buildings, works, land and major equipment and $17 million for development. 
In 1965-66 expenditures of $1,401 million for defence services included $1,128 
million for operation and maintenance, $220 million for construction or acquisi- 
tion and $31 million for development. 


TABLE 9 
(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 
March 31 Increase 
Derrencre ExpENDITURE or 
decrease (—) 
(preliminary) 1966 
Department of National Defence— 
Defence services— 
Operation ang, mambenance: mens oe: eee coe me ae 1,161.8 1127.8 34.0 
Construction or acquisition of buildings, works, land 
ANGINA OL CqUipmMen wee eee erie eae erae 237.6 220.1 Nie 
Developments: een teeter ees ara ines eran 17.0 30.9 —13.9 
(Oy AVet oh, ane Aor Ses ORCS DCL. iy SPC ry Mion tices 20.7 22.5 —1.8 
ASTD 1,401.3 85.8 
Canadian forces superannuation account— 
Government s COntribUblON, 28) east k ee ee tle 42.7 58.8 —16.1 
Amortization of deferred charges................+.- 72.6 16.8 55.8 
Defence research apy Wt a eee eer <r. 44,2 41.6 2.6 
Mutual aid to NATO countries including contributions 
towards military costs of NATO................... 18.7 14.6 4.1 
Defence Construction (1951) Limited.................... 2.2 2.0 0.2 
Administration ang generale... seas yes Bee 24.7 (48 11.4 
1, 642.2 1,548.4 93.8 
Department of Industry ‘)— 
Technological capability...........-.0cueeee eee eee eee ees 21.3 23.9 —2.6 
Department of Defence Production®— 
Canada Emergency Measures Organization.............. 9.4 7.8 1.6 
Canadian Arsenals Limited......... Pes COMP teh tele thst ee 1-3 187 —0.4 
Production capacity and capital assistance.............. 8.1 2.9 5,2 
Aaiministration andieeneraliy seem neat mate ik kes ae e ne : as ‘ 
1,696.5 1,595.3 101.2 


Does not include $13.4 million in non-defence expenditure. +0 
(2)Does not include non-defence expenditure of $9.4 million which is included in All Other Depart- 


ments’’. 
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The government’s contribution to the Canadian forces superannuation 
account, of an amount equal to 13 times the contributions of the permanent serv- 
ices personnel, was $43 million compared with $59 million in 1965-66. An amount 
of $17 million equal to one fifth of the actuarial deficiency arising out of pay 
increases in previous years plus an additional amount of $56 million for 1966-67 
have been charged to budgetary expenditure in 1966-67. 


Defence research costs at $44 million reflected an increase of $2 million over 
the 1965-66 total. 


Mutual aid to NATO countries including contributions towards military 
costs of NATO at $19 million were $4 million more than in 1965-66. 


Defence Production 


Defence expenditures of the Department of Defence Production including 
those for the Canada Emergency Measures Organization and the Canadian 
Arsenals Limited totalled $32 million compared with $23 million in 1965-66. 


Canada Emergency Measures Organization 


Expenditures of the Canada Emergency Measures Organization at $9 
million were $2 million more than in the previous fiscal year. 


Industry 


Defence expenditures of the Department of Industry were $21 million, a 
decrease of $3 million over the previous year. The decrease was due to lower 
outlays in connection with the government program instituted in 1959-60 of 
supporting selected defence development programs in order to sustain technologi- 
cal capability in Canadian industry. 


Cash outlays for defence 


In addition to these budgetary expenditures for defence, there were other 
cash outlays which must be considered in arriving at the cost of Canada’s 
defence program. 


Under authority of the Department of National Defence vote 48, Appropria- 
tion Act No. 2, 1966, an account which has been named surplus Crown assets is 
to be credited with: (a) all revenues received during the current and subsequent 
fiscal years from the sale of surplus materials, supplies and equipment; and (b) 
revenues received during the current and subsequent fiscal years from the sale 
during the current year of surplus buildings, works and land not exceeding an 
aggregate amount of $5 million. Expenditures are subject to the approval of 
Treasury Board for any purposes of the Department of National Defence. During 
1966-67 proceeds from sales amounted to $15 million resulting in a balance in 
the account of $24 million. 


The Department of Defence Production also makes cash disbursements for 
the procurement of materials for use in the manufacture of defence equipment 
which are not recorded as budgetary expenditures. For purposes of accounting 
and control, these amounts are charged to the defence production revolving fund 
and are treated as assets on the books of the government until they are charged 
to the Department of National Defence or sold to defence contractors for use 
in the manufacture of defence equipment. During 1966-67 purchases of $45 
million exceeded proceeds from sales of $30 million, resulting in a balance of $37 
million in the account as at March 31, 1967. 
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TABLE 10 
(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 


March 31 s 
CasH Outtays ror Drrence ia — ica 
1967 decrease (—) 
(preliminary) 1966 
ESE PAY expenditures— 
epartment of National Defence........................ 1,642.2 1 
Wepartment at Industry @.).05 ees Mee "91.3 oats ny 
Department of Defence Production®)................... 23.6 15.2 8.4 
Canada Emergency Measures Organization.......... 9.4 7.8 1.6 
1,696.5 1, 69563) 101.2 
Disbursements for— 
BDIUSAGTO WI ASSELS Fen. PIPER ioc trem cw oboe nM. Ads dicot —15.2 —9.1 6.1 
Defence production revolving fund (net)................. 14.6 —7.6 2262 
—0.6 =—16.7 16.1 
Net cash outlays for defence................+... 1,695.9 1,578.6 17.3 


( Does not include $13.4 million in non-defence expenditure. 
®) Does not include $9.4 million which is included in ‘‘All Other Departments”’. 


NON-DEFENCE EXPENDITURE 


Agriculture 
Expenditures of the Department of Agriculture amounted to $230 million, 
an increase of $44 million over the total for 1965-66. 


TABLE 11 
(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 


March 31 Increase 
AGRICULTURE or 
1967 1966 decrease (—) 
(preliminary) 
Production and marketing— 
Agricultural stabilization board—net operating loss...... 90.0 39.4 50.6 
Piantandsplant productss-.0..4 0h. seer ere 20.3 16.4 S304) 
Grants, contributions and subsidies to milk producers... 0.4 19.2 —18.8 
Anmmaland animalproductS nesses. cae ee etaeretar te 19.7 18.3 1.4 
Agricultural products board—net operating loss.......... 5.7 1.6 4.1 
PNaministra tommand general. qe: 4.425 eee sees eee 2.9 20 0.4 
189.0 97.4 41.6 
TRUCSOALC TIME es ea oe, RU hes EY oe ee ide! Cae 35.4 32.6 2.8 
Land rehabilitation, irrigation and water storage projects... 24.9 28.4 —3.5 
VSG HICOLANTIN ALG Me Me. cree hate cee Eee eee senate ec oe al ahs uct assets 1G 15.0 a4 
Board of Grain COMMISSIONELS, cate ase iseh ieee Geisiern nena: 7.8 2 0.6 
Farm Credit Corporation—net operating ]oss................ 2.6 1.0 1.6 
AGITMIMIStTAtLON ANG. ZONETA Ly. cere eteuae oe ie leusted siousueiccusysveneusgaialane 4.2 4.7 —0.5 
230.1 186.3 43.8 


Outlays for production and marketing were $139 million, an increase of $42 
million over 1965-66 expenditures. This was due mainly to increases of $51 
million in the net operating loss of the agricultural stabilization board principally 
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in payments for stabilization of prices in respect of milk and milk products, 
$4 million in respect of plant and plant products and a decrease of $19 million 
in payments to eligible producers for manufacturing milk and cream delivered to 
plants in accordance with terms and conditions prescribed by the Governor in. 
Council. 


Research expenditures were $35 million compared with $32 million in the 
previous fiscal year. 


Expenditures for land rehabilitation, irrigation and water storage projects 
totalled $25 million, $3 million less than in 1965-66. 


Atomic Energy 


Expenditures by the government in respect of Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited and the Atomic Energy Control Board were $60 million compared with 
$54 million in 1965-66. 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited received $58 million in respect of its 
research program, of which $48 million was for operation and maintenance and 
$10 million for construction or acquisition of buildings, works, land and equip- 
ment. In 1965-66 the company received $52 million of which $39 million was for 
operation and maintenance and $13 million for construction or acquisition. 


The Atomic Energy Control Board received $2 million, slightly more than 
in the previous fiscal year mainly for grants for researches and investigations. 


In addition, loans in the amount of $29 million were made to Atomic Energy 
of Canada Limited. 


TABLE 12 
(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 
March 31 Increase 
Atomic ENERGY or 
1967 decrease (—) 
(preliminary ) 1966 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited— 
Research program— 


Current operation and maintenance................. 48.0 39.6 8.4 

Contruction or acquisition of buildings, works, land 
and Equipment: (F./5. 58 sae inne = = ee siete ise ot 10.0 13.0 —3.0 
58.0 52.6 5.4 


Atomic Energy Control Board— 
Grants for researches and investigations with respect to 


ALOWVE CNOEEVE. o- shee eee = oa eles waist ats Ser 2:0 1.6 0.4 

A dimmmsirations ee tsar eee ee. sk. bk eee ee 0.2 0.2 
2.2 1.8 0.4 
60.2 54.4 5.8 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


Payments of $115 million by the government to the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation and charged to budgetary expenditures were $18 million more than 
the total of $97 million in 1965-66. 
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Grants for net operating requirements in respect of the national broad- 
casting service were $112 million, $17 million more than in 1965-66. 


In addition loans to the corporation for capital expenditures amounted to 
$47 million in 1966-67. ‘ ‘ 


TABLE 13 


(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 
March 31 Increase 
CaNADIAN BroapcasTING CoRPORATION or 
1967 decrease (—) 
(preliminary) 1966 


Grants in respect of the national broadcasting service— 


NeVoperating requirementses. Ah. actives et eee. 112.5 95.1 17.4 
International broadcasting service............. aE SS ee 2.8 2.4 0.4 


115.3 | 7.5 17.8 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
Budgetary expenditure of the government in respect of Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation at $20 million was $2 million less than in 1965-66. 


Contributions of $8 million to provinces or municipalities for urban renewal 
were $1 million more than in 1965-66. 


Loans in the amount of $8 million, originally made to municipalities and 
municipal sewerage corporations, were forgiven by Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation pursuant to section 36G of the National Housing Act and 
written off to budgetary expenditures and were $3 million less than in 1965-66. 

In addition, loans in the amount of $607 million were made to the corpora- 
tion. 


TABLE 14 


(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 


March 31 Increase 
CENTRAL MorTGAGE AND HovusInG CoRPORATION or 
1967 decrease (—) 
eae f 1966 
(preliminary ) 
| 
Loans forgiven by the corporation.............-..-++2+-20:: 7.9 10.5 ere 
Contributions to provinces or municipalities for urban renewal| 7.9 6.9 A: 
Losses sustained— Ay re 
Federal-provincial projects... 0.0... 6-2. eee ee eee | ak | _ 0 boi 
Sale of mortgages......... ere oe it Fo ae eeere | " B: 7 | . 7 
Housing research and community planning................. -| 2.2 | 15 By 
20.1 | 21.6 | —1.5 
ee ee eee 
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Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

Expenditures of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics were $27 million com- 
pared with $16 million in 1965-66, an increase of $11 million due mainly to an 
increase of $8 million in outlays in respect of the 1966 Quinquennial Census of 
Canada over expenditures of $1 million in 1965-66. 


TABLE 15 
(in millions of dollars) 
Fiscal year ended 
March 31 Increase 
DoMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS or 
1967 decrease (—) 
Bike 1966 
(preliminary) 
‘Adimimistrationand operavionu-..cese ee sok eee seh ramen 18.0 14.5 3.5 
1966 Quinquennial Census of Canada......................-. 8.6 0.9 Vly 
LoGieDecenniali Censusiof Canad avn cee cco ee 0.1 0.2 —0.1 
26.7 15.6 At 


Energy, Mines and Resources 


Expenditures of. the Department of Energy, Mines and Resources were 
$128 million compared with $107 million in the previous fiscal year. 


The increase of $21 million was due mainly to outlays of $38 million in 
respect of the Dominion coal board compared with $23 million in 1965-66, 
$15 million in respect of water resources compared with $14 million, $17 million 
in respect of marine surveys and research compared with $12 million and $10 
million in respect of geological research compared with $8 million in the previous 
fiscal year. 


TABLE 16 


(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 


March 31 Increase 
Enercy, MINES AND RESOURCES sseee SEES Se SSS EE or 
1967 1966 decrease (—) 
(preliminary) 
Dominion:coalsboard 52a ee ee eae ts A ean ena 38.0 23.4 14.6 
Water: Tesounrcestie sien iia eterno 2) ere ore ee ee 14.8 13.6 1.2 
Marine surveys and research........ Se eer erence nt 16.5 11.6 4.9 
Emergency gold mining assistance..............00.00ceeeeee 15.0 14.8 0.2 
Geologicaliresearcly eet Min Wee oe coach taro ama be oawers 9.9 7.8 Qe 
Field and air surveys, mapping and aeronautical charting... 7.6 8.0 —0.4 
Mining and metallurgical investigations and research........ Onn ON —1.0 
Research in astronomy and geophysics..................+--- ee 4.9 0.4 
Contributions to provinces to assist in the development of 
roads leading-tovesourcesnntam os noe eee eet 4.3 Tes =3.0 
Subventions pursuant to the Atlantic Provinces Power 
Development Act in respect of electric power generated 
PLOMICA STEEN COMM. “ar Gig tite Auer Cee icon 3.0 205 0.5 
Polazjeontinentall sireth.<..). :d.i.0 ohn. «© on ORO MRRA Ieee 2.0 133 0.7 
Nationa Keneraysboard.eee aceasta 1 0.9 0.2 
Geographical surveys and research.’ ......... 02. 000eeeee eee: ips Al 0.9 0.2 
Admunistrationandiweneraly se. 1a.) ore vs asin se rotenone 4.1 3.6 0.5 
128.4 107.3 Zia 
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External Affairs 
Expenditures of the Department of External Affairs were $230 million for 
1966-67, $78 million more than the total for the previous fiscal year. 


TABLE 17 


(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 
March 31 Increase 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS or 
1967 decrease (— 
(preliminary) 1966 
External aid ofiice— 
Economic, technical, education and other assistance— 
International food aid program..................... 96.4 34.5 61.9 
International development assistance............... 48.5 48.5 
Contribution to the Indus Basin development fund. . 3.0 1.8 ded 
OCD CRNA: Ay Sart.) PON ak eke: 2 ks aed cred bend 0.6 0.1 0.5 
Forgiveness of payment of principal re purchase of wheat 
GING Talcpine jonsca boVSh Gh, Senne ee, - alee: Lele 9.4 9.4 
ACTIN IS trAbLON sees: Ge. PRGkt. Meee ere. Bak: Co) ee 1.8 11 0.7 
159.7 86.0 73.7 
Eepresent ation ADrOaGae oF ao «sah See oss cineca areas 2300 19.7 4.0 
Contributions to the United Nations and its agencies....... 8) 1338 —1.0 
Assessments for membership in the international (including 
commonwealth) organizations... 4.4.5... 05-0. o2s0es sue 1253 11.0 1.3 
Contributions, grants and payments to other international 
and commonwealth organizations....................--- 6.5 ces) —1.0 
Achimnistrationand Senerales)ssng ase oo cseess os saeeaceuee. 15.5 14.8 0.7 
230.2 152.5 With d. 


Outlays of $160 million by the external aid office were $74 million more than 
in 1965-66. This was due mainly to increases of $62 million in the international 
food aid program, $9 million in respect of forgiveness of a loan to India, for which 
there was no comparable amount in 1965-66, and $1 million in contributions to 
the Indus Basin development fund. 


Costs of representation abroad at $24 million were $4 million higher than in 
1965-66, contributions to the United Nations and its agencies at $13 million 
were $1 million less, assessments for membership in the international (including 
commonwealth) organizations at $12 million were $1 million higher and contri- 
butions, grants and payments to other international and commonwealth organiza- 
tions at $7 million were $1 million less than in 1965-66. 


Finance 

Expenditures of the Department of Finance were $1,833 million for 1966-67, 
$151 million more than the previous year’s total due mainly to increases of $77 
million in public debt charges and $50 million in payments to provinces. 


Certain expenditures which in 1965-66 were included in Department of 
Finance expenditures are now reported as follows: The Canadian Wheat Board 
under the Department of Trade and Commerce; grants to universities under the 
Department of Secretary of State; and the public service superannuation account 
(except administration expenses which are under the Office of the Comptroller of 
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the Treasury), the government’s share of surgical-medical insurance premiums, 
the government’s contributions as an employer to the unemployment insurance 
fund and the Canada pension plan and the Quebec pension plan under the 
Treasury Board. Previous years’ figures have been amended for comparative. 


purposes. 


TABLE 18 


(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 


March 31 Increase 
FINANCE e , or css 
ecrease (— 
(preliminary ) 1966 

Public. debt.changes. ..ciscs.ctie sev ecanco ka chels depos chee ako mete 1,188.0 1,110.9 Tia 

Fiscal, subsidy and other payments to provinces............ 515.5 466.0 49.5 
Forgiveness of indebtedness—municipal development and 

Tein OAL CLAN e, Caer nte ro hss otros aise. areie Da ene een nee 41.8 33.9 7.9 

Grants to municipalities in lieu of taxes on federal property... aia 36.8 0.8 

Office of the Comptroller of the: Preasury.,..ceees se ae eee 29.2 25.4 3.8 
Contributions to the Government of Manitoba re Red River 

lod: tn O66. eek coun isos eee a oe a okot ae aa eie oni Ufeal 7.1 

Naiministrabionran dugenetal a cyin «fae ceery see dereete eres mvereusee 14.2 9.8 4.4 

‘ 1,833.4 1,682.8 150.6 


Public debt charges 


Public debt charges were again the third largest item of budgetary expend- 
iture, exceeded only by those for defence and those for health, welfare and social 
security. 


Public debt charges consisted of interest on the public debt, the annual 
amortization of bond discounts and commissions, the cost of issuing new loans 
and other costs incurred in servicing the public debt. These charges were $1,188 
million for 1966-67 or 14 per cent of all budgetary expenditure compared with 
$1,111 million or 14 per cent for 1965-66. 


Interest on public debt amounted to $1,154 million of which $899 million 
was in respect of unmatured debt and $255 million in respect of other liabilities. 
In 1965-66 total interest was $1,077 million of which $847 million was for un- 
matured debt and $230 million for other labilities. 


The increase of $52 million in interest on unmatured debt reflected higher 
interest rates and an increase in unmatured debt. The increase in interest on 
other habilities was due mainly to increases of $9 million in respect of the public 
service superannuation account and $9 million in respect of the Canadian forces 
superannuation account. 


Other public debt charges at $34 million were slightly less than in 1965-66. 


When considering the magnitude of these public debt charges and the burden 
they place upon the public treasury, it must be borne in mind that a substantial 
portion of the debt is attributable to, or is invested in, productive or earning 
assets. Therefore, in calculating the net burden of the government’s annual 
interest charges, the income derived from loans, investments and other productive 
assets must be taken into account. For 1966-67 this income totalled $517 million 
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TABLE 19 


(in millions of dollars) 


ae year ended 
arch 31 I 
INTEREST AND OTHER Pusiic Dest CHARGES 5 aie 
decrease (—) 
(preliminary) 1966 . 
Interest on public debt— 
Unmatured debt including treasury bills— 
Pavablein Canadarcs.saax wee te eee eee 883.0 830.8 Sip 
Pav abletine New NOL saat eee ee, cee ee 16.0 16.2 —0.2 
899.0 847.0 52.0 
Other liabilities— 
Annuity, insurance and pension accounts............ 252.0 226.9 pda 
Deposit and trustiaccountse te) see ee eee, 3.5 3.4 OnE 
256.65 230.8 26.2 
Notalinterestion*publicidébt. 42-4 eee 1,154.5 1,077.3 W.2 
Other public debt charges— 
Annual amortization of bond discounts and commissions 30.0 30.8 —0.8 
WOshOllssuino New AOANS se Seen eM ere ee ee ile! 0.5 
SeupiCing OL PUllMGrd CWO tsa. cei weaaaacitie Reid oe tae oy ee 152 1.0 0.2 
o3.5 33.6 —O.7 
1,188.0 1,110.9 Ware a 


as shown in the non-tax revenue section under the heading ‘‘return on invest- 
ments’’. This amount deducted from the gross total of $1,154 million for interest 
as shown in the table leaves a net amount of $637 million compared with a net 
of $639 million in 1965-66. Measured as a percentage of the net debt the burden 
of the net annual interest charges was 3.99 per cent in 1966-67 compared with 
4.11 per cent in 1965-66. 


TABLE 20 


(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 
March 31 Increase 
Net Burp5n or ANNUAL INTEREST CHARGES or 
1967 decrease (—) 
reas 1966 
(preliminary) 

Moralainterest on public) dEDeacncek s-seb oehares sisi via aval ye ay alas A Oitine Wihie 
WeseavEcuyrt Ol. ID VeStbINeNUs .oe asias Socetice se seers ae! steelers « —517.0 —438.3 —78.7 
INKS EMTEOLESG COSTS ele. spoiee: cere ore EnTa even eeietreL shecellecaPeteleitnush altos 637.5 639.0 —1.5 
Net interest cost as a percentage of net debt................ 3.99 4.11 


POE) eR eee 


Fiscal, subsidy and other payments to provinces 
Payments to provinces in the amount of $516 million were $50 million more 
than in 1965-66. 
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However, in addition to the above payments, $828 million in provincial 
income taxes collected by the federal government on behalf of the provinces 
has been allocated to the provincial tax collection agreements account under the 
terms of the Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements Act. A more detailed: 
explanation of these arrangements is given in the tax revenue section of this Part. 


TABLE 21 


(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 


March 31 Increase 

FiscaL, Sussipy AND OTHER PayMENTS 10 PROVINCES or 

1967 1966 decrease (—) 
(preliminary) 
Payments under the Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements 
1 oben, Ne uth Ma Loan oad RAL > En, erie cree em (Y423.2 (356.1 67.1 
Payments under the Established Programs (Interim Arrange- 

TAOVST ATES Ws VOLT Co etic HORS Ace CaS ARTCC OP ore tunes in eRe ch C 57.6 81.5 —23.9 
Statubomy ssl SIGLESs cmaet rex eoe os aerate rte osha ergo e el 23.7 23.6 0.1 
Payments under the Federal-Provincial Tax-Sharing Arrange- 

TINEING STAC U eee rah ethnic cece meat ee ase Nee spaanran eras 9.1 3.3 5.8 
Transfer of certain public utility tax receipts................ 6.0 6.4 —0.4 
Federal-Provincial Fiscal Revision Act (youth allowances). (34.1 Cr @)4.9 Cr. 0.8 

oped 466.0 49.5 


@) Gross prior to recovery of an excess abatement under the Federal-Provincial Fiscal Revision Act 


(youth allowances) to the Province of Quebec. 


) Payments made to the Province of Quebec in respect of op 


ting out agreements. 


(3)Recovered from payments to the Province of Quebec under the Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrange- 


ments Act. 
A summary of payments, by provinces, during 1966-67 is given in the 
following table: 
TABLE 22 
(in millions of dollars) 
Fiscal year ended March 31, 1967 (preliminary) 
Fay ents Payments 
under the under 
FiscaL, SUBSIDY Payments P eee Federal- a vee Federal- 
AND OTHER PAYMENTS under Tater aS tabater Provincial | © ee: Provincial 
TO PROVINCES fiscal Aaran oe a eo Fiscal a ality Tax- Total 
arrange- Hon A Revision feared Sharing 
ments Mok Act (youth recente Arrange- 
: allow- Pp ments 
ances) Act 
Newfoundland: sn. 48.5 ited 0.3 0.2 50.7 
Prince Edward Island... 10.9 0.7 0.1 1a PF 
INOGVAtSCOtiin. dc. vaste es 54.1 Pail 0.6 0.3 Sy (ad | 
New Brunswick......... 47.9 1.8 a) 022 49.9 
Quebec 7 iets Ne he ET tet (2) 165.9 HY Gale} 4.0 nar dOr: 0.6 1.9 22029 
OyitiEiNO Bes csiae sv agoosoUe oe 19.7 4.6 1.1 25.4 
IN amGOO A iver cew te sitet cara 35.6 yaa 0.1 1.2 39.0 
Saskatchewan........... 36.5 20 (4) Ox? 38.8 
Alb Ortenks, eta gee see Oe oy 4.1 2.9 3.0 0.5 10.5 
BritishiC@olmmipians.acee. ile 0.2 4.6 6.5 
423.2 57.6 Dos AY Cr: 6.0 9.1 Oloae 


(Less than $50,000. 


: ® Gross prior to recovery of the excess tax abatement of $4.1 million under the Federal-Provincial 
Fiscal Revision Act (youth allowances). 


G) Recovered from payments under the Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements Act. 
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Forgiveness of indebtedness, the municipal development and loan board 


Under the Municipal Development and Loan Act, advances are made to 
the municipal development and loan board to provide financial assistance by 
way of loans to municipalities to augment or accelerate capital works programs. 
The act also provides that the board shall, under certain conditions, forgive 
payment by the municipality of 25 per cent of the principal amount of the loan. 
During 1966-67 payments forgiven amounted to $42 million compared with 
$34 million in the previous year. 


Grants to municipalities 


Payments to municipalities in lieu of taxes on federal property amounted to 
$38 million, $1 million more than in 1965-66. 


Fisheries 


Expenditures of the Department of Fisheries were $41 million, an increase 
of $7 million over the 1965-66 total, due mainly to increases of $4 million in 
respect of fisheries management and development and $2 million in respect 
of the fisheries research board. 


TABLE 23 


(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 


March 31 Increase 
FIsHERIES or 
1967 decrease (— 
(preliminary) 1966 ) 
Fisheries management and development— 
Conservation and development services................. 14.4 Jas3 Baik 
Industrial development service..........s...00.ess0cses 3.8 2.8 1.0 
Grants, contributions and subsidies..................... 4.1 3.9 0.2 
IMG DEC OION BEL VICE sc, .ci ts care ae nas oe ctoreraistoys eter ee cae een ec, QED Dad 
Canadian share of the expenses of international com- 
PIISSIOUS Suc he bisa see Reba oo en br tie eres: 1.4 hss} 0.1 
(OUSC Beaks ope Ee RE oT SOUT gees co es 2.3 2.3 
28.5 24.1 4.4 
Fisheries Research Board of Canada................05-+e00- 11.0 9.0 2.0 
PA CIM IMISHFATION ANG eCNETA Lig, cetege eres rise © cre hale os ae ainievele sisuals, Lal 1.4 0.3 
41.2 34.5 6.7 


Forestry and Rural Development 
Expenditures of the Department of Forestry and Rural Development 
amounted to $66 million compared with $57 million in the previous fiscal year. 


The increase was due mainly to higher expenditures of $20 million in respect 
of programs for rural development under the Agricultural Rehabilitation and 
Development Act and the Maritime Marshland Rehabilitation Act compared 


with $14 million in 1965-66. 


Outlays for freight assistance and grain storage costs on western feed grains 
at $21 million were in the same amount as in 1965-66, outlays of $13 million for 
forestry research and research institutes were $2 million higher than in 1965-66 
and contributions to provinces for assistance in forest inventory, reforestation, 
forest fire protection, forest stand improvement and forest access road construc- 
tion at $11 million were $2 million higher. 


95149—11 
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TABLE 24 


(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 


March 31 Increase 
ForrEstry AND RuRAL DEVELOPMENT or 
1967 1966 decrease (—) 
(preliminary ) 
Forestry— 
Regional research and services.......+-++++++ssreceer ees 8.1 7.9 0.2 
Riesearchiimstiuutesa- cece. erik cine Slee il Rae bce 3.4 1.6 1.8 
INGhaM peMAlON Ass Hoods ope cbeuiE ab Uns Gaidon nooo at less 1.4 0.1 
Contributions to the provinces— 
Assistance in forest inventory, reforestation, forest 
fire protection and forest stand improvement.... 8.0 6.6 1.4 
Forest access road construction.........-++-++sesee 2.0 2.0 0.5 
23.6 19.6 4.0 
Freight assistance and grain storage costs on western feed 
SLANG oc cpl rasys a cone eee pre ys? Neko eee oy age PAI) 21.0 
Rural development— 
Agricultural Rehabilitation and Development Act....... 18.3 13.4 4.9 
Maritime Marshland Rehabilitation Act.............++- 1.6 0.7 0.9 
19.9 14.1 5.8 
Administration and general.......... 600 e nsec e eee e eee eens Drei 2.5 —0.4 
66.5 Bedl 9.4 


Indian Affairs and Northern Development 


Expenditures of the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Develop- 
ment were $198 million compared with $156 million in the previous fiscal year. 


Indian affairs expenditures were $104 million, 
over the previous year’s total. There were increases 0 


an increase of $22 million 
f $11 million in respect of 


development and maintenance of Indian communities and $11 million for educa- 


tion. 


TABLE 25 


(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 


March 31 Increase 
Inp1An AFFAIRS AND NoRTHERN DEVELOPMENT or 
1967 1966 decrease (—) 
(preliminary) 
Indian affairs— 
Bduedtionw 2... hoeese th. banal: anc eae ee: Mines aban 53.0 Anlaed lies 
Development and maintenance of Indian communities. . 45.6 34.7 10.9 
Adiministrationvgend generals. son .nh7 smetees - sella siete +s Dek ao 0.4 
104.3 81.7 22.6: 
Northern administration— 
Northwest Territories and other field services.......... Palla Hh 1Gn5 5.2 
Cation te Ree te chile see ite cnet ratste eneieans 12.0 10.2 1.8 
Welltare anc industrialat visions... ece)s satin ler ae 4.6 3.0 
Aanillcone I NeveanhOrsyinngoo genoa Sor ec Oo gmaeog pen aDaens 7.0 Dae 1.8 
Payments to governments of Yukon Territory and 
Niort hwestemencibObles toys. yercmeetstreiere esters tel arte rei ot= 6.3 oao) 0.8 
UN toatintt meni <> sce os Wane Se oak eames cera De auo ods ¢ 1.4 2 0.2 
56.0 438.2 12.8 
Natural andundsthorie resOuUnCes, ...jsac cece so ce en iicns ans = 34.1 29.0 sei 
Administration and general.............00e+ewssr sere e eee 3.6 25 iat 
198.0 156.4 41.6 
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Outlays of $56 million in respect of northern administration were $13 million 
more than in 1965-66 and outlays of $34 million for natural and historic resources 
were $5 million more than in the previous fiscal year. 


Industry 


Non-defence expenditures of this department were $13 million in 1966-67 
compared with $5 million in the previous year. 


The increase was due mainly to expenditures of $3 million to provide in- 
centives for the development of industrial employment opportunities in desig- 
nated areas in Canada, for which there was no comparative expenditure in 1965— 
66, and an increase of $4 million for technological capability of Canadian manu- 
facturing industry by supporting selected civil (non-defence) development 
projects. 


TABLE 26 
(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 


March 31 Increase 
Inpustry or 
1967 decrease (—) 
(preliminary) 1966 

Technological capability of Canadian manufacturing industry 4.6 0.4 4,2 
Incentives for the development of industrial employment 

opportunities in designated areas in Canada............. 2.5 ra) 

PACS tEAtiOM ANG POnerali 1s os acess ooelew tie wee eeiyee 222 6.3 5.0 ie 

13.4 5.4 8.0 


() Additional expenditures of $21.3 million are included under ‘‘defence expenditure’’. 


Justice 

Expenditures of the Department of Justice at $12 million, of which $9 million 
was for judges salaries, travelling allowances and pensions and $3 million for 
administration, were $1 million more than in 1965-66. 


TABLE 27 
(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 


March 31 Increase 
JUSTICE or 
1967 1966 decrease (—) 
(preliminary) 
Judges salaries, travelling allowances and pensions........... 9.4 9.0 0.4 
Administration andscenerall, < jae aye cise isvsiec ie + eielmeltm oisialsieiare 2.9 2.4 0.5 
12.3 11.4 0.9 


Labour es | 
Expenditures of the Department of Labour totalled $26 million compared 


with $24 million in 1965-66. 
95149—113 
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Under the winter house building program payments are made, in accordance 
with terms and conditions approved by the Governor in Council, of $500 per 
dwelling unit substantially built during the period November 19, 1965 to April 
15, 1966 and in respect of previous winter house building incentive programs. 
In 1966-67 payments amounted to #15 million, approximately the same as in 
the previous fiscal year. 

Payments under the Government Employees Compensation Act totalled 
$3 million in 1966-67, slightly more than in 1965-66. 


TABLE 28 


(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 
March 31 Increase 
LABOUR 4 or ( 
ecrease (—) 
(preliminary) 1966 
Winter house building incentive program........-+--+++++++> 1553 15.8 —0.5 
Payments under the Government Employees Compensation 
TR AL Wee: Se hE AGREE somo age mone man G oa Gen Ios Shell 2.8 0.3 
Administration and general...........+eee seer eee e reser Uo® 5.4 1.9 
25.7 24.0 157 


Legislation 
Costs of Legislation were $18 million compared with $15 million in 1965-66. 


TABLE 29 
(in millions of dollars) 


ne 


Fiscal year ended 


LEGISLATION Pir sei caiS se onto pee 
ordi anes 1966 SoprnidD. 
House of, COMMONS. .0 neces alas soles tier ele seed reel 13.9 11.5 2.4 
Thre Semated ac sen oite ce Meeraerer au eresre sei alo alale stentalorsoto renal 3.1 2.7 0.4 
Library of Parliament............-2..-+-eeet cess stesso tees 0.6 0.5 0.1 
17.6 14.7 2.9 


el eg ee ee ae 


Manpower and Immigration 


' Expenditures of the Department of Manpower and Immigration were $321 
million, an increase of $84 million over the total of $237 million in the previous 
fiscal year. 


Payments of $223 million to provinces under the Technical and Vocational 
Training Assistance Act were $70 million more than the 1965-66 total, payments 
of $37 million to provinces and in respect of Indian bands under the municipal 
winter works incentive program were $4 million less, outlays of $34 million in 


respect of the national employment service were $11 million more and immigra- 
tion expenditures of $21 million were $7 million higher than in 1965-66. 
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Expenditures in respect of citizenship, which were included previously under 
the Department of Citizenship and Immigration, are included now under ex- 
penditures of the Department of the Secretary of State. 


TABLE 30 
(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 
March 31 Increase 
MANPOWER AND IMMIGRATION or 
1967 decrease (—) 
(preliminary ) 1966 
Technical and Vocational Training Assistance Act— 
fiery MOUS LOM PrOVINCES. ent tae ee a ee 223.1 152.8 70.3 
AWomMaMshraron and generalay, wits. 35. SEs). stl eden 1.0 Lal —0.1 
224.1 153.9 70.2 
Municipal winter works incentive program.................. Bee) 41.1 —3.8 
National employment service..,...:..+.. 62 o:eeheceeescceacs 33.8 HA Ff te 1 
IOC AGION Fis pes A chins rots hos: 4 bree hen ree te ce sheds 21.0 14.3 6.7 
cmamistration and generals. s2 5.5 ts. cea mee Sere ce teins 4.5 4.5 
320.7 236.5 84.2 


National Health and Welfare 


Expenditures of the Department of National Health and Welfare at $1,316 
million were $141 million more than the previous year’s total of $1,175 million 
due mainly to increases of $78 million in the government’s contributions under 


TABLE 31 
(in millions of dollars) 
Fiscal year ended 
March 31 Increase 
NatioNaL HEALTH AND WELFARE ae or 
1967 1966 decrease (—) 
(preliminary ) 
Welfare services— z 
Beaty. SNOW ATICES 4.207 foe Soe Feanteie ote aw toeno he cites orn batons 555.8 oping, 4.1 
PViOUENL ALLOWANCES cx Sead hie co steslsieis areire Make Nomionys aes 47.4 46.5 0.9 
MONA SESS IS GAT CC ae oh od Powder sh aay SERA a cic adore, cieeal Se es pad 20.1 26.9 —6.8 
lind persons AllOWANCES=.a- Agere siete ne essentials cine 3.4 3.6 —0.2 
Disabled spersons:allowanees sentadhsdyaisteiee a Fo sso meer-aelvceverstene 14.6 15.0 —0.4 
WMeMPLOVINEN b ASSISTANCE, os 4 ac. cteie,- wusieinyn cis nies Aci notaiej aves 143.4 LOUaT 41.7 
Oanada ASSIStaNCe PAN. | 222s ak, asc Oo tere warn owe. cate crouse 10.4 10.4 
IBEiwesStAnid: AIMALCUTIBPOMbIAs Geet. 2 iee ee sabi aec elon se 4.7 2eD 232 
HUA TON SASSISCANCOSS 3. ve aces tet tas emir ney an a0 2.8 a2, 
OLA ITA eg: Se tone AP AR ar SA arene ne ee Oot ee ee peo 0.8 
811.9 757.0 54.9 
Health services— 2 jeer = 
Government’s contributions under the Hospital Insurance 
and. Diagnostic Services AcCtsic cera pee so oe oie oe ae 397.5 319.6 77.9 
Grants to provinces— 
Wenorak healthUasss Lees, A Pee IAA eee ws seceieeiee ene 26.6 27.9 —1.3 
EL Ospibal COUSLIUCTION. o.ccamei. «cee cielo mater ate 18.9 17.6 nls: 
Bealthaesources finds asco ect session wele's ies oe ee? 4.7 4,7 
OEE nay a ee ats Ore or’ Sea tac Her 8.3 7.6 0.7 
456.0 872.7 83.3 
Medical services..........++--- seer ceececneeeeceeeenereeeene 38.2 eee Of 
LExeraye Wiis Mite bale (ig ig (ole < eae ie GS ORR CCR n a aaa o Oris 6.8 fy: ae 
IAG mainintTATION ANGI CUClal doe cere Te cee etre «aes sles oa 255 ; 
1,316.0 Eee fae | 140.9 
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the Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Services Act, $10 million under the 
Canada assistance plan for which there was no comparative expenditure in 1965- 
66 and $42 million under the Unemployment Assistance Act. 


Welfare services accounted for $812 million, $55 million more than in 
1965-66, health services accounted for $456 million compared with $373 million 
and medical services accounted for $38 million, $1 million more than in the 
previous fiscal year. 


Family allowances 

Family allowances are payable in respect of all children under sixteen years 
of age, resident in Canada, with minor exceptions such as in the case of children 
of immigrants who must reside in Canada one year before an allowance is pay- 
able. The monthly allowance is $6 if the child is under 10 years of age and $8 
in the age group 10 to 15. Children of immigrants receive family assistance at 
the same rates during their first year of residence in Canada. 


In 1966-67 payments of $556 million accounted for 6 per cent of all budgetary 
expenditure compared with $552 million and 7 per cent in 1965-66. 


TABLE 32 


(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 
March 31 Increase 
Famity ALLOWANCES PAYMENTS or 
1967 1966 decrease (—) 
(preliminary) 

INFEWLOUNCL ATG cote ene chic oe ernie iste oe ert olenefntetetetatacene chanel Weal) 16.9 0.1 
IN ORZE STOLE. Gens 4 Oto a een SOAR OOO. COM aos Baruan AoniaaoU eb as DANI) 21.6 —0.1 
Prince Gavan san ceeeric ne ries me testes uele attire eRe Se Ba 
INierrgel SURO Eh al Ssanono ce Peco Ease opecvenncdeumeupoonaoe ds 18.8 19.0 —0.2 
(VIS Neon subd aven pono ooU seep eos odo. 5 7ogcnme qoGescecc osc Gh a 165.2 165.0 0.2 
(Oye hiro memeael SRA...) in Gi, Sergei clea 0 BESO O mia aemOIC CT ao 185.2 182.4 2.8 
iW Reta Wo) Gy We ARS ln 5 Meneses areas Ga cpan.cemmmceor 25.6 25.9 —0.3 
(Sire Set POlTeNn NN o sadbbalbnebab ous oeacaneeue oodmoomuondeosse 26.9 27.0 —0.1 
SNe pe oe Ct Rs ee od, So Sieh O.0O Geo me ORTON 42.6 42.4 0.2 
joan elo) (Oialibaaorele co. aaensncnore so Jsogoneccsoogepoocmacan’ 48.5 47.0 Teo 
Northwest and Yukon ‘erritories.4..-- «ces. e sens he8) ae 

555.8 El 7 4.1 


Youth allowances 


Under provision of the Youth Allowances Act allowances of $10 per month 
are payable in respect of persons resident in Canada, other than those resident 
in the Province of Quebec, who have attained the age of 16 years and have not 
attained the age of 18 years who are in full time attendance at a school or univer- 
sity or are by reason of mental or physical infirmity precluded from attending 
school or university. In 1966-67 payments totalled $47 million, $1 million more 
than in 1965-66. 


No payments were made under this act in respect of persons resident in the 
Province of Quebec. However, under authority of the Federal-Provincial Fiscal 
Revision Act, 1964 abatements in federal income taxes otherwise payable by 
individuals resident in the Province of Quebec were allowed in compensation 
of the fact that the payment of youth allowances had been assumed by the 
province and to allow for the imposition of the required provincial income taxes. 
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TABLE 33 


(in millions of dollars) 


est year ended 
h 

YoutH ALLOWANCES PAYMENTS Aer phe 

1967 decrease (— 
(preliminary ) 1966 = 

WWewioundlander ck ee ee | ee 

ee eee Si SS peicc ced avian talomen onal 27 ok 

ibrincosbicdiward Eslands. |. & x. .ecosccs eto sae ods cd eco. 0.4 0.4 

New BIN He a aa As Gites Sem bie nh biconacs Oe eee AA Dai 2.3 

ee Pi re ate as lage cee UAE. woginal cues Mas creme Lane 22.4 22.0 0.4 

IMACS SETA sce Sea von cart TAA A en Ne 3.3 Beds 

SAS eeGheweanwnwt fra acn cto eee ane le S45 3.4 

Al! SIRE en 0 Se PE IRE OR REEL ee SE ENN Den rer 4.9 4.8 Ont 

EEC OMIA oka cos Pas oo Rocce thann ol tue mee 6.1 5.9 0.2 

Norbhwestjand Yukon Territories, ........2025.....0.50.80.6. 0.2 0.1 0.1 
47.4 46.5 0.9 


Old age assistance, blind persons allowances, disabled persons allowances and 
unemployment assistance 


Under the Old Age Assistance Act, the federal government reimburses the 
provinces by paying 50 per cent of the lesser of $75 monthly or the amount of 
assistance given by the provinces in the form of monthly pensions to eligible 
persons in need who are in the age group 65 to 69. (Under the Old Age Security 
Act, all persons who satisfy the residence requirements of the act may receive a 
pension of $75 per month from the federal government out of the old age security 
fund provided that no pension is paid in any month before January 1966 in 
which the person had not attained 70 years of age, the age limit being reduced by 
one in each subsequent year until 1970.) An amendment to the Old Age Security 
Act authorizes the payment of a monthly guaranteed income supplement to 
eligible pensioners. The amount of the supplement that may be paid to a pen- 
sioner for a month is (a) in the year 1967, $30, and (b) in any year after 1967, 
40 per cent of the amount of the pension that may be paid to him for that month, 
dependent upon the amount of his income for the preceding year. Similarly, the 
federal government reimburses the provinces under the Blind Persons Act for 
allowances of not more than $75 per month to blind persons in need 18 years of 
age or over by paying 75 per cent of the total payments, and under the Disabled 
Persons Act by paying 50 per cent of not more than $75 per month for allowances 
to disabled persons in need 18 years of age or over. In 1966-67 payments for 
old age assistance amounted to $20 million, for disabled persons allowances $15 
million and for blind persons allowances $3 million. In 1965-66 payments were 
$27 million for old age assistance, $15 million for disabled persons allowances 
and $4 million for blind persons allowances. The decrease in the old age assistance 
payments was due to the lowering of the age limit for old age security benefits. 
The Province of Quebec has opted out of these programs under federal-provincial 
agreement. 


Under the Unemployment Assistance Act, the Minister may, with the ap- 
- proval of the Governor in Council, enter into an agreement with any province 
for the payment by Canada to the province of contributions not exceeding 50 
per cent of unemployment assistance costs in the province. Contributions in 
1966-67 were $143 million compared with $102 million in 1965-66. Under 
federal-provincial agreement the Province of Quebec has opted out of a portion 
of this program. 
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The following table presents a distribution of these payments to provinces 


for 1966-67: 


TABLE 34 
(in millions of dollars) 


FrpERAL SHARE or Op AGE ASSISTANCE, Fiscal year ended March 31, 1967 (preliminary) 
DisaBLED Persons ALLOWANCES, BLIND ; 

Persons ALLOWANCES AND UNEMPLOYMENT Old Disabled Blind Unemploy- 
ASSISTANCE age persons persons ment 

assistance | allowances | allowances | assistance 
iNiearncorealGlinsVels « qhevtuw enh aes Coan dee homeo Op eruin ooo aucs = 1.6 0.6 0.3 8.7 
INTENT HCO) ck one Ones ed Se CUE Oe asa an. ced eco t Ihde 1.6 0.4 se 
Riance Liciwandeliclancen are eo deere re ose nee tees Ono 0.4 0.1 0.4 
IN Gwva TUNS WAG poe enc ein ae ae ere ietraie cs seacterarate We 1.0 0.4 2.4 
(R\iTeISi\cy oe Siar ero Mo Uenas ottoman or ot cance cela te. bac 35.2 
(GINTAMA Cm acore eos eae MS 8.4 1.2 45.8 
UY EG Hal TAG OXs Pe ores Re oR a Oe ae ERE eta ooo 5 0.6 0.2 6.8 
Sasicatchewamecnt ie seiun eta ra etustscseueerrst mapteteterceniate evens ee Ops 0.2 6.4 
FNleeseisis ae meese Uebel” Oe; MINA nore (As Sytenlouante Cenk Seeman otc 2.0 0.9 0.3 B32! 
iBvakiclani Qtoihbbaslostey, ae Abed oa acon de obe bene aac O0c cot 9) 1.0 0.3 D2 
Northwest and Yukon Territories.................055 0.1 @) a) 0.1 
20.1 14.6 Bie! 143.4 


@ Less than $50,000. 


Canada assistance plan 

The Canada assistance plan was enacted in 1966 authorizing the making of 
contributions to provinces by Canada towards the cost of programs for the 
provision of assistance and welfare services to and in respect of persons in need. 


Expenditures during 1966-67 amounted to $10 million. There were no com- 
parative expenditures in 1965-66. 


Government’s contributions under the Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Services Act 

Contributions of $398 million to the provinces under the Hospital Insurance 
and Diagnostic Services Act were $78 million more than the 1965-66 total. Under 
federal-provincial agreement, the Province of Quebec has opted out of this 
program. 


TABLE 35 
(in millions of dollars) 
Fiscal year ended 
March 31 Increase 
GOVERNMENT’S CoNTRIBUTIONS UNDER THE HospiTaL or 
INSURANCE AND D1AGnostic Services Act 1967 6 decrease (—) 
(preliminary ) 196 
INiewsfouncl lan diccx 4 seein ger st oye eleorsnche te Cem ra Deore ers eens 12.5 ihe 7 0.8 
INF ONS COULE ate: Bois cea el einen Deen ae aay Gone cere ne ee 19.9 18.1 1.8 
iRrince- Pid ward Usland vase: open eis Ao tehts tis et ete a7, 2.4 0.3 
ING WHE RUG Wile an ee ee ote hee ern iets ual eet or acepeutcasexorinds pata aecstaas 16.2 14.9 1.3 
QUCB CCE ere tie ee ere ee een ee Per ee re er renee here 4.0 (2)26.9 Cr. 30.9 
CODA TIO fo ia a5 sre celngaaiatasn-«, Giese Sayin gi ein SOE An Yokel lara 192.8 171.9 20.9 
IWistan Ole F micle eins eRe ere EEO Sn ions Si Gri Cae orc 25.4 Dell DES 
Saskatchewan Saver soe es he: aha ska de. Citeahan earns 28.0 25.9 asa | 
PAU TOT eae eerie iene ae eee 44.4 36.9 Cot: 
British: Columbians aes sete ee Ae, eee ee ee 50.5 40.5 10.0 
Northwestiand ey ukon! Merritoriess j..6n5..0nb senna allo cae 1 el 
397.5 319.6 77.9 


Q) Adjustment for 1964. 
@) Transferred as a charge to payments under the Established Programs (Interim Arrangements) 
Act by the Department of Finance. 
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General health grants and hospital construction grants to provinces 


Grants to provinces for general health services totalled $27 million and for 
hospital construction grants $19 million compared with $28 million and $18 
million respectively in 1965-66. Under federal-provincial agreement the Province 
of Quebec has opted out of a portion of this program. 


TABLE 36 


(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year or March 31, 1967 
reliminar 
GENERAL HeattH GRANTS AND Hosprrau 2 ay) 
CoNSTRUCTION GRANTS General Hospital 
health construction Total 
grants grants 
INIA aANONECEVG Vik | Se Re aa, EN ae a 2 ee 1.0 0.8 1.8 
DIORA ISOM 5 6 Meares | Gosh SRR cre os REN eee eR he etek ne iis 0.4 1.9 
erercoptdwvard elsland sce ot cet, inet ei ein meee eek 0.3 0.1 0.4 
ENiGaya ES TUN S Wile Koy. Nae. sce cael viene oh ee ree ees ene steal 0.5 1.6 
NOD tle issih one aac AS aie ica nee waves Ded a Lae el 1.0 3.0 4.0 
CRD IATOR Soke ekd Senate, oO este cen EEROEeY 5 Ree ana, Sine Neiman vant mE etal ses ea 18.7 
NEAL OW deer mewn. GM Awe ooo ant emer he Gabe Cink cana WA nee 2.4 1.0 3.4 
Sea COME W Alo tem eile iy orce yea eRe ING Sue Anne Gees ere 1.8 1.6 3.4 
JNU DAES ores el ae ORES eT, Hk EOS, see Retin) ON EE 2.4 IG 4.1 
Bites WaColumib law ten a cui a ee her ee iee mnie ba Meee BoB} ei 6.0 
Nonshwestiang. Yulcon Merritoriess...-2smusr.. cee eee sce 0.1 ‘One 0.2 
26.6 18.9 45.5 


Health resources fund 


The Health Resources Fund Act provides for the establishment of a health 
resources fund to assist provinces in the acquisition, construction and renovation 
of health training facilities and research institutions. 


Expenditures during 1966-67 amounted to $5 million. There were no com- 
parative expenditures in the previous fiscal year. 


National Research Council, including the Medical Research Council 
Expenditures of the National Research Council, including the Medical 
Research Council, were $96 million, an increase of $22 million over the previous 
year’s total. 
TABLE 37 


(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 


March 31 Increase 
NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL, INCLUDING or 
tHe MepicaL ResearcH CouNciL 1967 1966 decrease (—) 
(preliminary ) 
Scholarships and grants in aid of research................... 6.7 33m 13.0 
Construction or acquisition of buildings, works, land and ¥ 
Jejei H00e ree ae An eA eA Soc Goon 2 oth Conca esID 8.1 6.1 2.0 
Assistance towards research in industry.............22--+085 4,2 3.8 0.9 
Admamispration andgeneralssa, pepe tet cir eenie een er Stel Bes 5.8 
96.1 74.4 2167 


95149—12 
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Outlays of $47 million in respect of scholarships and grants in aid of research 
accounted for $13 million of the increase and higher outlays of $37 million for 
administration accounted for $6 million. 


National Revenue 
Expenditures of the Department of National Revenue amounted to $106 
million, an increase of $11 million over the 1965-66 total of $95 million. 


TABLE 38 


(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 
March 31 Increase 
NationaL REVENUE or 
1967 1966 decrease (—) 
(preliminary) 

@ustonts ancvexcisewe eee pace Mee eee iterate ee 54.0 47.7 6.3 
CIDE <n i (Godley cee ictal Oy Bch See rete aE EP ed tes Sent OHA rococo. aero Olea 47.0 4.7 
Incomeybaxrapped DOA ere eerie eee tirte lier t te trrtnear 0.3 0.3 

106.0 95.0 11.0 


Post Office 


Costs of the Post Office Department charged to budgetary expenditure at 
$269 million were $29 million more than in 1965-66 due mainly to normal staff 
growth and to salary increases. 


Costs of operations at $183 million were $22 million more than in the pre- 
vious fiscal year and costs of movement of mail at $78 million were $6 million 
more. 


TABLE 39 
(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 


March 31 Increase 
Post OFrricE or 
1967 decrease (—) 
(preliminary) 1966 
Charged to budgetary expenditure— 
Operations—salaries and other expenses of staff post 
offices, district offices and railway mail services; and 
supplies and equipment and other items for revenue 
TORT CHIOES coo Sonoos duane dd aAnago die nSanoueBeo. 182.9 160.9 22.0 
Transportation—movement of mail by land, air and water 78.4 72.6 5.8 
hinan CialtserviCegnes eee teen e testre aren art erent ae ol 3.6 0.1 
ACiministration and: oenenalignn netics cere rece aerials Saif Binal 0.6 
268.7 240.2 28.6 
Charged to revenue— 
Operations—salaries of postmasters and staffs at revenue 
and semi-staff offices, commissions paid at sub-offices 
and. other dispursements:, cn aos:.<e ebi mrerers bra cninte ns 40.5 38.5 2.0 
309.2 278.7 30.5 
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Remuneration of postmasters and staffs at revenue and semi-staff offices 
and certain other authorized disbursements are paid from revenue. These pay- 
ments at $40 million ($2 million more than in 1965-66) brought gross post office 
expenditures to $309 million in 1966-67. 


Public Works 


Expenditures of the Department of Public Works amounted to $294 million, 
$19 million more than in 1965-66. 


Accommodation services 


Expenditures for these services were $109 million, $7 million higher than 
the 1965-66 total. 


TABLE 40 
(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 


March 31 Increase 
Pusiic Works SS or 
1967 decrease (— 
(preliminary) 1966 et 
Accommodation services— 
Maintenance and operation of public buildings and 
grounds— 
© Gbawar an Clb UL are wey en eee es oe yt 28.2 24.4 3.8 
OtherthanOttawarandpbullin . nity ee ae eye 41.6 38.0 3.6 
Office furniture and furnishings..................... 5.0 4.1 0.9 
Acquisition of equipment and furnishings other than 
OHUCEMUPNISHIN GS ar py. ne rere ee te ie ees 0.9 19} —0.3 
Construction, acquisition, major repairs, etc. of public 
buildings— 
OMIT Wie hese cere ett cr cae CHER Ree e ER ea ob catho.o.8 Men 14.7 17.0 —2.3 
@ther than: Obtawaas:... «cot asa ee eee re 18.5 17.0 18) 
108.9 101.7 hore 
Harbours and rivers engineering services— 
OneravionganG. mamctenan Cn wseuey ts coer reise eitiee iat Us 7.4 (a 
Construction or acquisition of equipment................ 1.0 0.5 0.5 
Construction, acquisition, major repairs, etc. of harbour 
ANCErIvemwvOLrksverm tis te teen tt rte oro eae tebe re eons 29.0 2753 Ved 
Dyed OCKASUD SIUTOS iin, sara n he hee oven Gea eteeiaate sree 0.2 0.2 
See 85.4 2.3 
Roads, bridges and other engineering services— 
Operation and anaintenancers.aes. nse ee ae eee 6.0 5.5 0.5 
Construction, acquisition, major repairs and improve- 
ments of, and plans and sites for, roads, bridges and 
otherenginesrine wonks=cn,. seek sche emer 8.0 4.8 3.2 
Trans-Canada highway— 
Contributions to provinces under terms of the Trans- 
@anagdasbisliway vA Cte. smereee tee teletier ee te 81.1 83.4 —2.3 
Construction through national parks................ 0.5 0.3 0.2 
95.6 94.0 1.6 
National Capital Commission— 
@perationang maintenance. . seemc y= eee sete etaket tts 4.7 3.8 0.9 
Interest COAT gZest(NeL) 22 acess wetter aterm ovtatstalet ale tetets 3.0 Qt 0.6 
Payment to the national capital fund................... 25.0 12.1 12.9 
8350 18.6 14.4 
Meshing ADO AbOTICS sa nas stckooene ements tet Macianet Panett tate tey 1.2 Lal 0.1 
Federal share of an ice control structure..................5- Wao —7.5 
IANGiImMINnISELAviOn ance yeneral ume aden mei ietketaeic tlds cert ee stele 18.0 16.8 1:2 
294.4 rita 1h 19.3 


95149—123 
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Maintenance and operation of public buildings and grounds at $75 million 
were $8 million higher and construction or acquisition of buildings, etc. at $33 
million were $1 million less than in 1965-66. 


Harbours and rivers engineering services 

Expenditures for these services totalled $38 million, $2 million higher than 
in 1965-66 due mainly to an increase in outlays for construction or acquisition, 
ete. of harbour and river works which were $29 million compared with $27 
million in the previous fiscal year. 


Roads, bridges and other engineering services 

Expenditures for these services totalled $96 million, $2 million more than 
in 1965-66. Contributions of $81 million to provinces in respect of the Trans- 
Canada highway were $2 million less than in 1965-66. 


National Capital Commission 
Expenditures of the National Capital Commission were $33 million, $14 
million more than in 1965-66. 


Payments into the national capital fund amounted to $25 million, an in- 
crease of $13 million over the previous year. Outlays for the operation and main- 
tenance of parks, parkways, etc. at $5 million were $1 million more than in the 
previous fiscal year and interest charges of $3 million were $1 million more than 
in the previous year. 


Secretary of State 
Expenditures of the Department of the Secretary of State amounted to 
$134 million, an increase of $80 million over the previous fiscal year’s total. 


TABLE 41 
(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 
March 31 Increase 
SECRETARY OF STATE or 
decrease (—) 
(preliminary) 1966 
ni versity’ 2Tam te si snccieo oo tate ean ater os eee Ae eet nen 87.1 NG 59.4 
Centennial Commission— 
Programs and projects of national significance........... WEE 3.8 8.9 
Payment to the centennial of confederation fund......... 13.0 9.0 4.0 
Gencraladministra tions jpeenn ms mae oie eons crane clcees AN ts 1.8 2.7 
80.2 10S : 
National Arts Centre— ne ee) 
Construction or acquisition of buildings, works, land and 
GOAN, 1 degaoods Gomer ou saousedsueconeeabLodee. 6.5 Bec 2.8 
PA CTS CLA GTO Trewin ctyeee 4 er si Whee scacosietteasssucacis cetarate cc rnce 0.1 0.1 
6.6 8.8 8 
ELVA Ska cl ONul HUA Ue Mewes a) mine ts hohe dete ciate: cetera rato aninerirenersiese 3.5 a 08 
GTIZ EN STD Aree etc eters hee is oe telistosseete Neotel sores 2.6 Qe 0.5 
National Museum of Canada tina) eee ane seats asta viemisnes 2.6 Vee 0.9 
Office of the Representation Commissioner...............++- 0.2 0.8 —0.6 
Administra tion an Gh eneralaanins seides seise se nest cia eineee cies Lol 0.7 0.4 
133.9 54.1 79.8 
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Payments of $87 million to the association of universities and colleges of 
Canada for the purpose of making grants to universities of higher learning 
were $59 million higher than in 1965-66. These expenditures, in previous years, 
were included under the Department of Finance. 


Centennial Commission expenditures of $30 million were $16 million higher 
than in 1965-66 due mainly to increases of $9 million in outlays for programs 
and projects of national significance and $4 million in payments to the centennial 
of confederation fund to enable grants to be made to the provinces for local 
projects of a lasting nature. 


__ Expenditures of the National Arts Centre at $7 million were $3 million 
higher than in 1965-66. The previous year’s expenditures were included in the 
expenditures of the Centennial Commission. 


Outlays of $4 million in respect of the translation bureau, $3 million in 
respect of citizenship and $3 million in respect of the National Museum of Canada 
were each $1 million higher than in 1965-66. 


Expenditures in respect of the companies and corporations branch, which in 
previous years were included under this department, are now included under 
expenditures of the Department of the Registrar General. 


Solicitor General 


Expenditures of the Department of the Solicitor General amounted to 
$160 million compared with $139 million in the previous fiscal year. The main 
change was an increase of $20 million in respect of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police. 


TABLE 42 
(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 


March 31 Increase 
SoricitoR GENERAL or 
7 1966 decrease (—) 
(preliminary) 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police— 
and war and trainine divisions... ..necdereessr ee a Lowe 72.4 59.5 12,9 
Headquarters administration and national police services 1DIEy/ 10.7 2.0 
Pensions and other benefits— 
PCNSIONSs peeiyitg ts tet Oat sere ee cere cae tes 4.9 4.5 0.4 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police superannuation 
account— 
Government's contribution .< 2025 «2.4. en.es 50% 4.5 3.9 0.6 
Amortization of deferred charges............... Boe 1.0 200 
(QR clair | eens Ate AE SEE orn Rr Co cedereciic. od dope oes 1.0 0.2 0.8 
VIR TING SOL VICES ners « x5.cte 6 cite Ceo = eae nae tale ts tene re arere 2.8 2.2 0.6 
101.6 82.0 19.6 
Correctional services— mas ‘ 
Administration of the Canadian penitentiaries service... 1.0 0.8 0.2 
Operation and maintenance of penitentiaries............. 36.7 26.6 10.1 
Parole Ach ac Ministre blLOn acs ee ae ioen oats ister seem ee 173 0.9 0.4 
Construction or acquisition of buildings, works, land and 
ECMIPMICH Gs sete hele et estan cease eeneisiateictaneyeintayaretai th 18.6 28.2 —9.6 
57.6 56.6 1.7 
Officeronthe solicitor Generals, ..ae ee secuie acted ste clo halt sratate’ 0.6 0.4 0.2 
159.8 138.9 20.9 
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Royal Canadian Mounted Police 

Expenditures of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police were $102 million 
compared with $82 million in 1965-66. Receipts of $17 million, arising out of 
expenditures for policing certain provinces, territories and municipalities, were 
credited to revenue. In 1965-66 receipts of $16 million were credited to revenue. 


Correctional services 

Outlays of $58 million in respect of correctional services were $1 million 
higher than in 1965-66 due mainly to the cost of operation and maintenance of 
penitentiaries increasing to $37 million from $27 million being partly offset by 
construction or acquisition of buildings, etc. decreasing to $19 million from $28 
million in the previous fiscal year. 


Trade and Commerce 
Expenditures of the Department of Trade and Commerce including the 
Canadian Wheat Board were $73 million, $5 million higher than in 1965-66. 


Outlays of $10 million in respect of the Canadian government travel bureau 
were $4 million higher than in 1965-66, outlays of $9 million in respect of the 
Canadian corporation for the 1967 world exhibition were $4 million higher and 
outlays of $9 million in respect of the trade commissioner service were $1 million 
higher. There was also an increase of $1 million in respect of the exhibitions 
branch. 


Expenditures of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, which in previous years 
were included in expenditures of the Department of Trade and Commerce, are 
now shown under their own heading. Previous year’s figures have been amended 
for purposes of comparison. 


Canadian Wheat Board 

Expenditures of the Canadian Wheat Board which were included under the 
Department of Finance in 1965-66 are now included under the Department of 
Trade and Commerce. Previous year’s figures have been amended for purposes 
of comparison. . 


TABLE 48 


(in millions of dollars) 


————————— aa 


Fiscal year ended 


March 31 Increase 
TRADE AND COMMERCE or 
decrease (—) 
(preliminary ) 1966 
Canadian Wheat Board— 
Carrying costs of temporary wheat reserves...........-- 29.9 36.8 —6.9 
Prairie Grain Advance Payments Act.............-0+05+ 0.6 (N7/ —0.1 
80.5 87.6 —7.0 
Trade coOMMISSIONEYL SETVICE... 6... eee eee eee teens 8.6 7.8 0.8 
Canadian government travel bureau........-.. 0.0. - seer ees 9.9 6.3 3.6 
Canadian corporation for the 1967 world exhibition— 
Canadian government participation............+..+++65- 8.9 4,6 4.3 
1D, danlorinvoyetslovesela. . noqaeobuedee cAcdencouodDooOedsU SNC OOGE 4.3 2.8 1.5 
SWPntsloideloilordslelolnn 914 qoAnnobaadconacns noc onmecmucess 50000 3.9 3.5 0.4 
Administration and general.............. eee eee tees 6.8 5.5 iad 
72.9 68.0 4.9 
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__ Expenditures during 1966-67 amounted to $31 million compared with $38 
million in the previous fiscal year and were mainly in respect of carrying costs of 
temporary wheat reserves. 


Transport 


Expenditures of the Department of Transport including the Atlantic Devel- 
opment Board were $603 million compared with $532 million in 1965-66. 


Air services 


Outlays for air services at $166 million were $23 million higher than the 
1965-66 total due mainly to an increase of $12 million in respect of airports and 
other ground services. 


Board of Transport Commissioners 


Expenditures in respect of the board amounted to $138 million compared 
with $110 million in 1965-66. 


Included are $116 million in payments to the railways for the maintenance 
of the rates of freight traffic compared with $88 million in 1965-66, $5 million 
in payments to railways for maintenance of trackage in northern Ontario 
compared with $7 million and $15 million in contributions to the railway grade 
crossing fund compared with $14 million in the previous year. The increase in 
the maintenance of the rates of freight traffic was due to the payment in 1966 
of amounts owing to the railways in the two previous calendar years in respect 
of the 1967 wage settlement. 


Marine services 

Expenditures of $100 million for marine services were $16 million more than 
in 1965-66. Included in these expenditures are $56 million in respect of the 
Canadian coast guard, $7 million higher than in 1965-66, and $19 million in 
respect of aids to navigation, $4 million more than in the previous year. 


Railways and steamships 
Expenditures for these services were $86 million compared with $100 million 
in the previous fiscal year. 


Costs of construction or acquisition of buildings, works, land, etc. were $25 
million, $2 million higher than in 1965-66 due mainly to construction of dock and 
terminal facilities in respect of North Sydney—Port aux Basques and Argentia, 
Nfld. ferry services; payments under the Maritime Freight Rates Act at $15 
million were slightly less than in 1965-66; and the subsidy of $1 million in 
respect of a railway to Great Slave Lake was $8 million less. 


The charge of $25 million to budgetary expenditure in 1966-67 to cover the 
1966 operating deficit of the Canadian National Railways was $9 million less 
than the charge of $34 million in 1965-66 to cover the railway’s 1965 operating 


deficit. 


Canadian Maritime Commission Pe 

Expenditures of the commission in the amount of $47 million were $3 million 
less than in 1965-66 due mainly to a decrease in outlays in respect of capital 
subsidies for the construction of commercial and fishing vessels. 
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TABLE 44 


(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 


Increase 
TRANSPORT or 
1967 1966 decrease (—) 
(preliminary) 
Air services— 
Airports and other OTOUN GL SErVACeSen ie hee ee rare eles 63.6 51.2 12.4 
Radio aids to air and marine navigation..............-. 38.1 39.3 —1.2 
Meteorolopicaliservaces a. mins etter aise ersten attr) 26.6 oat 2.9 
Air traffic “control Se Ee TE este hol cuarcinteeinpenrs orn ae MAAS 9.7 2.8 
Controliotvenmleavaalonaers tne sere arteries a ae: 7.8 6.3 ales 
RiadiosAchand sco latvomSaym centers tel fenesierscrnetereetter 4.9 4.1 0.8 
Adiministratvonvand 2 ener lian. ctian rr sryeeie cee tierce Pr? Sal Ne 
168.7 143.0 2200 
Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada— 
Payments to the railways for the maintenance of the 

PALESIO MNES Mba bl ath Ce nienen tect ien teeters ates eet aa 115.9 87.6 28.3: 
Maintenance of trackage WON aE Ae. trey PA eal oy Ban eI 4.8 Gel —2.2 
Contributions to the railway grade crossing fund........ 15.0 14.0 1.0 
JNGlinserepisnassymtoyay euntel travel! Acco nn aaoorsagsaobe ae noaane 2.0 1.6 0.4 

Lola ts 110.2 27.6 
Marine services— 
Canadian c OAS tO WaAnc mere cence et decree a rete etna creer. Xojq Al 49.1 7.0 
Aide toltnawieation ik. te hc daeek bal oe tbre eeerss ec aerdeed 18.9 14.6 4.3. 
(SENT rtee geen En Poe Sich ICRARO Men Min 6S HR OEE eo San nG. 8.7 8.5 0.2 
Marine hydraulics including the St. Lawrence and 

Saguenay Rivers ship channels....................-. has 5.9 1.4 
Wisma IMO NS .canpavavsnenouvmeqdh de cabeonabonees Tet 5.0 2.2 
INGoninisprationand Seneralenepr-emen rachis sere etree: 8 4: 0.4 

100.0 84.6 16.5 
Railways and steamships— 
Construction or acquisiiioniey.. ahem anaes ae errr eae 25.4 23.8 1.6 
Maritime Freight Rates Act— 
Difference between tariffs and normal tolls......... 15.0 15.1 —0.1 
Railwarvsto. Greaitielavje) lakes eres sea trnuses stat ies 1.3 9.7 —8.4 
WictOnlarBricd CON crys. meen certian ieee. ones re 0.8 0.8 
Deficits— 
@anadian National iRallways.ceaseee sus iaccee «cries 24.6 33.4 —8.8 
Newfoundland ferry and terminals.................. 13.0 12.4 0.6 
Prince Edward Island car ferry and terminals....... 4.6 ane 0.4 
Yarmouth, N.S.—Bar Harbour, Maine, U.S.A. ferry 
BOT VICE Siren ooo oe Weer Micinee Sar eer een eee rer eerie 0.1 0.1 
O) dats) oy ee ee RN ARR Ma cet ta nd chyna aeiome Oe 0.8 Onz 0.1 
85.6 100.1 —14.5 
Canadian Maritime Comiissionssn. see seen os cee eae 47.0 50.3 —3.3 
Atlantic Development Board— 

Payments to the Atlantic Development Board.. : 29.6 20.9 8.7 
Federal share of the cost of a trunk highway program.. 8.6 ok Geo 
Administration ang: ceneLral asses neeter tee <meta. ocean: sre 1.8 0.8 1.0 
40.0 23.8 16.2 

Canals and works entrusted to The St. Lawrence Seaway 

Authority— 

Welland @analt detiethere se amen see bean. acer ian. rant 10.0 8.2 1.8 
Other operating deficit and capital requirements........ 2.9 1.9 1.0 
12.9 10.1 2.8 

National (la gb oursyBOard a.m merettcce cite sree etaererenroes 7.0 4.8 Den 
Nodiministrationiand senerale a... cee iain miei cieeiainvem ee ey 7.5 one 1.8 
603.4 532.5 70.9 
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Atlantic Development Board 


Expenditures of $40 million in respect of the Atlantic Development Board 
were $16 million more than the previous year’s total. 


The increase was due mainly to payments of $30 million to the board, which 
were credited to the Atlantic development fund to finance and assist in financing 
programs and projects as contemplated by the board, and outlays of $9 million 
for the federal share of the cost of a trunk highway program for the Atlantic 


provinces. Comparative amounts were $21 million and $2 million, respectively, 
in 1965-66. 


Canals and works entrusted to The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 

Expenditures of $13 million were $3 million more than in 1965-66 due to 
increases of $2 million in the Welland Canal deficit for 1966 and $1 million for 
other operating deficit and capital requirements. 


National Harbours Board 

Non-active advances to the board which are charged to budgetary expendi- 
ture totalled $7 million in 1966-67, $2 million more than in 1965-66. The net 
increase reflected increases of $2 million and $1 million in respect of reconstruc- 
tion and capital expenditures of the Halifax and Quebec harbours, respectively 
and $1 million in the operating deficit of the Jacques Cartier Bridge, Montreal, 


partly offset by a decrease of $3 million in expenditures in connection with the 
1967 World Exhibition. 


In addition, loans to the board amounted to $17 million in 1966-67. 


Treasury Board 

Expenditures of the Treasury Board amounted to $153 million in 1966-67, 
an increase of $50 million over the total for 1965-66. In previous years, these 
expenditures were included under the Department of Finance. Previous year’s 
figures have been amended for purposes of comparison. 


TABLE 45 


(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 


March 31 Increase 
Treasury Boarp or 
1967 1966 decrease (—) 
(preliminary) 
Public service superannuation account— 
Government’s COUPLIDWHLONG tte dtvsele coe ean aie vientests a ie ee 
amortization of deferred Charges: sen. ss0 5. os smcs sess ee ae ape 
Government’s contributions as an employer— hea 
Canada pension plan and the Quebec pension plan........ Me af a 
Unemployment insurance fund...........0-+eee sees eee fred ee hate 
Government’s share of surgical-medical insurance premiums. 15.2 9.7 a 
Administration and general............0ceceeer cece cece sees 6.4 4.1 4 
153.0 102.7 50.3 
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Public service superannuation account 

The government’s contribution to the public service superannuation account, 
in an amount equal to the estimated current and prior service payments of in- 
dividuals in 1965-66, was $59 million compared with $58 million in 1965-66. 


A further amount of $56 million, equal to one fifth of the actuarial deficiencies 
arising out of pay increases, was charged to budgetary expenditure in 1966-67, 
$30 million more than in the previous fiscal year. 


Contribution to the Canada pension plan and the Quebec pension plan 

The government’s contribution as an employer to these pension plans 
amounted to approximately $15 million compared with $4 million in 1965-66. 
The increase was due to the fact that 1965-66 contributions covered only three 
months as the plan was effective from January 1, 1966. 


Unemployment Insurance Commission 

Expenditures for the commission amounted to $106 million including the 
government’s contribution of $69 million to the fund. In 1965-66 expenditures 
were $98 million of which $66 million was the government’s contribution. 


Unemployment benefit payments are not charged to budgetary expenditure 
but are paid from the fund which is financed by equal contributions from em- 
ployees and employers, by interest earned on investments and by the govern- 
ment’s contribution of an amount equal to one fifth of the combined employee- 
employer contributions. Further information about the fund is given under the 
liability category ‘“‘annuity, insurance and pension accounts”’. 


TABLE 46 
(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 


March 31 Increase 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COMMISSION or 
1967 decrease (—) 
(preliminary) 1966 


Government’s contribution to the unemployment insurance 
TET EN YR orcs stele CER eee = ata su cral chainier otevaia (ecole erat eters 68.7 65.6 Seal 


Administration of the Unemployment Insurance Act........ olen 32.4 4.8 
105.9 98.0 7.9 


Veterans Affairs 


Expenditures of the Department of Veterans Affairs were $391 million, an 
increase of $21 million over the 1965-66 total. 


War veterans allowances and civilian allowances at $104 million were $4 
million higher, pensions for disability and death at $196 million were $10 million 
higher and costs of $55 million for treatment services were $5 million higher 
than in 1965-66. 
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TABLE 47 
(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 
March 31 Increase 
VETERANS AFFAIRS ——__ or 
1967 decrease (—) 
(preliminary) 1966 
Pensions— 
ID tssloility and: deat aber: hema cepa Se ee Aen gery meres 196.1 185.6 10.5 
ANG Kacultauis\nrieey Oval hate lyerTA Ab WNa nu Sakae anid oneolue dh 3.2 2.8 0.4 
199.38 188.4 10.9 
Welfare services, allowances and other benefits— 
War veterans allowances and civilian allowances........ 103.6 99.9 Beah 
Assistance under provisions of the Assistance Fund (War 
Veterans Allowances) Regulations.................. 5.9 ond On 
i Weteransawellare services: aco. sense soe cle ee eee 4.6 4.0 0.6 
Treatment and related allowances..................00-. 2.88 2.6 —0.1 
Administration and general..4..,..-e0..4.+o0cscecss see 3.6 3.6 
120.2 115.8 4.4 
HRC a UTINCN UPSET VACES' Rear tis Senate ino a eat Ea ee we: 54.6 49.9 4.7 
Soldier settlement and veterans land act— 
Provision for reserve for conditional benefits............ G8) one, 0.3 
ACMInis tration, andseenera lana oe een eee Ses yy) 4.5 0.7 
Shue Oath 1.0 
Administra tonsand+senerall sen sees tweet es scree apsroicce nee 8.4 7.9 0.5 
391.2 369.7 BARS 


All Other Departments 


Expenditures of the departments not dealt with individually amounted 
to $56 million, a decrease of $1 million from the total for 1965-66. 


TABLE 48 
(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 


March 31 Increase 
ALL OTHER DEPARTMENTS ree or 
67 1966 decrease (—) 
(preliminary ) 

‘Auditor General's OGicey,.cao.c ae ioe sracio sista © oo sso cehaoale 9) il alee 0.4 
Boardrote broadcast GOvemorsy.ssraaseiiee atade ss ostl- ss ee 0.6 0.4 0.2 
Ofticeionthe Chief Bilectoral | Oficerins saaicns wee ee a reer 0.9 13.0 —12.1 
Wefence Lroduction Dieses: x sho<. 2s OMe eos NSS «aes o Seisieels iste 9.4 8.2 ee) 
Governor General and Lieutenant-Governors................ 0.8 0.7 0.1 
MT SUEL AT CO as oe hes es I, cs sigue. ay ate soa 6. Se ae: sucess ouaapntatereasievai tales dG 1.5 Ose 
INahlonal Kalin Boarding. oc chn scat Meets o's oo tteraiins etl src 8.0 6.9 if 
Nationaly Gallery of Canad aaa. ssc seein a caciete ieielere aie! 1.9 1.8 Ot 
Behar Clases hen an oBeRdOGAgon ob Mob OND nNOO He OOGoDtaaane 6.4 4.8 a) 
Heonomic © ouncilol Canad annanecipsaciereancines Se 1.4 ies ne 
Public Archives and National Library...................... Pat 2.0 a 
Public Printing ang: SLablonuery. sae serie: sere. eeu ol 4.0 a) at 

IPublicssenvice: Commission s..ccsacsiaeteeitiertins se + tate eats ote 10.9 8.0 ee 
Public Service Staff Relations Board................-.+205- (2) He Ke 

Registra tiG eneraly.se7).scabsctetetictstsjoiarsisslels aaiele sole cisis\aiels ie vie1e/6 5.6 ; P 
56.4 57.8 —1.4 


()See also under defence expenditure at the beginning of this section. 
(2)Less than $50,000. 
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Expenditures under the Combines Investigation Act in respect of the re- 
strictive trade practices commission and the office of investigation and research 
and expenditures of the patent division, copyright and industrial designs division 
and the trade marks office, which were included previously under Privy Council, 
expenditures in respect of the companies and corporations branch, which were 
included previously under the Department of the Secretary of State, and expend- 
itures in respect of the Bankruptcy Act administration, which were included 
previously under expenditures of the Department of Justice, are now included 
under expenditures of the Department of the Registrar General. 


The main changes were a decrease of $12 million in respect of the Office of 
the Chief Electoral Officer, which incurred expenditures of a general election 
in 1965-66, and small increases in expenditures of other departments under 
this heading. 


ASSET AND LIABILITY ACCOUNTS 


The assets and liabilities of the Government of Canada as at March 31, 
1967, the comparable balance at March 31, 1966, and the changes in each cate- 
gory during 1966-67 are shown in condensed form in the following table: 


TABLE 49 
(in millions of dollars) 
Balance at March 31 Increase 
or 
1967 decrease (—) 
(preliminary) 1966 
LIABILITIES 

Current and!(demand diaibilities ya... ese eee eee 1,682.0 1,398.8 283.2 
Deposit and? trustiaccountsistk...40 0. (eke ees doen le peren 541.8 310.7 231.1 
Annuity, insurance and pension accounts.................-.0. 7,921.3 6,392.2 15,629) a 
Undisbursed balances of appropriations to special accounts. . They Wb 101.9 — 23.8 
Deferred. Cred Ilse mertendet es ones Soc sae e ee ee 137.6 138.1 —0.5 
DUSMEMSE ACCOUNTS erates eiaieceictersc/een be a Ce 49.0 31.4 1736 
Wnmiahured deb tac meas ee acristectare oh erase ee eee eee Ee. 19, 940.2 19, 109.8 830.4 

Rotal-Habilitiesnveetamc.con setae 30, 350.0 27,482.9 2 S0ask 

ASSETS 
Cunrenthassetsec.ctrt timate Once eer emt Mente ei LAR EE ae os 1,395.5 1,016.0 379.5 
Cashiintblocked:cumencys.4. 50 ee et ee ore 1.0 1.0 
Advances to the exchange fund account...................-. 2,355.0 2,696.0 — 341.0 
Investments in United States dollar securities issued by 
other than the Government of Canada.................. 180.0 187.2 —7.2 

Investments held for retirement of unmatured debt........ Si oe 
Canada pension plan investment fund.................--000: 615.5 34.9 580.6 
Loans to, and investments in, Crown corporations........... 6,727.8 5,659.1 1,068.7 
Moans to national -sovernments:. ee ++ 0s geen eae eae 1,201.6 1,225.2 — 23.6 
Otherloans andhinvestmentsy..c.teerass oe kt eeene ae ane Al eess 1,263.2 454.3 
Securities heldian: trusty came eee «kee re 50.9 52.0 —1.1 
iDeferted charges aera..cidasn ates «cece Oba URES RE eae 582.2 256.5 325.7 
CApniaL ASSGUSBi 3 Ree cs mart Bath Pe, oe ate tend Den eh ian @) a) 
Inactive loansiand ‘investments.......<.0.-.25¢.0.2)sescgsee: 94.8 94.8 

Motalkrecorded assets»... see enc oie eae 14, 925.0 12,485.9 2,439.1 
Less reserve for losses on realization of assets................ — 546.4 — 546.4 

Netirécorded assets... .s5 asc ee see 14, 378.6 11, 989.5 2,439.1 
Net debt, represented by excess of liabilities over net re- 

GOLMedassets BER e sai: hice ay ee ae ey ook ee 15, 971.4 15, 543.4 (2)428.0 


Shown at nominal value of $1. 
®) Reflecting the budgetary deficit of $428 million. 
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SUMMARY 


The gross liabilities of the government totalled $30,350 million as at March 
31, 1967 an increase of $2,867 million over the total at March 31, 1966. The main 
changes were increases of $283 million in current and demand liabilities, $231 
million in deposit and trust accounts, $1,529 million in annuity, insurance and 
pension accounts and $830 million in unmatured debt. 


Net recorded assets totalled $14,379 million as at March 31, 1967, an in- 
crease of $2,439 million over the total at March 31, 1966. The main changes were 
increases of $1,069 million in loans to, and investments in, Crown corporations, 
$380 million in current assets, $454 million in other loans and investments, $581 
million in the Canada pension plan investment fund and $326 million in deferred 
charges partly offset by a decrease of $341 million in advances to the exchange 
fund account. 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 
Fiscal Years Ended March 31 
Billions of Dollars 


1% OTHER LIABILITIES 
2% DEPOSIT AND TRUST ACCOUNTS 
CURRENT AND DEMAND LIABILITIES 


30 


GR AGA GRAS 


oD, 


30 2c ae 
SSF FFT \ 


ANNUITY, INSURANCE 
AND PENSION ACCOUNTS 


UNMATURED TREASURY BILLS 


“| UNMATURED BONDS 


0 Reece i aasiaecntacetoles S SESS 0 
1963 1964 1965 1966 1967" 1967" 


Preliminary 


LIABILITY ACCOUNTS 


Current and demand liabilities 

These liabilities, which consist of obligations of the government payable 
currently or on demand, in the amount of $1,682 million were $283 million more 
than the total at March 31, 1966. 
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The main changes during 1966-67 were increases of $111 million in non- 
interest-bearing notes payable on demand, $33 million in accrued interest, $50 
million in outstanding treasury cheques and $77 million in accounts payable. 


Non-interest-bearing notes represent those portions of Canada’s equities 
in the capital of certain international agencies which are not covered by cash or 
gold. Notes in respect of the international monetary fund in the amount of $339 
million were $106 million more than at March 31, 1966 and notes in respect of 
the international development association in the amount of $26 million were $4 
million more. 


TABLE 50 


(in millions of dollars) 


Balance at March 31 Increase 
CURRENT AND DEMAND LIABILITIES or 
1967 decrease (—) 
pra 1966 
(preliminary ) 
Outstandine treasury chequess...0.056 0.7 +n suse ie eee 382.8 332.9 49.9 
Accounts payable............ Be brecrid Soka av Oat omma conte 457.0 380.3 76.7 
Non-interest-bearing notes payable to— 

The international development association.............. 26.0 22.4 3.6 
The interna tionalwmonetaryetUNGe ee y.niecqera vertu cies 339.0 233.0 106.0 
The asianidevelopment ibank...,.3.see- @o eee ee os ee 1.4 1.4 
866.4 255.4 111.0 
Maturedidebt-outstancin omer Horner eet tie ice ere 30.7 MS 3.4 
Interest ducrancdsoursvandincumcecs ee terest cima necro 113.0 110.9 Dal 
Interest accrued 4s Aare: ete SR eae ede eee ea ae eee 287.2 254.3 32.9 
Post office—outstanding money orders...............-+++0-- 36.7 Bibnd Ss 9.2 
Outstanding letter of credit cheques................+-2+000+ deo 8.5 —1.0 
Othercurrentuiabilitiesss. sy eee eee enero ioeis ae 0.7 ise —1.0 
1,682.0 1,398.8 283.2 


Deposit and trust accounts 


Sundry funds deposited with, or held in trust by, the Receiver General of 
Canada for various purposes are recorded in these accounts. 


A net increase of $231 million during 1966-67 brought the total to $542 
million as at March 31, 1967 due mainly to $196 million in refundable corporation 
tax and increases of $1 million in guarantee deposits, $8 million in the prairie 
farm emergency fund, $4 million in Royal Canadian Mint prepayments and $26 
million in provincial tax collection agreements account partly offset by a decrease 
of $5 million in National Harbours Board—special accounts. 


Refundable corporation tax is recorded as a contra in the asset category 
“current assets’. 
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TABLE 51 


(in millions of dollars) 


Balance at March 31 Increase 
Derosir anp Trust Accounts es ee a eS OE 
1967 decrease (— 
(preliminary ) 1966 ©) 
ermadable:corporation tax... ss... shoe ee. 
BRMmaMEENSS (UNIS) onan <. oc erhae avicien cobs ction ee ae 32.0 en 
Guarantee deposits— 
Energy, MinessandsiRiesources= Gaaee aeen tae eer 9.8 9.8 
Indian Affairs and Northern Development.............. 25.0 33.5 —8.5 
National Revenlers ss. stg et ee en ree 5.4 5.6 —0.2 
40.2 389.1 Jel 
IRosigoiice savings Danke... iets sec cs ote 20.1 22.0 —1.9 
Crown corporations deposits— 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited..................... 4.0 5.0 —1.0 
Crown Assets Disposal Corporation..................... 0.8 OL7 0.1 
Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited................. 10.0 10.0 
Export Credits Insurance Corporation.................. 14.0 14.0 
Northern Ontario Pipe Line Crown Corporation......... 0.7 0.7 
29.5 80.4 —0.9 
Canadian Pension Commission—administration trust fund... 16.0 1552 0.8 
National Harbours Board—special accounts................. ou PANES —4.5 
Instalment purchase of bonds, public service................ 16.3 13.6 Dak 
Contractors: hold backs Hye. eee ees a ee. ete 8s 10.4 2.9 
Contractors securities—sundry departments— 
OHS oe wy Fhe tinh TEGO Cl ce tare ater eee CRP Atrel dae oe Sith 3.5 0.2 
GSI Tle, ans i nna aed la et a Mi Brat Sle tre wee Th Seen Pha 1.0 1.5 —0.5 
@entifiediche ques sse57. seettano et eras. ee aD ae eee 0.2 0.2 
4.9 5.2 —0.8 
EMI ya Den CVOLEN bilUD Oper ranieecw rer esgstararpnereeatetntene tite ry eo eras Bee 5.4 —0.2 
Canadian Arsenals Limited pension fund.................+5. 1.0 iL 
Canadian vessel construction assistance..................--. 4.1 Heo —2.9 
Common school funds—Ontario and Quebec................ Pratt 227 
Emergency gold mining assistance—holdbacks.............. 2h? 23 —0.1 
Heder Republic ot Germany... «sate. ls sree neo oe ee Isl Ppt) —1.4 
Mmnimarona tone uwarantvee umd. .<atmimte dares lec (reich siversaatel cle 1.8 1G One 
National Research Council—special fund.................5.. 2.8 22 0.6 
Northwest Territories revenue account................+-+-- 3.0 3.4 —0.4 
DeTmManent, ser vilees. Gelerred, PAV... sa acho oon sea e een selene 3.4 me) —0.1 
IRraimienanmrenlencenciy CUT Claim ieee Cerner secteur ee 10.8 Sno HS) 
Provincial tax collection agreements account................ 91.8 66.3 PAB 
Royal Canadian Mint—prepayments.).......2062..-.00.000. 4.2 0.5 3.7 
Veterans land act trust account—general.................45. a2, 7.0 0.2 
Ninitedustates Ol A TOCTICAM. «1a teak lbs censor heen et 0.1 0.6 —0.5 
Meterans care. brush Lun Capit sarc ners asc) eter oe iets oe aa BO oa) 0.5 
CONNIE te Une Seek ee ee ee en SN 3 Caen RA oR ic) CaP eae ene 9.2 8.9 0.3 
541.8 310.7 231.1 


Annuity, insurance and pension accounts 
This category records the government’s liability in respect of various annuity, 
insurance and pension accounts. 


During 1966-67 an increase of $1,529 million brought the total to $7,921 
million as at March 31, 1967. The main changes were increases of $308 million 
in the public service superannuation account, $393 million in the Canadian forces 
superannuation account, $213 million in the old age security fund and $591 
million in the Canada pension plan account. 
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TABLE 52 


(in millions of dollars) 


Balance at March 31 Increase 
ANNuITY, INSURANCE AND PrNnsion ACCOUNTS or 
1967 1966 decrease (—) 
(preliminary) 
Unemployvimentauneurance 1umden ascetic cin omer 279.8 162.2 117.6 
Less investment in bonds and accrued interest............... — 266.6 — 148.6 —118.0 
Uninvested funds on deposit with the government...... 1372 13.6 —0.4 
Superannuation accounts— 
IPUiblie Service oper t aioe eR aos teat snes eeegesatesil 2,698.0 2,390.4 307.6 
Canadian LONCES Me ccs con cholo vce ae Sara olen te Manteo nate Pema a De rifed) 2,184.2 392.8 
Royal Canadian Mounted) Police, scare «sete or 85.0 65.4 19.6 
5,860.0 4,640.0 720.0 
Canada pension plantaccOUntan ama- 2 se acute irae ie secre oie 680.6 89.4 591.2 
Government AUNUILES Hee ole a ieeteen se cree eerie drezouo Ae oldel 6.4 
OKs a reertereomaninie DUNG on ae aes quip oe SIC Oban ast Gromer Obrien 429.6 217.0 212.6 
CO ULVe ee es oes ra MES ele See aie retain se oP eeraretlan hema Ate 114.4 TU —0.7 
7,921.3 6,392.2 1,529.1 


Unemployment insurance fund 


The balance in the fund as at March 31, 1967 was $280 million (of which $21 
million represented a liability for unredeemed warrants and deposits from em- 
ployers) and consisted of $267 million invested in special government bonds 
(including accrued interest) and $13 million on deposit with the Receiver General. 


TABLE 353 


(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended March 31 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE FUND 1967 
1963 1964 1965 1966 (pre- 
liminary) 
Revenue— 
Contributions— 
Employee and employer™................. 286.4 296.6 310.8 328.3 352.9 
Government occ chu so een cso. oe wees YS) 59.3 62.1 65.7 68.7 
Net income from investments).............--. Bed liga 1.8 ANY 10.9 
Otiberancomie sear ase e pos aan ee eee 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 
346.3 Veal! 374.8 398.8 432.6 
Expenditure— 
Benehit pay mentees... ai<50 Stee ee hee coat —403.2 —365.7 —335.0 — 297.8 —315.6 
Intberestionsloas ern ee yee eet ee eee —0.2 —0.2 
Excess of revenue over expenditure or expenditure 
OME TEVCDUG (1) ick eee ne ites oo eee Eee ee —56.9 —8.8 39.6 101.0 0 
Balance at credit of fund at fiscal year-end........ 9.7 0.9 40.5 141.5 258.5 
Unredeemed benefit warrants and deposits from 
(Sy 58 OO RIS Nc tem Seer rerin Cinfek, A Boys Mr meen ne. 16.7 15.9 17.8 20.7 Dino 
' 26.4 16.8 58.3 162.2 279.8 
Investment in bonds and accrued interest.......... —11.8 —44.0 —148.6 — 266.6 
Balance on deposit with the government........... 14.6 16.8 14.3 13.6 13,2 


© Contributions by employees and employers are on an equal basis. 
2) Government contribution is equal to 20 per cent of the combined employee-employer contributions. 
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The balance in the fund at March 31, 1966 was $162 million (of which $21 million 
represented a liability for unredeemed warrants and deposits from employers) 
consisting of $149 million invested in special government bonds Gncluding 
accrued interest) and $14 million on deposit with the government. 


Receipts of $433 million during the fiscal year included employee and em- 
ployer contributions of $353 million, the government’s contribution of $69 
million and $11 million in interest from investments. As benefit payments total- 
led $316 million, receipts exceeded payments from the fund by $117 million 
during 1966-67. Receipts during 1965-66 totalled $399 million and included 
employee and employer contributions of $328 million, the government’s contribu- 
tion of $66 million and $5 million in income from investments. Benefit payments 
during 1965-66 totalled $298 million. 


Public service superannuation account 


The balance of $2,698 million in this account as at March 31, 1967 was $308 
million higher than the balance at the end of the previous fiscal year. 


Receipts of $382 million during the year consisted of credits of $152 million 
in respect of a salary revision made in 1966-67, contributions of $68 million by 
individuals, a contribution of $59 million by the government, contributions of 
$4 million by certain Crown corporations and interest of $99 million credited to 
the account by the government. Contributions by the government and Crown 
corporations are equa! to the estimated current and prior service payments of 
individuals in 1965-66. Interest at 4 per cent per annum is credited to the account 
quarterly and is computed quarterly on the outstanding balance at the end of 
the previous quarter. 


Disbursements totalled $75 million and included $63 million in annuities 
and $11 million in withdrawals of contributions. 


In 1965-66 receipts totalled $299 million and disbursements totalled $70 


million. 
TABLE 54 


(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended March 31 
Pusuic SERVICE SUPERANNUATION ACCOUNT 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 
(preliminary) 
Receipts— 
tributi — 

Rai cinulves sa Wry a Re Ah se ee ame Swe Eo Ye 57.0 59.2 61.1 66.7 67.7 
Grown COnporationsy 4.0. shapes. Abies 2.9 3.0 3.4 By ih 3.0 
(GOWeLDIMeltic se aaa Rie ee eee us 51.1 54.0 55.6 57.8 59.3 

TRaWETREELE oe entire ic hob ene it cneiesicnes easiiactonaey ene 66.4 71.8 Ase au oie 

i iabili just tree te F A X 

ae ee 11.6 14 133 1.2 0.6 

189.0 189.1 369.6 298.5 382.2 
siberian eee VIEL. ER TERS S 43.6 47.8 52.6 57.7 cp 

Withdrawals of contributions 0 8.4 10.8 Lies cae 

(Gis iver A pe ee crore eter cmon che Seer mcrtaend oh oes 0.6 0.6 0.8 0.9 é 

51.8 56.8 64.2 69.9 74.6 
j i 228.6 307.6 
Excess of receipts over disbursements.......... Gia 132.3 305.4 
a in ped, broughtilorwalGneeer easier 1,586.9 eyez eal 1,856.4 | 2,161.8 Bren 
Balance ab, Credit Of (UNG. wae ee ers 1 724 e 1,856.4 || 2,161.8. | 2,390.4 , 698. 
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Canadian forces superannuation account 


The balance of $2,577 million as at March 31, 1967 reflected an increase of 
$393 million during the fiscal year. 


Receipts of $438 million included a credit of $279 million in respect of 
additional liabilities resulting from the quinquennial actuarial valuation made 
as at December 31, 1965, $24 million in contributions by personnel, $43 million 
in regular government contributions and $92 million in interest credited by the 
government. Regular government contributions are made at the rate of one and 
two-thirds times the current and prior service contributions by personnel. 
Interest at 4 per cent per annum is credited to the account quarterly and is 
computed quarterly on the outstanding balance at the end of the previous quarter. 


Disbursements of $45 million included $36 million in pensions and $9 million 
in cash termination allowances and return of contributions. 


In 1965-66 receipts were $193 million and disbursements were $37 million. 


TABLE 55 


(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended March 31 
CANADIAN Forces SUPERANNUATION ACCOUNT eR 
1963 1964 1965 1966 (preliminary) 
Receipts— 
Contributions— 
WETSONNE Ie ace. Sees ee Ee eee 3425 36.0 3.2 34.1 24.4 
(Government es cine eee 58.1 136.2 58.8 58.8 42.7 
INteresh ween eet eatin lar eens yore 66.3 75.0 83.2 91.7 
ARO NOE aby EM ey onlbtinys <P ecco sop eo boeen do oo one 198.5 67.2 16.6 279.2 
GHET y cra eee eee nee nrc rein eeasectate B 0.2 0.2 0.3 0.3 
344.5 28 8Rr 236.4 193.0 438.3 
Disbursements— 
Pensions and retiring allowances........... 9.9 13.4 18.6 26.7 36.5 
Cash termination allowances and return of 
GOMAMIPTOINS nas gaoscadonoboadoauc. 8.0 9.5 11.0 Ome 8.8 
Other... 3... a LR ee Per 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.1 0.2 
18.0 23.0 29.8 36.9 45.5 
Excess of receipts over disbursements.......... 326.5 PANE 206.6 156.1 392.8 
Balance in fund brought forward............... 1,279.3 1,605.8 GPA 2,028.1 2,184.2 
Balancetatiere ditto tertin sent ther eee eee ene TG05 28) Wa S215) 2028.1 2,184.2 277.0 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police superannuation account 


__ The balance of $85 million in this account as at March 31, 1967 was $20 
million more than the previous fiscal year-end balance of $65 million. 


Receipts during the year of $21 million consisted of a credit of $11 million 
to provide for additional liabilities resulting from pay increases, $2 million in 
contributions by personnel, $3 million in interest credited to the account and $5 
million in contributions by the government. 


Disbursements of $1 million consisted mainly of annuities and allowances, 
cash termination allowances and return of contributions. 


In 1965-66 receipts were $8 million and disbursements were $1 million. 
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Canada pension plan account 


bts balance of $680 million in this account as at March 31, 1967 was $591 
million higher than the balance at March 31, 1966. 


_ Credits to the account of $600 million consisted of $589 million in contribu- 
tions under the act, $10 million in interest earned on securities of Canada or the 
provinces and $1 million in interest earned on the operating balance in the 
account on deposit with the Receiver General. Charges to the account were $9 
million and consisted mainly of administrative costs. 


During the year securities totalling $581 million were purchased and are 
recorded in the asset account ‘“‘Canada pension plan investment fund”’. 


TABLE 56 
(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 
March 31 
CANADA Prnston Puan Account 
1967 
1966 (preliminary) 
Receipts— 
Contributionsrenrma siccaanis nore oer ac PAR EG we bs Le tebe nol Memon een 94.9 588.8 
Interest. onanmyestmiontsy.)...8) 4AM vo. dem Nadie s «bac bartoshere uh comes 10.3 
interest iontoperatine balance, 4. aeeee 4. ee. Poe oose es eeeecee (1) 152 
Oth Sipe cele srr tere tees es hao Pk imeem et Gees au chanel 0.2 
94.9 600.5 
Payments— —_—— ——— 
‘Administrative: expensesins. pris scien nmanteurancts ee ee —5.5 —9.2 
Benetihipay Mente see ok) AA ces Oo heels oi ae woe Abiam ware —0.1 
—5.5 —9.3 
Hxcess Ol mecelpts Over payIMonts-—.. 0 acess coe ee cine e Ce aoe ont eee 89.4 591.2 
Balancesmitundsbroucht Morweardesmcear- see cts ere ie aie ioe ees 89.4 
Balanceraticred trot Tundiest atin ae enc ihc tee ee ole ee ce 89.4 680.6 
Less investment in securities held in the Canada pension plan investment 
AIUTIES Gl Er tet Ne UIE APOE EF re oy ah sccp cu acnaldacvivensatseR ben kay Sh ees —34.8 —615.5 
Operating balance on deposit with the government...............00000eeees 54.6 65.1 


( Less than $50,000. 


Government annuattes account 

The balance in this account as at March 31, 1967 of $1,323 million was $6 
million higher than the balance at March 31, 1966. Receipts of $71 million in- 
cluded $20 million from premiums and $51 million in interest from the govern- 
ment. Disbursements of $65 million consisted mainly of vested annuity and 
commuted value payments and refunds of premiums. In 1965-66 receipts 
amounted to $78 million and disbursements were $64 million. 


Old age security fund 

Under the Old Age Security Act, as amended, all persons who satisfy the 
residence requirements of the act may receive a pension of $75 per month from 
the federal government out of the old age security fund provided that no pension 
is paid in any month before January 1966 in which the person had not attained 
70 years of age, the age limit being reduced by one in each subsequent year until 


1970, 
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Receipts of $1,286 million in 1966-67 exceeded pension payments of $1,073 
million by $213 million leaving a balance in the fund of $430 million as at March 
ol, 1967. 

In 1965-66 receipts of $1,169 million exceeded pension payments of $927 
million by $242 million. Temporary loans of $25 million to the fund by the 


Minister of Finance as at March 31, 1965 were repaid leaving a balance of $217 
million in the fund at March 31, 1966. 


TABLE 57 


(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended March 31 


Otp Acs Security Funp 1967 
1963 1964 1965 1966 (prelim- 
inary) 
Tax receipts— 
SET SCS 55 enn Berd ANSGA Pace beh teh cence acy Simca 302.2 331.8 383.2 522.1 560.0 
Petsonalaincomer vax. ses sanme sei eeie scree re DSi Cf 302.6 431.9 494.9 576.0 
Corxporabion InCoMetaxwss. en. cre eee a 115.2 isnt 145.2 152.3 150.0 
Motalutax necelolcmea net sake 691.1 750.1 960.3 | 1,169.3 | 1,286.0 
PensrOnspavaMmentss syn oce ee ec calor oe —734.4 —808.4 —885.3 —927.3 |-1,073.4 
Excess of receipts over payments.................. —43.3 — 58.3 75.0 242.0 212.6 
Temporary loans brought forward................. —41.7 —100.0 —25.0 
Balance in fund brought forward.................. 1.6 217.0 
Temporary loans by the Minister of Finance to cover 
Genter tannin dkny rae nee eee same eie ree ees 41.7 100.0 25.0 
IB ay aM@e mint WNC ee Spe tenes pate er tele chovennt ects ateuss arta ees 217.0 429.6 


A distribution by provinces of pension payments from the old age security 
fund is shown in the following table: 


TABLE 58 


(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended March 31 


Outp Ace Srecuriry PayMENTs I 
ncrease 
1967 1966 
(preliminary) 

INewioundlanids: (host: a eeho. eese hE eee: RES Meet AES ees 20.3 17.6 27 
INYehiane old eee Mem acl Ay maeass Sa borac Ao epee GRAYED CEE 48.0 42.0 6.0 
Rrincenkichwanc sl aid aye. mnie eis eee oie era eee ray tee 8.3 7.4 0.9 
IN Gwe DUNS WICKoe cunt: coon nee cutee mee eee One 31.0 4.2 
QUIS D OCR rect nttis alee ye SAT ene Pa fee ar deers core Ran ee oe 238.4 201.0 37.4 
GMETOrs boos oe a mdao mo nbore soe UME u OND SoovabCeinoanes cout 395.0 330.2 57.8 
UVITITEO Ete ee oc tee ee ee eee ere ee eC eee Rete 62.6 Doo faal 
Baskatehnowallsnnee Rock cr nobi etn htericee, pe amen en fo eee e 63.4 56.8 6.6 
PAUSE early ct iigats 25 Bie oa tal rte ags Sra iri ola aaaiotes take 71.8 62.8 9.0 
ES TIGIB OO LUTTE Laser caiics ke ee eee, wae per ie cee te 129.7 T1523 14.4 
Northwest and! Yukon Rernitories. 4. ty. .005 si. oan cee On 0.7 

1,073.4 927.3 146.1 
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Undisbursed balances of appropriations to special accounts 


These special accounts record the undisbursed balances of appropriations 
for which moneys have been appropriated by parliament and from which dis- 
bursements may be made for authorized purposes in periods subsequent to that 
in which the appropriation was made. The balance of $78 million as at March 
31, 1967 was $24 million less than the balance at March 31, 1966. 


The balance of $62 million in the international assistance account was $17 
million less than the balance at March 31, 1966. Disbursements of $66 million 
from the account were partly offset by a credit of $49 million, which amount 
was charged to budgetary expenditure of the Department of External Affairs. 


The balance of $10 million in the railway grade crossing fund was $1 million 
less than the balance at the previous fiscal year-end. The decrease was due to an 
amount of $15 million credited to the fund and charged to budgetary expenditure 
and to disbursements of $16 million from the fund. 


The balance of $5 million in the centennial of confederation fund was $6 
million less than the balance at March 31, 1966. The amount of $13 million was 
credited to the fund and charged to budgetary expenditure and disbursements 
of $19 million from the fund were made during the year. 


TABLE 59 


(in millions of dollars) 


Balance at March 31 Increase 


UNDISBURSED BALANCES OF APPROPRIATIONS TO —_--- or 
SprecraL ACCOUNTS 1967 1966 decrease (—) 
(preliminary) 

Internationalvassistance account... neh eee an cee ee lee 61.6 78.7 —17.1 
Railway ietadeverossine, (Un dle: ayant tae fate 2 ack oe aint 10.3 11.0 —0.7 
Gentenntalof contederatiom 10nd a. eee tt ae ete ace > 4.7 10.5 —5.8 
Nationalicapibal fund tthe & «fists. el ates ete ae ook 1.6 —1.6 
Area development; 2ccoulbes . ae mone tee eee ones 1.3 ies 
Oped, SOE SPSS AAA Ae EE ALA See Ae EA, Cee 0.2 0.1 0.1 

78.1 101.9 —23.8 


Deferred credits 


Recorded in these accounts are amounts due the government in respect of 
which payment is deferred. These are contra accounts to corresponding items 
under the following asset categories: “loans to, and investments in, Crown corpo- 
rations’, “loans to national governments” and ‘‘other loans and investments’’. 
The balance of $138 million as at March 31, 1967 was the same as at March 31, 
1966. 


Also included in this category are premiums, received on the issue of Govern- 
ment of Canada bonds, which are being credited to interest on public debt on a 
monthly amortization basis. 
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TABLE 60 


(in millions of dollars) 


Balance at March 31 Hae 
DEFERRED CREDITS a 
Hai 1966 decrease (—) 
(preliminary) 
Deferred interest— bys é 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited.................+--. 0.1 u 0.1 
Government of India.............. Re Cain ae erie Sn 2 0.3 —0.3 
Northern Canada Power Commission..........-...--+- 2.3 2.2 0.1 
The St. Lawrence Seaway, Authority. :..0......6..-.0- 47.8 45.2 226 
United Kingdom Financial Agreement Act, 1946........ 83.0 83.0 
183.2 TENORS 2.6 
Balances receivable under agreements of sale of Crown assets 0.3 1.3 —1.0 
Crown Assets Disposal Corporation—government equity.... 3.0 5.0 —2.0 
WUnamortized premiumon loans. ......cbes oe en ee nee ee ele ab ital 
137.6 138.1 —0.5 


@Less than $50,000. 


Deferred interest in respect of The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority, which is 
a contra account to a corresponding item in “Joans to, and investments in, Crown 
corporations” increased by $3 million during the year bringing the balance at 
March 31, 1967 to $48 million. See the asset account for an explanation of this 
increase. 


Balances receivable under agreements of sale of Crown assets are contra 
accounts to corresponding items under the asset category ‘‘other loans and in- 
vestments’’. During the year payments of $1 million left an outstanding balance 
of $300 thousand at March 31, 1967. There were no new agreements of sale 
during the year. ; 


The government equity in the agency account of Crown assets disposal 
corporation is a contra account to a corresponding asset account under “other 
loans and investments’’. The balance in the account of $3 million was $2 million 
less than the total at the end of the previous fiscal year. 


Suspense accounts 
These consist of balances where some uncertainty as to disposition exists. 


There was a net increase of $18 million during 1966-67 to bring the outstand- 
ing balances to $49 million as at March 31, 1967. 


The surplus Crown assets account, established by vote 48 of the Department 
of National Defence, Appropriation Act No. 2, 1966, is credited with all revenue 
received during the current and subsequent fiscal years from the sale of surplus 
materials, supplies and equipment and from the sale during the current fiscal 
year of surplus buildings, works and land. The account is debited with expendi- 
tures, subject to the approval of Treasury Board, for any of the purposes of the 
Department of National Defence. Credits of $15 million during the year brought 
the balance in the account to $24 million. There were no disbursements. 
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TABLE 61 


Gin millions of dollars) 


Balance at March 31 


Increase 
SUSPENSE AccoUNTS 196 or 
(preliminary) 1966 decrease (—) 
Provision for estimated premium on redemption of bonds... VES 15.0 foe 
Souplusse row) aAsseusenc. eae te ee I oe a dh 73} 9.1 : 
| j Nee 
incinnmned cheques-.evrccccim ns sate he ae 1.2 LD, 
Replacement of materiel, sec. 11, National Defence Act..... 0.6 0.6 
(CUNGE, Boece oad ae re ee een Og hha Cen Rn, 5.6 O20 Ort 
49.0 31.4 172.6 


Unmatured debt 


The unmatured debt of Canada in the amount of $19,940 million was $830 
million more than the previous fiscal year-end total. Obligations payable in 
Canada were $19,574 million and those payable in New York were $366 million 
compared with $18,739 million and $371 million respectively at March 31, 1966. 


TABLE 62 


(in millions of dollars) 


Balance at March 31 I 
nerease 
UNMATURED Dest 1967 or 
(preliminary) 1966 decrease (—) 
Payable in Canada— 
Miariketalo le bond Sa) eer-Po taste tat ee elas a depicts aie 10, 986.3 10, 711.5 274.8 
Non-marketable bonds— 
@anadassavines, bonds jas spd ses seemetie: Pee ere 6,016.4 5, 738802 283.2 
Ganada; pension plan’. semaeers eae feds hee co ook ae 1.9 0.1 1.8 
Unemployment Insurance Commission.............. 260.0 144.0 116.0 
17, 264.6 16,588.8 675.8 
Treasutyys DUlss s, .ccotias tel sotpeer tee ot ess err Beate et 2,310.0 2,150.0 160.0 
19, 574.6 18, 738.8 835.8 
Pavablein News ork OOM sche stan teeter = Ca era eee 365.6 Byala) —5.4 
19, 940.2 19,109.8 830.4 


() Marketable bonds. 
()Converted at the official parity rate of $1 U.S.=$1.08108 Canadian. 


Details of the various loan issues, maturities and redemptions resulting in 
the net increase are described more fully in the section “The Public Debt’. 


Asset AccouNTts 


Current assets 
These accounts consist of various cash accounts, working capital advances 
and the securities investment account. 
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TOTAL ASSETS ' 
Fiscal Years Ended March 31 
Billions of Dollars 


eee fp ky Sen : ike 
Spee OTHER ASSETS 


Wz Seis cs Ls i CASH AND OTHER CURRENT ASSETS 
SQ 
Yj SS RS OTHER LOANS AND INVESTMENTS 


WLLL 10 
OK Bate tae KOCK) =I 
: IWS x pos Haass LOANS TO CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS| 
KRONOS < guard Sunes CLLSOCS: 
eeratooataceeatees . N >) 
RK SS 
‘SS LOANS TO CENTRAL MORTGAGE = 
SS AND HOUSING CORPORATION 
\N Pe eA 220 1G) 
Yy ADVANCES TO EXCHANGE FUND ACCOUNT 


RCC CCCECCE 
SO 


2; 
RK <2 O50" 6x 
SSA <8 eelatasetetatetecotanceons 
PESOS eeatee on reeceeecentnees eeectatetsteretatetatetets 
ReKRK BARR one San aSR RR RNR RRR bases Sexe] LOANS TO NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS 
RRS ROR RR CIO KKK SES SRO Re SOL otetes 
Sreconaseseeacenneontancerunnen okatatatatereoseeesectannestoouentcteanteteten Fess Sl AND INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
PO 50555 oo ae KK OOOO 00,0, 0,0, 0, D0. W, OOOO QO OQR 
Lets et ees QOD PQ 
KKK RR CK KR RNC KOR ORE KKK RRR ME weretatetetenatararereroe 
Sesecesstenenanesonatecelonecaeanatesetctonctatste utesstat SRK LEKKI Setetetetecacacaoconseeees (0) 
0 PERSE SSO YO SS RRR I PRK IOSOSE 
* * 
1963 1964 1965 1S66 1967 1967 


1. As shown on table "Summary of assets and liabilities". This chart does not reflect the reserve for losses on realization of assets. 
*® Preliminary 


Total current assets at $1,396 million were $380 million more than in the 
previous fiscal year. The main changes were $188 million in refundable corpora- 
tion tax and increases of $116 million in the securities investment account, $38 
million in departmental working capital advances and $31 million in cash in 
hands of collectors and in transit. 


The agricultural commodities stabilization account records the operations 
of the Agricultural Stabilization Board. Outstanding advances were $1 million 
at March 31, 1967, $5 million less than at March 31, 1966. 


In the Budget Speech of March 29, 1966 the Minister of Finance announced 
a refundable tax on cash profits of businesses. It is payable by all corporations 
not exempt from tax under section 62 of the Income Tax Act and by certain 
types of trusts on specified types of income. During the year $196 million was 
collected from this source. A contra account is recorded under the liability cat- 
egory ‘“‘deposit and trust accounts’. 


The defence production revolving fund records the cost of materials procur- 
red for use in the manufacture of defence equipment until such time as they are 
billed to the Department of National Defence or sold to defence contractors for 
use in the manufacture of defence equipment, as well as working capital loans 
and advances for their production. During 1966-67 purchases exceeded sales 
by $15 million bringing the balance in the account to $37 million at March 31, 1967. 


The stockpiling of uranium concentrates account records the acquisition of 
uranium concentrates in accordance with contracts entered into with the approval 
of the Governor in Council by the Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited on 
behalf of Her Majesty in right of Canada with certain mining companies. The 
balance as at March 31, 1967 at $57 million was $20 million higher than the 
balance at the previous fiscal year-end. 
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TABLE 63 


(in millions of dollars) 


Balance at March 31 I 
ncrease 
CURRENT ASSETS or 
1967 
(preliminary) 1966 decrease (—) 
Cash accounts— 
Wasnemicurrentideposits ss -uen ese. ae Aaeiak) . peeae... oe 625.4 633.4 — 
Hvenn dal lecorporavion LAX. vanes teen reeie ae 2)187.9 iz ro 
813.3 633.4 179.9 
Gasheinispecial. deposited..ga si teva: ddeitins «hl eeeeeee of aa) 1.6 1.9 
Cash in hands of collectors and in transit................ 155.0 124.1 30.9 
Moneys received after March 31 but applicable to the 
CURFEN TV CaLine pes ecomyl es ee oe Ee Bc hee hee 42.5 42.9 —0.4 
Post Office—cash on hand and in transit................ 24.5 11.9 12.6 
1,038.8 813.9 224.9 
Departmental working capital advances— 
Agricultural commodities stabilization account.......... 0.9 5.4 —4.5 
Canadian government supply.....................222005 3.0 3.0 
Defence production revolving fundies 4. ee roe Yi 22.6 14.6 
Miscellaneous departmental imprest and advance ac- 
OOUMES; So 0uncnogsradenheonsed0 anoeeD ar ohoryener oun 23.4 Pal il 2.3 
ovale Ganacdiane Vint vaste. eee ee ee 17.9 14.8 3. 
Stockpiling of uranium concentrates...................0. Dike 37.1 20.1 
(OX ESTES A cca rr eimai en mt x crc i Oh rap tl at RA ca ie 19.4 19.6 —0.2 
159.0 120.6 38.4 
Securities anvestmentisccOunt,....<cee yas ca iec cme eas sashes oes 197.7 81.5 116.2 
17395.5 1,016.0 379.5 


@ Receiver General year-end balances in London, New York, Paris and Bonn are at the Canadian 
dollar equivalent of exchange rates at March 31. 


(2) In addition, $8.3 million is included in ‘‘cash in hands of collectors and in transit’’. 


Advances to the exchange fund account 

Advances during the year to finance the purchase of gold and foreign ex- 
change amounted to $1,098 million and repayments to $1,439 million, a decrease 
of $341 million bringing the outstanding advances to $2,355 million at March 
31, 1967. 


During 1965-66 advances of $1,121 million and repayments of $1,046 
million resulted in a balance of $2,696 million at March 31, 1966. 


Investments in United States dollar securities issued by other than the 
Government of Canada 


This account records the special securities issued by the Government of the 
United States of America and purchased by Canada pursuant to agreements 
made to carry out the Columbia River Treaty between the Government of the 
United States and the Government of Canada. During 1966-67 securities in the 
amount of $32 million were redeemed leaving a balance of $155 million as at 
March 31, 1967. Also included is an investment of $25 million in bonds of the 
international bank for reconstruction and development made in 1966-67. 

95149—13 
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Investments held for retirement of unmatured debt 


Recorded herein is $3 million of the 54 per cent loan issued August 1, 1962 
and maturing August 1, 1980. 


Canada pension plan investment fund 


The Canada pension plan investment fund records securities purchased 
under the Canada Pension Plan Act and the sale of these securities. The amount 
by which the operating balance of the Canada pension plan account in any 
month exceeds the estimated amount required to meet all payments in the 
following three-month period is available for the purchase of securities of par- 
ticipating provinces. Securities of Canada shall be purchased with the excess 
remaining after purchasing securities of each province as required. The holdings 
in the account at March 31, 1967 totalled $615 million of which $2 million was 
in federal government securities. 


Loans to, and investments in, Crown corporations 


Loans and investments in this category totalled $6,728 million, an increase 
of $1,069 million over the total at March 31, 1966. 


TABLE 64 


(in millions of dollars) 


Balance at March 31 I 
ncrease 
LoANs To, AND INVESTMENTS IN, CROWN CORPORATIONS 96 or 
(preliminary) 1966 decrease (—) 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited..............35---+--05: 106.0 77.6 28.4 
TEDW ero COLNE Nigs | Abe ion Gare ores orice idee or eros ee OR 5.9 5.9 
@anaGgian Arsenal sma ibed nse cteei teeters crests tats release 5.0 5.0 
Canadian Broadeasting Corporation............0eeeee eee eeee 9.0 3.0 6.0 
Ganadian: Commercial! Corporationy. smn erie 10.0 its) 4.5 
@anadianeNea tional valiweiy Same ere eriteiee elie: teen etter etter 1,610.6 1,489.7 120.9 
IN TAL CEH hea AR ee noe Aba cut nome andGoamaco ce cnn ats Ocu8 3 7.3 4.3 3.0 
1,617.9 1,494.0 128.9 
Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation......... 49.8 52.5 —2.7 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation...............:- 2,941.5 2,452.9 488.6 
Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited.................+... 8.2 See 
Export Credits Insurance Corporation...............0++++5+- 164.4 128.2 36.2 
JAM an Sageouun Oper qoenolsacagand sononcroamaaneadopac obnoud 752.5 588.4 164.1 
National Capitala@ onamnissl onsen ayers cei miccine cricketers cars 37.2 Sol vl 
National ElarbomrsnBOarcuee meme rnitn eee seta tierra 222.8 202.8 19.5 
Northern Canada Power Commission...............--eeee0: 29.8 29.9 —0.1 
Polymer Comoratronsliimitedinen oct ac si eerie 30.0 30.0 
The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority— 
cP RNe oO err Carita URS Onde Carica Tan COMeEndod mac rons 326.7 326.7 
Deherted Interests wercu Meco sce lett aatnele & crore tenette mies 47.8 45.2 2.6 
Interest-tneeyl OAS as con ts Aeterna escent rarer saeeaterate 90.5 64.0 26.5 
465.0 436.9 29.1 
Recovery likely to require parliamentary appropriations— 
Canadian Broadceastine! Corporations... ..sancee eee oeiee Doak 26.7 29.0 
Canadian Corporation for the 1967 World Exhibition.... 17550 44.0 131.0 
National Capital Commission—greenbelt............... 37.2 3DN es 2.0 
267.9 105.9 162.0 
Other Crown Corporationssaacectase cease aeveleteteisisis overs stereos 5.4 lie 4.1 
6,727.8 5,659.1 1,068.7 


a 
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Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 

At March 31, 1967 there was a balance in this account of $106 million con- 
sisting of an investment of $15 million by the government in capital stock, and 
loans of $91 million of which $67 million was in respect of the Douglas Point 
generating station. Comparable amounts at March 31, 1966 were $78 million 
consisting of $15 million in capital stock and loans of $63 million of which $48 
million was for the Douglas Point generating station. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 

Advances for working capital during 1966-67 amounted to $6 million 
bringing the total to $9 million as at March 31, 1967. During the year net ad- 
vances to the corporation for the purpose of capital expenditures amounted to 
$29 million, bringing the total of advances to $56 million at the fiscal year-end. 
Recovery of these advances is likely to require parliamentary appropriations in 
subsequent fiscal years. 


Canadian Corporation for the 1967 World Exhibition 

This account records the acquisition of securities issued by the corporation 
in accordance with the Canadian Corporation for the 1967 World Exhibition 
Act. The balance in the account at March 31, 1967 was $175 million compared 
with $44 million at March 31, 1966. Recovery of these advances is likely to 
require parliamentary appropriations in subsequent fiscal years. 


Canadian National Railways (including Air Canada) 

Outstanding advances to the Canadian National Railways at March 31, 
1967 of $1,618 million were $124 million more than the balance of $1,494 million 
at the previous fiscal year-end. 


TABLE 65 
(in millions of dollars) 
Balance at March 31 eee 
q y Nationa RaILways or 
ADVANCES To THE CaNnapDIAN Natio 1967 hee ea 
(preliminary ) 

Capital Revision Act, 1952— 

Preferredsstorks. acct & RALe a de oe eee he dak Sib ee estate bt 1,075.2 1,044.3 30.9 

Mi eMEVER COI ODM AULOMG « ayeterye races ee) svetolsie Metstenehe iste iar: 100.0 100.0 
Financing and Guarantee Act, 1960. ............000ss.ceeeee 27.0 27.0 
Financing and Guarantee Act, 1961. ............000ccac cece 28.4 28.4 
minancins:and Guarantees Act 965. yoda cj, alles oiietisisie siete 40.0 40.0 
Refunding Act, 1955....... ose oe orchids or 323.0 273.0 50.0 
Wanadian Government, Rallway sano ree tee oem eet 17.0 17.0 
RITE STAG AEs cho tee dhe hoe Sultan te OTE OMe Tre ce tears sees les 4.3 3.0 

1,617.9 1,494.0 123.9 


During 1966-67 the government made available $144 million to the company 
and received repayments of $20 million, resulting in a net increase of $124 million 
in outstanding advances. In 1965-66 advances were $99 million and repayments 
were $39 million. 

95149—133 
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TABLE 66 


(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended March 31 Thevense 
ADVANCES TO, AND REPAYMENTS BY, THE ae 
CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 1967 1966 decrease (—) 
(preliminary ) 
Advances— 
For the refunding of debt..........-..6+eesse erste: 50.0 35.0 15.0 
For the Financing and Guarantee Act, 1965.........-.--: 40.0 40.0 
For the financing of income deficits— 
Canadian National Railways..........-+.s+++eesee> 16.0 33.4 —17.4 
eA Clanacl acer acess etary mate oor soe eat eet ta 7.3 6.0 ee 
MontaliadwanGeStasecceck enieltic es esos eee 113.3 74.4 38.9 
Purchase of 4 per cent preferred stock (C. N. R. Capital 
Revision Act, 1952)......6.0. 002+ sec see e cece eee ee tse 30.9 94.1 6.8 
144.2 98.5 45.7 
Repay ments— 
Advances for interim financing of income deficits— 
Canadian National Railways........---+seeeee eres —16.0 —33.4 17.4 
INGO TEN inane doun nen banoon aoUatm abd eo Dd Imo IID one —4.3 —5.3 1.0 
—20.8 — 38.7 18.4 
Net increase or decrease (—) during fiscal year...........--. 123.9 59.8 64.1 


In 1966-67 the government advanced to the company $90 million for capital 
purposes and the refunding of debt in the hands of the public. 


To assist the company to finance further capital expenditure during the year, 
the government purchased $31 million of the 4 per cent preferred stock of the 
company. This stock is issued under the authority of the Canadian National 
Railways Capital Revision Act, 1952, in an amount equal to 3 per cent of the 
gross revenue of the company. 


The government also provided the company with temporary loans of $16 
million in respect of its 1966 deficit which were repaid when the company’s 
income deficit of $25 million was charged to the 1966-67 budgetary expenditures. 


At March 31, 1966 temporary loans of $4 million were outstanding to Air 
Canada in respect of its 1966 operations. These have been repaid by the company 
during 1966-67. However, additional loans of $7 million have been made during 
1966-67 in respect of the company’s 1967 operations. 
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Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 

The balance of $2,942 million in this account at March 31, 1967 was $489 
million higher than at March 31, 1966, and comprised the een S investment 
of $25 million in the capital of the corporation and $2,917 million in loans and 
advances. 


Loans and advances to the corporation were $607 million in 1966-67 and 
repayments were $118 million. In 1965-66 advances were $514 million and re- 
payments were $199 million. 


TABLE 67 


(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended March 31 


ADVANCES TO, AND REPAYMENTS BY CENTRAL Increase 
MortGacs AND Housine CorPoRATION or 
(preliminary) 1966 (decrease —) 
Advances— 
Direct lending and limited dividend housing............ 497.7 403.8 93.9 
Federal-provincial projects—housing.................... la) 4.5 17.0 
Loan and mortgage purchase fund.....................5. 16.5 30.0 =13.5 
Municipal sewage treatment...........0....snesesccsceeee 35.0 40.4 —5,4 
Wintviersivy *DOUSINGE ax 4 erate ml haane es OMe Shee tees 36.0 35.0 1.0 
606.7 US ah 93.0 
Repayments— 
Direct lending and limited dividend housing............ —86.5 —156.3 69.8 
Federal-provincial projects—housing.................05. —4.0 —3.3 —0.7 
Loan and mortgage purchase fund..................6.... —14.5 —12.1 —2.4 
Miancipaltseware treatments. ccc sel tereciertsierei a teret is —9.6 —23.3 13.7 
WinaveTsit ye WOUSIN G5 wary sieiocslnarsaeide taht epans anda Reena Ae —0.5 —0.3 —0.2 
Acquisition or construction of real estate................ —3.0 3.0 0.3 
—118.1 —198.6 80.5 
Nie PAN CLESSe CLUTIN SHINE VCA Me pass acapay chops tela ues oysucMeas tus aiegeess aaumeatede 488.6 Slant AY (Siat) 


Advances comprised $498 million for direct lending and limited dividend 
housing, $21 million for federal-provincial projects for housing, $17 million for 
the loan and mortgage purchase fund, $35 million in respect of municipal sewage 
treatment and $36 million for university housing. 


Repayments of $118 million included $87 million for direct lending and 
limited dividend housing, $4 million for housing, $14 million for the loan and 
mortgage purchase fund, $10 million for municipal sewage treatment and $3 
million in respect of acquisition or construction of real estate. 


Export Credits Insurance Corporation 

The outstanding balance of $164 million in this account at March 31, 1967 
consisted of $5 million for capital stock, $5 million for working capital and $154 
million for loans under section 21A of the Export Credits Insurance Act. This 
section of the act authorizes the making of loans, on security of a guaranteed 
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instrument, to the corporation by the Minister of Finance. Comparable amounts 
+n 1965-66 were $5 million for capital stock, $5 million for working capital and 
$118 million for loans. 


Farm Credit Corporation 

The government provides loans to the corporation which makes loans on 
farm property. The balance of $753 million in the account at March 31, 1967 
consisted of the Crown’s investment of $30 million in the capital of the corpora- 
tion and $723 million in loans and advances. At March 31, 1966 the balance 
was $588 million consisting of capital investment of $23 million and loans and 
advances of $565 million. 


The 1966-67 transactions in the account consisted of additional subscriptions 
by the government of $7 million to the capital of the corporation, loans and 
advances of $183 million and repayments by the corporation of $26 million. In 
1965-66 additional subscriptions were $6 million, loans and advances were $162 
million and repayments were $21 million. 


National Capital Commission 

Loans to acquire property in the ‘‘Greenbelt” area increased by $2 million 
during the year bringing the balance to $37 million. Recovery of these loans is 
likely to require parliamentary appropriations in subsequent fiscal years. 


Loans to acquire property excluding the ‘‘Greenbelt’’ area increased by $5 
million to $37 million at March 31, 1967. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Outstanding obligations in this account at March 31, 1967 amounted to 
$465 million and comprised $327 million in interest-bearing loans, $90 million 
in interest-free loans and $48 million in deferred interest. At March 31, 1966 
outstanding obligations were $436 million consisting of $327 million in interest- 
bearing loans, $64 million in interest-free loans and $45 million in deferred 
interest. 


Other Crown Corporations 


Advances to the Canadian Commercial Corporation increased by $5 million 
during 1966-67 and advances to the National Harbours Board increased by 
$20 million. 


Loans to national governments 


There was a net decrease of $24 million in this category bringing total bal- 
ances to $1,202 million at March 31, 1967. 


The United Kingdom repaid $19 million of the $1,185 million loan made 
under the $1,250 million credit authorized by the United Kingdom Financial 
Agreement Act, 1946, reducing the principal to $976 million at March 31, 1967. 
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Advances under Part II of the Export Credits Insurance Act to Belgium, 
France and The Netherlands to assist them in the purchasing of goods in Canada 
were reduced by a repayment of $2 million, bringing the balance at March 31, 
1967 to $122 million. The decrease of $2 million is the regular annual payment 
by the Government of Belgium. 


Special loans by Canada to Colombo plan countries to finance the purchase 
of wheat and flour from Canada decreased by $10 million from the previous 
fiscal year-end balance due to the forgiveness by Canada of the payment by 
India of the total principal and interest accruing thereon under agreements 
related to the purchase of Canadian wheat and flour in the amount of $10 million. 


Loans to India for the purchase in Canada of aircraft and associated parts 
at $4 million were $2 million less than at March 31, 1966. 


Special loan assistance—developing countries account is an account which 
records loans, not to exceed $50 million, which are subject to terms and conditions 
as the Governor in Council may approve, for the purpose of undertaking agreed- 
upon economic, educational and technical projects. The balance in the account 
at March 31, 1967 was $15 million, an increase of $10 million. 


TABLE 68 


(in millions of dollars) 


Balance at March 31 Wisseiwe 
Loans to NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS or 
(preliminary) 1966 decrease (—) 
Loans to United Kingdom— 
The United Kingdom Financial Agreement Act, 1946... 976.2 995.1 —18.9 
PD CLOEFECeINGETCS ba. shh. Cake ooo ute IE = aia wien ee rete 83.0 83.0 
1,059.2 1,078.1 —18.9 
Loans under the Export Credits Insurance Act, Part II— 
Toxslberiadl. . 2348s oe ee Oe Ee Oetoe oP meee sehr erae 23.0 25.4 —2.4 
[Rina COM EE tS ae Pico Oh mo RS oe se ourt ea Rah daa eee 67.0 67.0 
PAO ENISh DOT LAN Suey .at weer MOEN catoesecancreuctesmcie| ib pee eaeperele 32.1 Son 
122.1 124.5 —2.4 
Special loans to Colombo plan countries to finance the pur- 
chase of wheat and flour from Canada— 
GSv One ey NR ee es, RETR rl Su ecco Daan 0.3 0.5 —0.2 
TEVeN Gio le ace ee eR REP e heehee net ee on Mt Ron eer 9.7 —9.7 
0.38 10.2 —9.9 
Miscellaneous loans and advances— L 
India—loan for purchase of aircraft and associated spare 
DUT US ie aot ees oo ia et ore eee crite oo keg ecm tara teas 3.7 6.4 —2.7 
France—interim credits—consolidated interest.......... Onn 0.7 
Special loan assistance—developing countries............ 15.1 iAP 9.9 
(OW tC tok, Sek ee RO De EI SORE nT OL Gomtde mon Tred 0.5 0.1 0.4 
20.0 12.4 7.6 
1,201.6 19225 ..2 —23.6 
{ 


Other loans and investments 
Balances in these accounts totalled $1,718 million at March 31, 1967, $454 
million more than at the end of the previous fiscal year. 
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TABLE 69 


(in millions of dollars) 


Balance at March 31 


Increase 
OrH®R LOANS AND INVESTMENTS 1967 or 
weet 1966 decrease (—) 
(preliminary ) 
Subscriptions to capital of, and working capital advances and 
loans to, international organizations— 
Canada’s subscriptions to capital of— 

Neianvde velopment DADloe. eamer eerie eee ter Po 2.7 

International bank for reconstruction and develop- 

PTOI Goo thea a Oe PRIS ORE A EMADO Oe UbASUon 85.0 80.5 4.5 
International development association............-+. 70.7 55.7 15.0 
International finance corporation.............+0.6-+- Bolt Bt) 

Intermatlional monetary LUNG. se cesses reine tiie 782.7 577.3 205.4 
Working capital advances and loans to international 

CP MMUA NONE 45 uoon sso uudsseos ED oaDOusnOCUHATeOne 7.6 dol —0.1 

952.2 724.7 227.5 
Loans to provincial governments— 
PA erat tet Game oben Bie NTs ra heres meters ies Greaerarmetone 5.4 5.9 —0.5 
Ssotp eyo Ovollsualeylhs sean snnongeotoonceoocuunooconoSuueaus 10.3 wile —0.9 
NIB ia RO) SEI. cs sidhcin Uscee hens aetna cole errors o Ommacrcmoimicicia coy: 9.2 10.0 —0.8 
IN|Guw lBhaGhinlel’s nod joe un Bac radues Honor secon teonsocen ithe a 29.1 2.6 
Nigro UNG leo te sasia ooo anOede omen ausoosesonosousens od O50 14.2 
INNA MOTSORN nada tivo oo aon a Rese Bkugac as commen Ori beh Oo Onto 2285 7.0 15.5 
Saskatcehewanee- seer senor OAR ere er rirent 26.3 30.0 —3.7 
12370 96.7 26.4 
\Wserdenney lennel BOW INONG. concnancoacccpgcuomoobncangonaosnund 332.8 278.8 54.0 
Wessireserve fon Conditionalipene 10st mene emianee tae —22.4 —22.6 0.2 
310.4 256.2 54.2 
Municipal development and loan board advances............ 236.3 11525 120.8 
Less reserve for forgiveness of indebtedness................- —5.1 —6.6 15 
Dail) 108.9 12223 
Miscellaneous— 
Advances to employees re retirement fund and the 

@anada/@uchecipensioniplansne: ee cereE eee 8.9 4.1 4.8 
ASSIsted passage ce nein ee seeeepsiee crnisreke ier tetnernieyerte nts 11.0 6.4 4.6 
Balances receivable under agreements of sale of Crown 

CISL IS Rie eC NS CUS Goriotr en nih Dinero note DENCH OIaRT ore. G-3 1.4 2.4 —1.0 
City of Montreal— 

Achwarter Gunmelecn cere alee er tue metas erseeienert err vere ie 1.8 —0.1 

St. deni tunnellc..2.3. ster cem ae ech ec ae oeteeaet tes 10 EO 
Cityeoh Wihitenonsesn.ct er cate sce eer i See ernie aerate 1.9 1.9 
Construction of dock and rail facilities for Steep Rock 

Tron Minesak imate Qarwatate actrees cet terranes 0.7 0.9 —0.2 
Crown Assets Disposal Corporation— 

Government equity in agency account.............. 2.4 5.0 —2.6 
Dominion ©oaliCompanys limites. see emes eee 4.5 4.5 
iraser River Elarboun Commission... sess cab ar il? 15S —0.1 
namin tonwelarboun Commissioner: terieie eer 1.6 llsdh —0.1 
Housing project for Canadian forces....:..2. 9. .2-.-:5- 9: 20.5 20.6 —0.1 
Loans to manufacturers of automotive products in Canada (ee (Oem 12.6 
Municipal Improvements Assistance Act, 1938........... 0.7 0.8 —0.1 
INorthiwves te ernitonlesercrse aie nie crrsieriercra tier aes 8.3 6.4 1.9 
Ottawa Civil Service recreational association re W. 

Clifford Clark Memorial Recreational Centre....... 1.0 ie il —0.1 
JNovropauivond alan oyausne (CronsabeoursissOi\, 4 -SunoSGoanoneeonnoosour Vis) Lod 
Town of Oromocto Development Corporation........... Hea eal 
DAT Cones WKes stay oy ta Hoenn Gaited oo mance nie on ah ie oO OOo 8.5 6.6 1.9 
COND OVS arte & Sel ate tres oi NR ov teeis Gece en ore aren 5.8 4.8 1.0 
Recovery likely to require parliamentary appropria- 

tions— 

ANony aa. ors OntersaVouoy IN be cuaassocoodescadqnndaddsenc 4.2) 4.2 

100.6 76.7 23.9 
ibs Fale ie 20on2 454.3 
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Canada’s subscriptions to the capital of international organizations were 
$228 million higher due mainly to additional subscriptions of $15 million to the 
international development association and $205 million to the international 
monetary fund. Working capital advances and loans to international organiza- 
tions at $8 million were approximately the same as at the previous fiscal year-end. 


Loans to provincial governments totalled $123 million at March 31, 1967, 
an increase of $26 million over the total at the previous fiscal year-end due 
mainly to increases of $16 million in loans to Nova Scotia and $14 million in 
loans to Newfoundland. 


The veterans land act fund was established by An Act to amend the Veterans’ 
Land Act, assented to June 30, 1965, to record advances made under the Veterans’ 
Land Act, not to exceed the amount of $380 million, for the acquisition, by the 
Director, of properties, buildings, materials, livestock, farm equipment and 
commercial fishing equipment for purposes of the act, for sale to qualified veterans 
of world war 2 and Korea under sales agreements which carry specified condi- 
tional benefits if the terms of such agreements are adhered to by the veterans, 
and for progress payments to veterans during construction of housing. The 
veterans land act advances and reserve for conditional benefits and the veterans 
land act housing account are combined in this account. Advances during the 
year of $83 million and repayments of $29 million brought outstanding advances 
at March 31, 1967 to $333 million. This was partly offset by a reserve for con- 
ditional benefits amounting to $23 million, resulting in a balance in this account 
of $310 million at the fiscal year-end. 


Under the Municipal Development and Loan Act advances are made to the 
Municipal Development and Loan Board to provide financial assistance by way 
of loans to municipalities to augment or accelerate municipal capital works 
programs. Where the municipal project in respect of which a loan is made is 
completed on or before September 30, 1966, the board shall forgive payment by 
the municipality of 25 per cent of the principal amount of the loan. If a project 
is not completed as at September 30, 1966, the board shall forgive 25 per cent of 
that portion of the loan that has been advanced to the municipality as of Septem- 
ber 30, 1966. 


At March 31, 1967, advances totalled $236 million, an increase of $121 
million over the total at March 31, 1966. These advances were partly offset by a 
reserve for forgiveness of indebtedness consisting of amounts charged to budget- 
ary expenditure to cover 25 per cent of the amounts of the advances. At March 
31, 1967, there was a reserve of $5 million compared with $7 million at March 31, 
1966. 

Miscellaneous loans and investments totalled $101 million at March 31, 
1967. an increase of $24 million over the balance at March 31, 1966, due mainly 
to ears of $13 million to manufacturers of automotive products in Canada. 


Loans to manufacturers of automotive products in Canada were set up under 
authority of vote L27c, Appropriation Act No. 5, 1965, to record loans in the 
current and subsequent fiscal years, in accordance with terms and conditions 
prescribed by the Governor in Council, to assist manufacturers of automotive 
products in Canada affected by the Canada-United States Agreement on Auto- 
motive Products to adjust and expand their production; such loans to be made 
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for the purpose of acquisition, construction, installation, modernization, de- 
velopment, conversion or expansion of land, buildings, equipment, facilities or 
machinery and for working capital. Loans to these manufacturers amounted to 
$13 million in 1966-67 compared with $125 thousand in 1965-66. 


Securities held in trust 


Recorded herein are the security holdings in connection with various deposit 
and trust accounts and annuity, insurance and pension accounts. Bonds and 
certified cheques held in connection with contractors’ securities included in the 
deposit and trust category are also recorded under this heading. The balance 
at March 31, 1967, was $51 million, a decrease of $1 million from the previous 
fiscal year. 


Deferred charges 


The balance of $582 million in this account was $326 million more than at 
March 31, 1966, reflecting increases of $311 million in the unamortized portions 
of actuarial deficiencies in the superannuation accounts and $15 million in 
unamortized loan flotation costs. 


TABLE 70 
(in millions of dollars) 


Balance at March 31 I 
ncrease 
DEFERRED CHARGES or 
(preliminary ) 1966 decrease (—) 
Unamortized portions of actuarial deficiencies— 
Canadian forces superannuation account..............+-- 260.2 53.6 206.6 
Public service superannuation account............--++++- 189.4 93.6 95.8 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police superannuation account. 11.0 3.1 7.9 
460.6 150.3 310.3 
Unamortized loan flotation COStS............sseeseccreeenes 121.6 106.2 15.4 
582.2 256.5 325.7 


Unamortized portions of actuarial deficiencies 


At March 31, 1967 these totalled $461 million compared with $150 million 
at March 31, 1966, an increase of $311 million. 


Any actuarial deficiencies revealed by quinquennial valuations are credited 
to the superannuation accounts and charged to this account and amortized to 
budgetary expenditure in five equal annual instalments commencing in the fiscal 
year in which the report is laid before parliament. Also, the cost of benefits 
payable under the superannuation acts as a result of the authorization of salary 
increases are credited to the superannuation accounts and charged to this ac- 
count, and amortized to budgetary expenditure over a period of five years 
commencing in the year in which the increase is authorized. 


The unamortized portion of the actuarial deficiency in the Canadian forces 
superannuation account was $260 million compared with $54 million at March 
31, 1966. During the year $279 million was charged thereto as a result of the 
quinquennial actuarial valuation, made as at December 31, 1965, of the Canadian 
forces superannuation account and $73 million was amortized as a charge to 
budgetary expenditure. 
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The unamortized portion of the public service superannuation account was 
$190 million compared with $94 million at March 31, 1966. During the year $152 
million was charged thereto as a result of salary increases and $56 million was 
amortized as a charge to budgetary expenditure. 


The unamortized portion of the actuarial deficiency in the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police superannuation account was $11 million compared with $3 
million at March 31, 1966. During the year $11 million was charged thereto as 
a result of salary increases and $3 million was amortized as a charge to budgetary 
expenditure. 


Unamortized loan flotation costs 


This account records the residual balances of discounts, commissions, re- 
demption bonuses and conversion premiums on loan flotations that have not 
been charged to budgetary expenditures. The balance of $122 million was $15 
million more than the previous fiscal year-end balance. 


TABLE 71 
(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended March 31 


ar 1967 
(preliminary) 1966 


Unamortizep Loan Fuioration Costs 


Balance of account at beginning of fiscal year................0.0.00000: 106.2 110.8 


New loan flotation costs to be amortized— 

4277 loan May, lis 1966—April 1, 1967.4. 55 snc ae Mere ea ee 

oY ploankMay: 1, 21966—Julye le A970 ae 22. eens. weet tet ters 

Os05 loan May 1,1966—Auctist l, 10808 5.5 yy ee eres area 
/ loan September 1, 1966—October 1, 1967...................... 
4 loan September 1, 1966—October 1, 1969...................... 
% loan September 1, 1966—September 1, 1992................... 
% loan December 15, 1966—September 1, 1992................... 
% loan December 15, 1966—January 15, 1968.................005. 
7 loan December 15, 1966—December 15, 1970.................. 
Poon eepruary 1; 196/—October Ls 10d ae ear ie eras an ae 
7 loan February 1, 1967—August 1, 1980...............-..4..-05. 
% loan February 1, 1967—September 1, 1982..................... 
Aajustments ier). eles). Eeeeee Sk tee eer ay bordel 
Treasury bills discounte aseen.. eee ve Pr Hoc OE HOG GER Ot SO He. 
Canada savings bonds—adjustment previous issues................. 
Canadasavanes DONGS—new, ISSUCH..) serra yee heii oii «cit tier 2 
aso loan duly tie 96D—June LOOT siamo soiree eli ener tes rarer 
5% loan July 1719656—July 1) 1970. sey see eee eee Aen. 
32% loan September 1, 1965—September 1, 1966................... 

4% loan September 1, 1965—October 1, 1969...................... 
4% loan December 1, 1965—December 15, 1966.................... 
529 loan) December 1; 1965—April 1, 1969. S89 oes ae -bygeris--> 
53% loan December 1, 1965—October 1 LOT bet eee oF Petr ater ae: 

AO» loansHebruary: 1, 1966—April 1) L967. Fia2 «iene + cecterietetsieletr=iavert- 

40% loan February 1, 1966—August 1, 1980.............5..s0s.005-- 
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Less— 
Amortization applicable to fiscal year— 
Canada savings bonds and general loans.............. trons chug —30.0 —30.8 
Discount on treasury bills charged to interest on public debt...|—16.5 —13.2 


Increase or decrease (—) during the year........... 6.0. cece cece ene eee 15.4 —4.6 


Balance of account at.end of MSCal Year: oo. sic. cin «iat crits anual iar 121.6 106.2 


Re ee ee 
() Adjustments due to additional issues of existing loans. 
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Cost of new loans issued during 1966-67 and charged to the account amount- 
ed to $62 million, of which $21 million is in respect of treasury bills discounts 
which will be charged to interest on public debt in 1967-68. Credits to the account . 
are $46 million, of which $30 million is a charge to the budgetary item ‘‘annual 
amortization costs” and $16 million (representing discount applicable to 1966-67 
on treasury bills sold in 1965-66) is a charge to the budgetary item “interest on 
public debt”. 


Treasury bills discounts applicable to the current fiscal year are charged 
to interest on public debt at time of sale. That portion of the discounts applicable 
to the subsequent fiscal year is charged to this account and transferred to 
interest on public debt in the following year. 


Capital assets 

Assets of the government such as land, buildings, works and equipment, etc., 
that are charged to budgetary expenditure at the time of acquisition or con- 
struction, are included in this category and are shown on the statement of assets 
and liabilities at a nominal value of $1. 


Inactive loans and investments 


Loans and investments which are not currently revenue-producing or realiz- 
able are recorded herein. Included are the loan of $49 million to China under the 
Export Credits Insurance Act, loans of $24 million and $7 million made to 
Roumania and Greece in 1919-20 and 1920-21 respectively and advances of $15 
million in respect of the implementation of guarantees (Ming Sung Industrial 
Company Limited). 


Reserve for losses on realization of assets 


The balance of this account at March 31, 1967 was $546 million, unchanged 
from the end of the previous fiscal year. 


Net Drst 


The net debt of Canada, or the excess of liabilities over net recorded assets, 
was $15,971 million at March 31, 1967, $428 million higher than at March 31, 
1966 reflecting the 1966-67 budgetary deficit of $428 million. 


THE CASH POSITION 


The government’s bank balances represent current deposits to the credit of 
the Receiver General of Canada in the Bank of Canada, chartered banks in 
Canada and certain banks in London, New York, Paris and Bonn. These balances 
totalled $625 million at March 31, 1967, a decrease of $8 million from the balance 
of $633 million at March 31, 1966. 


The cash position of the government is affected not only by budgetary 
transactions but also by changes in the government’s unmatured debt and other 
non-budgetary transactions. Non-budgetary transactions are those which affect 
the government’s assets and liability accounts and must be taken into account 
when considering the full scope of the government’s financial operations and 
their effect on the economy of the country. 
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On the asset side, the non-budgetary transactions consist, for the most 
part, of loans and advanted to, and repayments by, Crown corporations and other 
government agencies and Funds (including the old age security fund), national, 
provincial mc. municipal governments, international organizations, veterans ad 
other borrowers. On the liability side they relate mainly to receipts ond payments 
in connection with the many deposit and trust accounts, and annuity, insurance 
and pension funds held or administered by the sovernment, 


The following statement summarizes both the budgetary and non-budgetary 
transactions for 1966-67 and indicates how they affected the government’s cash 


position. For purposes of comparison the corresponding figures for 1965-66 are 
also shown. 


TABLE 72 


(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended March 31 
CHANGES IN Casx# Position 1967 ee 
(preliminary) 
Budgetary transactions— 
[RGNVEIMITO? . SAR Sea ee Bea weer ene eee 8,366.0 7,695.8 
EEXPEH CUUUL CM AMEE NEN cc nts asa. ote cnt wea eon ae ares —8, 794.0 —7, 734.8 
TEST SUOMIBS 5. oc Bechet AVG Sean ene ore renee es — 428.0 —39.0 
Non-budgetary transactions (excluding unmatured debt 
transactions )— 
REeceipusauad creas) (Eb). 4.:.,nec eminent dee ee: 2,466.9 710.1 
Disbursementsvand charces, (Net)h ccc. saves. —2,757.9 —831.0 
Net amount required for non-budgetary transactions... —291.0 —120.9 
Overall cash requirement to be financed by increase in 
unmatured debt or decrease im cash balances. . —719.0 —159.9 
Net increase in unmatured debt outstanding in the 
hands of the public— 
Unmatured debt-— 
Canada savines bonds: jqcc«taaeersasnenes eee cae 283.2 180.8 
IMearketaible dsSues ici: d-cre.+ deere nie oonenseancenven eusts erszer 269.4 —160.3 
Aigetistibiny; oll) Boao emapneppodod S607 boouDSsben enon 160.0 10.0 
Special issues— 
Unemployment Insurance Commissions... ssc 116.0 101.0 
Canada, pension Plans 5... cn0 cones ose io mele 1.8 0.1 
830.4 TSUA6, 
Securities investment accounbe.4.1ssaccieien teeta: —116.2 —19.0 
Investments held for retirement of unmatured debt.... —3.2 
711.0 112.6 
Net increase or decrease (—) im Receiver General bank —— 
DDBLATECES A croc th craic cincicoe he's sei acee a eave canned renner ene —8.0 —47.3 


In 1966-67 a deficit of $428 million in budgetary transactions and net dis- 
bursements of $291 million for non-budgetary transactions (excluding unmatured 
debt transactions) resulted in a net cash requirement of $719 million for the 
fiscal year. As transactions in unmatured debt during the year resulted in an 
increase of $711 million in outstanding unmatured debt as at March 31, 1967, 
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Receiver General bank balances were reduced by $8 million. In 1965-66 the 
budgetary deficit of $39 million and net disbursements of $121 million from non- 
budgetary transactions resulted in a cash requirement of $160 million. As out- 
standing unmatured debt increased by $113 million, Receiver General bank 
balances were reduced by $47 million. 


Non-budégetary receipts and credits (excluding unmatured debt transactions) 


Non-budgetary receipts and credits of $2,467 million in 1966-67 included 
$1,529 million in respect of annuity, insurance and pension accounts, $404 


. 


million in repayments of loans, investments and advances and $534 million in 
sundry other accounts. 


Further details are given in the following table: 


TABLE 73 


(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended March 31 
Non-BupGetaRy RECEIPTS AND CREDITS (Net) 
(preliminary) 1966 
Repayments of loans, investments and advances— 
Agricultural commodities Stabilization ACCOUNL..... esses. sens ence 4.5 17.8 
Pxchange fund ACCOUDG 0.6m oe nc.s cm wee Sohn Ferrigno nk Sn pinlapeineie ic 341.0 —75.0 
Canadian Overseas Telecommunication CGorporavioue see es Dh 2.6 
Special United States of America securities (Columbia River Treaty).. 32.2 32.2 
INationalicoverninemtsny sree aa cies ek ejects ipaeeernaterseerstetetar uch neartattedrgsc har D580 —18.6 
404.0 —41.0 
Annuity, insurance and pension accounts— 
Public service superannuation account.........-... seers eee cere teers 307.6 228.6 
Canadian forces superannuation ACCOUNL....-...- 26s erect eee 392.8 156.1 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police superannuation account............--- 19.6 ast 
Canada pension plan accounts. .4 0.2. s2th eee eels te 591.2 89.4 
Old age security fund..ciig + ksese es ow oh ieee ees es a ae 212.6 217.0 
ORTRO Be seo eee ee eter isha) Sree ee tone ents pate rere cotepens ton Rete cr craeney ee 5.3 Lied 
1,629.1 716.8 
Other receipts and credits— 
Outstanding treasury chequesS....... 2-2-0... e cece sete terete tern es 49.9 17.8 
Accounts payable.§ «co. ns-sepeg tees poh en © eee maria TO. 16.4 
Non-interest-bearing notes payable on Gemanderc sete eernr ers toes 111.0 —112.5 
Where cicle liter. cor ert ona etaete sen acta otes er oreo eee eae aereremereey oan one 3.4 8.2 
Interest due and outstanding........... eee eee eee ene teen eee 2.1 8.9 
RapOresh ACCruecien a Mite ere ocr eet eo teye three etree er ete rere 32.9 221 
Post office outstanding money Orders......... 0. cece eee eee teens 9.2 0.9 
Deposit aud, Wruets. -.e.t ce cash oor ee tm prin Pee Poni eo ae as 9.4 30.4 
Provincial tax-collection agreements aCCOUDE...... 6... cere ee eee eee eee ee 25.5 17.5 
Surplus Crown assets (Department of National Defence)........-..5..- 15.2 9.1 
Provision for estimated premium on redemption of bonds............-. Dee 15.0 
Refundable corporation tax......... 6. eee cence cee tenet tenets 196.2 
§83.8 84.8 
2,466.9 710.1 
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Non-budgetary disbursements and charges (excluding unmatured debt 
transactions) 


Non-budgetary disbursements and charges of $2,758 million in 1966-67 in- 
cluded $1,594 million for loans, investments and advances and $1,164 million 
in other charges. 


Further details are given in the following table: 


TABLE 74 


(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended March 31 
Non-Bupesrtary DispuRSEMENTS AND CuarGzus (Net) 
(preliminary) 1966 
Loans, investments and advances— 

Welence proauction reviolvangfun Genes. eens teens ae eee ee 14.6 —7.6 
Royal Canadian Mint working capital advance.....................0-- 3.1 —3.9 
StOckpuingiol Uranium cOncenbtatess er se nee aite ate ate Boil 12304 
FAT OMMCMN Ore y Ol @©anaca lermiLed. eee once ec ee ete te 28.4 11.9 
€snadrmnybrordcastingyCorporauonuen.e yas sees etek ce een 35.0 12.5 
Canadiana @ommenrcial © orpoLravion. wae eee omer ec tienen ene 4.5 2.0 
Canadian Corporation for the 1967 World Exhibition................... 131.0 44.0 
Canadian National Railways (including Air Canada).................. 123.9 59.8 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation....................00eeeees 488.6 315.1 
iisport: CreditsMnsurance ©orporabions. sa. 7....0. sens ten eee 36.2 36.4 
Harm! Credit, © OLpORatloncc hyp ea See ae eee eke eho sles 164.1 147.0 
National: Capital@ommission. sassca te ee enn eee ee as aon tre eal 7.4 
INA bona meat DO uns ss Oa GG ee metey ori mr ae en rh ne ee te: 19.5 3.0 
he Stedkawrenceiseaway, AULaOMbymee: seta facade ss uitace cto 29.1 26.7 

Subscriptions to capital of international organizations.................. 221d 
IPLOVAN Clalse OVeCLOIMeNUGss etek verre te etc: Hn Ree eee eae 26.4 —1.7 
WETErenS Ulam wale bylllb lt wsaetaida ca pet Rain Aad Peaticn oosesweboa ner nee leree ater foie 54.2 24.1 
Municipal Development and Loan Board advances....................- 12200 101.3 
Loans to manufacturers of automotive products in Canada............. 12.6 0.1 

International bank for reconstruction and development (bonds)......... 25.0 
COXGINGIE. osc Re See BRL cet ORE SET Ce ats NEI en as ante raed oy oer Aer 20.4 2.6 
1,593.6 193.4 

Other disbursements and charges— 

Relundablercorporation tax merece © c/s ees Sate oem ae Seen teers (187.9 
Cashsineshand'siof collectors:andwm transits a... .saecc dese fos one Garman: 30.9 —43.9 
Canada pensionyplanvinvestment fUnd). 4.5822 nase ocek cn vse Mocs ne 580.6 34.9 
Délerned&oharces sears Sere carter om erie arch eC RIF nner aera ares Syne 47.9 
1DYs (opninsyol (ass UNS te ee IOS RCT OSB on CRDi cny TOS on nese 0.5 —24.9 
Intermationalsassrstance account. sana com ase cen rae eee lexersievae cr a.arenie eiciats ihifeal 3.6 
UB AKSe 2s wove Shiv wick 3.0% KAREN ROR ee RE ae DRL ate cn cake aeerner te 21.6 20.0 
1,164.3 37.6 
2,757.9 831.0 


() In addition, $8.3 million is included in ‘‘cash in hands of collectors and in transit’’. 


THE PUBLIC DEBT 


Gross and net debt 

The gross debt of Canada, or the total of liabilities as recorded on the state- 
ment of assets and liabilities, was $20,350 million at March 31, 1967, an increase 
of $2,867 million over the total at March 31, 1966. The main changes were 
increases of $1,529 million in annuity, insurance and pension accounts, $830 
million in unmatured debt, $283 million in current and demand liabilities and 
$231 million in deposit and trust accounts. Unmatured debt at $19,940 million 
represented 66 per cent of the total and annuity, insurance and pension accounts 
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at $7,921 million represented 26 per cent. At March 31, 1966 unmatured debt 
was $19,110 million or 70 per cent and annuity, insurance and pension accounts 
totalled $6,392 million or 23 per cent. 


The government’s net recorded assets were $14,379 million at March 31, 
1967 an increase of $2,439 million over the total at March 31, 1966. The main 
changes were increases of $1,069 million in loans to, and investments in, Crown 
corporations, $581 million in the Canada pension plan investment fund, $454 
million in other loans and investments, $380 million in current assets and $326 
million in deferred charges partly offset by a decrease of $341 million in advances 
to the exchange fund account. Loans to, and investments in, Crown corporations 


TABLE 75 
SraTEMENT or Pusiic Dest, UNMaTuRED Dxzsr, Ner RecorDED Assets AND Net Dest or CANADA 


(in millions of dollars) 


Gross Publie Debt Less Increase 
: net Net in net debt 
As at March 31 Unmatured| Other Total recorded debt during 
debt liabilities assets fiscal year 
TO GS ae eaten ecient ee er dena 17, 961.8 6,837.4 24,799.2 10,879.5 ISOs ZF 691.6 
19 G4 weenie eer tao cagh inte cee 18, 740.1 Ca loome 25, 923.4 10, 853.3 15,070.1 1,150.4 
TOD eateries beeen en Sac 18, 978.2 7,585.7 26, 563.9 11,059.5 15,504.4 434.3 
OG Omer Gerace ors uae ene 19,109.8 Sono 27, 482.9 11, 939.5 15, 543.4 39.0 
1967 (preliminary).......... 19, 940.2 10,409.8 30, 350.0 14,378.6 15,971.4 428.0 
GROSS AND NET DEBT NET DEBT AS AT MARCH. 3] 
Billions of Dollars Billions of Dollars 
Fiscal Years Ended March 31 “120 
IS 3 Fo ke 15 
BS iS 
ee Seat i 
ae oe Ke 
By ORS OBS 
Sect eee Re 
os Ss Soe 
py BR 
Seat Set ME Soest 
By ORS 
io BY BS RY BS salty 
So) Se sont Soom 
| be OE ke 
ib <4 Sel ess 
BS oc I Sooo Sons 
1 Bo Ba BY 
eS Ed oka ke 
Ss x OO ¥ 
oon oe Bs . 
St ORS eS) St uc RN areas 
ee fe 4 
Re bo ees 
Ss RS ee 
Set sere 
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ee . Ro 
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represented 47 per cent of the total and advances to the exchange fund represent- 
ed 16 per cent. At March 31, 1966 loans to, and investments in, Crown corpo- 
rations were $5,659 million or 47 per cent and advances to the exchange fund 
were $2,696 million or 23 per cent. 


; The net debt of Canada was $15,971 million at March 31, 1967 reflecting an 
increase of $428 million, equivalent to the 1966-67 budgetary deficit. 


Unmatured debt 


Total unmatured debt of $19,940 million was $830 million more than the 
balance at March 31, 1966. 


The government’s holdings of its own securities as at March 31, 1967 was 
comprised of $198 million in the securities investment account (of which $37 
million was in respect of the employees instalment purchase plan) and $3 million 
in investments held for retirement of unmatured debt. This was an increase of 
$120 million over the previous fiscal year-end total when holdings were $82 
million in the securities investment account (of which $32 million was in respect 
of the employees instalment purchase plan). 

Of the total unmatured debt, $19,574 million is payable in Canada and $366 


million in New York. Securities payable in New York have been valued at the 
official parity rate of $1 U.S.=$1.08108 Canadian. 


TABLE 76 
(in millions of dollars) 
Fiscal year ended March 31 
UNMATURED DEBT TRANSACTIONS 
(preliminary ) 1966 
Balanceat besinningofyear.. ie ecsen ss se ioe Tee Oe Dee eee 19,110 18,978 
New issues— 
For cash— 
Ganadarsavings bondsrsentes l Ones arauc4.e serie te. ak emi ae seer 86 
Gana daksavinesibOndsiseries:20 sent as see. co nc cele = toe eee 50 868 
(CininaG ysanaineas| oniels Goin GoWllbenna ss nee ec REE Bib e eee cue 2, 202 
Maniketablesboncdssane sex ere ete a as See aes cee eee arta 1,500 1,550 
Non-marketable bonds (Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
LOD) en es Ee ee Gat CR Re aa: Dake Seteaaencke aeeiee 157 144 
Non-marketable bonds (Canada pension plan)................. @) 
Mrea stun yaDUlSn (let) ck occa eters tices ieee a isc rece ie Tae 160 10 
4,141 2,658 
Less— 
Maturedsmeankevable DOneSae memtas..cteneeemaiaee: smite sore etter & —1,231 —1,710 
Redeemed non-marketable bonds (Unemployment insurance 
GomamMissiom) Meee er ae ee re oe onan on eee —41 —43 
Canada savings bonds redeemed or matured................-...0-- —2,039 —773 
—3,311 —2,526 
Increase aniMIMaAaturededeb tir. pleccvtsearr celle es tevere ceed oat rch visietn iste enone isles 830 132 
Balancers tren GeOlswwear velar ee aRe oR, Catan ela ot tay ear otak ar cies Oo 19, 940 19,110 


() There was an issue of $102,000 in 1965-66. 


Summary of security issues, maturities and redemptions 


Excluding the refunding of treasury bills which mature weekly, the govern- 
ment has issued securities of $4,141 million and redemptions and maturities 


totalled $3,311 million. 
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Net sales of Canada savings bonds series 21 were $2,272 million and addi- 
tional sales of series 20 were $50 million. Redemptions and maturities of series 
9 to 20 totalled $2,039 million. The net increase for all series was $283 million 
bringing the total of outstanding Canada savings bonds to $6,016 million. 


Treasury bills in the amount of $2,310 million consisted of $1,430 million in 
three-month bills, $780 million in six-month bills and $100 millon in ten-month 


bills. 
TABLE 77 


Desr Marurep or REDEEMED DuRING THE FiscaL YEAR Enpup Marcu 31, 1967 


(in millions of dollars) 


a Matured Redeemed Total 
Marketable bonds— 
BAU NOG D= OO petites na cerrcirs hate te ae eaten eye CT16 325.0 325.0 
OANA OOM Miri. mister, Pac oie eames cae aa ere lev 245.2 Ane 
EMO ian Oh, Sey che tet Cee ee a er ee A Rie Osea CT20 205.0 205.0 
EOE OGIO Ome cry eee c os so noone ee cir Tene AT 6 75,0 175.0 
ALOE AGES CASO Or eet serete is evince ccten apa ermscn= cams meer CT 5 125.0 125.0 
ACs SOG5— 6 Crea ent onhies US corner chraets os RENE C122 150.0 150.0 
BOA UG OV= SU ON NORM) Gaver ect ing ect) cuore eno ares ees 5.4 5.4 
1,225.2 5.4 1,230.6 
Non-marketable bonds— 
Canada caviles DON Css) lang om cide ee ere ert tetas DPA aTe Dae 
@anadacavanos bonds sO—20e. arsenate eee ree 2,016.0 2,016.0 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, 43%............ 41.0 41.0 
1, 247.9 2,062.4 DrolOke 
TABLE 78 
New Sscuririms Issupp Durine Fiscat Year Enpep Marcu 31, 1967 
(in millions of dollars) 
Price Yield at Total Amount 
— to price to amount issued for 
government | government issued cash 
per cent 
Marketable bonds— 
AIT MIGCHOU isc. as ieee RaPoe ss ees 1a 98.90 5.49 155.0 155.0 
OO OOO Ole 4 vari teen eee eee F2 98.00 5.54 40.0 40.0 
De 61 900/6 80 sneer tenet: F3 98.00 Oeil 160.0 160.0 
LE ESAS irae. CREAR Oo RR On a oobi F4 98.60 5.60 175.0 175.0 
DE AO CGO 9 ice. ce Green, Wai age se eerste: F5 99.625 5.88 250.0 250.0 
52% WIG 92s escent Seer F6 97.50 5.94 175.0 175.0 
Ds VOGT OD ee cats RN eae F 6 100.75 5.69 50.0 50.0 
Ds ope bOO=OS clr an. dic teen ee Sees Tey 99.60 5.88 125.0 125.0 
Dap OOOH (0: ae akan a eer ner F8 99.50 5.89 300.0 300.0 
DET LOO] HU O:Beck esas Vee ee ee F9 98.625 5.70 70.0 70.0 
1,600.0 1,600.0 
Non-marketable bonds— 
Unemployment Insurance Commission— 
Dea as Sonnac Dad ee ee 100.00 E25 89.0 89.0 
Da UG et a ES ore ee eee 100.00 onOU 68.0 68.0 
Canada savings bonds— 
Novy. 1, 1965—Nov. 1, 1977, 
AL 5S Vocab oc oten hos eee S 20 100.00 5.03 50.4 50.4 
Nov. 1, 1966—Nov. 1, 1979, 
5-675) (et) ets. eee 8 21 100.00 5.48 Die ON Lata Det lbs 
Canada pension plan— 
ROO OL Vo s-stdcro ts cleat a1 eee 100.00 1.8 1s: 
Weekly treasury bills (net)................+s 160.0 160.0 
4,140.7 4,140.7 
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AVERAGE INTEREST RATE ON UNMATURED DEBT 
As At March 31 
Per Cent 


4\— 4 
2 2 
0 0 
1930 1935 1940 1945 1950 1955 1960 1965 1967* 


>. Preliminary 


Interest rates 


The average interest rate on the government’s unmatured debt rose to 4.69 
per cent curing the fiscal year from 4.55 per cent at March 31, 1966. 


The yield on three-month treasury bills which was 5.06 per cent at tender 
on March 31, 1966 was 4.13 per cent at tender on March 30, 1967. 


The yield on six-month treasury bills which was 5.30 per cent at tender on 
March 31, 1966 was 4.11 per cent at tender on March 30, 1967. 


The following table shows the high and low yields together with the yield 
on the latest issues for the fiscal years 1962-63 to 1966-67 inclusive: 


TABLE 79 
TREASURY BILL YIELDS AT TENDER 


Fisca, YEAR Enprep Marcu 31 High Low Last issue 
per cent per cent per cent 
Three-month bills— 
LOGS peer einen Satie sek Sa he ar ee tee wees 5.00 3.04 3.02 
1964.0, 55 Secspdepos dno tice hicie.dis ei ON eA a ice t= oars 3.90 3.19 3.88 
LOGB eR c . - SRIA NERA locas eee Boeing waa ances 3.87 SnD 3.62 
fis ee es SS ee MN co oioss Phair rntanody Metter rate 5.06 3.61 5.06 
LOG TARAAPSE bo AIR Phen ormierss pacing ce eiaivins cine e 5.20 4.10 4.13 
Six-month bills— 

OOS stile cctes orcrtnobe rater: GOTO ee MAORI Pete tam ce entre cate 5.74 3.19 3.74 
L964 asc Seno ah trina coc eater nc OD eas ee 4.06 3.30 4,04 
LOG Dirt hatte peice Oe ey Teeter aetna 4,06 3.69 3.78 
AD GG: mdeecetige: Bie acs unter Patch ta, oh Cy neveaanes 5.30 3.0L 5.30 
bY Rae Ie Ea SI ae Re a he De Oe a dave 4.04 4,11 


Ten-monthi billapees th tans ets setae eee ine 2es be 4,51 4.51 4.51 
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Indirect debt or contingent liabilities 

In addition to the direct debt as set out in the statement of assets and lia- 
bilities, the government has assumed certain indirect or contingent liabilities. 
These consist of securities of the Canadian National Railways, guaranteed as to 
principal and interest, the guarantees of insured loans made by chartered banks 
and other approved lending institutions under the National Housing Act, de- 
posits maintained by the chartered banks in the Bank of Canada, advances under 
the Export Credits Insurance Act and bank loans under a number of Federal 
Statutes. 


TABLE 80 


SumMMARY or INDIRECT Dust on ContTINGENT LiaBILitizs (preliminary) 


Amount of Amount 
PES, guarantee outstanding 
$ $ 
Railway securities guaranteed as to principal and interest— 
jetCanadian Nationall4??7 due Avril y UO G (ee mcm enten ere tere nies = 72,300,000 72,300, 000 
WiCanacdian National 5°, due May 15, 1968 se cee tan et 55, 800, 000 55, 800, 000 
3. Canadian National 24% due September 15, 1969................ 70, 000, 000 70,000, 000 
4, Canadian National 22% due January 16, 1971................... 40, 000, 000 40, 000, 000 
5. Canadian National 54% due December 15, 1971................ 190, 561, 500 190, 561, 500 
6. Canadian National 32% due February 1, 1974.................. 200, 000, 000 200, 000, 000 
7, Canadian National 22% due June 15, 1975, U.S. $6,000,000. 6,486, 486 6,486, 486 
S. Chinexehign Nicoll Ye lite Wien? Wee NOC, sosoegoarons oeoan conc 83, 925,000 83, 925, 000 
9. Canadian National 4% due February 1, 1981................... 300, 000, 000 300, 000, 000 
10. Canadian National 52% due January 1, 1985.............,...... 98 , 500, 000 98, 500, 000 
tie e@anadianuNationalls?, due October 1OSii. me ean 158, 375, 000 158,375,000 
1, 275, 947, 986 1, 275, 947, 986 
Other outstanding guarantees and contingent labilities— 

12. Deposits maintained by the chartered banks in the Bank of 
Gains Can ., aon tet acer tev hs coe ARO Ae ence Ra Rian Unstated 1,133, 996, 567 

13. Loans made by lenders under Part IV of the National Housing 
Act, 1954, for home extensions and improvements®)............ 25,000,000 18, 693, 000 

14. Insured loans made by approved. lenders under the National 
FLOUSING HACER LODMCO See cette cre rears rem eine et eee 9,500, 000, 000 5, 789, 000, 000 

15. Liability for insurance and guarantees and other commitments 
with respect to long-term financing under sections 20 and 21a of ; 
{he Wxports Credits Insurances Act Oe. seers an eran ee 1, 100,000, 000 485, 354, 000 

16. Loans made by chartered banks under the Farm Improvement 
Tee atichAlcitS)cc 7 went hace Bae Ite cco a Reh ces ee eee Pee 120,173,000 82,116,000 

17. Loans made by chartered banks under the Veterans’ Business 
ancdeerolessionallMoanseNch - acter ewe enatn tea nene eer ae erent 2,000 2,000 

18. Loans made by chartered banks and credit unions under the 
Bisherres Improvement Woans Actes: 25.255) sae. ss os ones 2,700, 000 525, 000 

19. Loans made by chartered banks under the Small Businesses 
d Ways vatspers Wey ihc) tie era CPE ots Ny 0, vy ene ES EEE IS 0 14, 434, 000 14, 434, 000 

20. Loans made by chartered banks and credit unions under the 
Canadarnstudentalsoamse Act Omen ernie ery tn een renee 160, 230, 000 115, 600, 000 

21. Notes issued by the Canadian Corporation for the 1967 World 
sch bation Clee cea Mee eis a eee oes cite fg aetna Unstated 166, 000, 000 
22. Loans made by chartered banks to the Canadian Wheat Board “®) 565, 698, 000 321,482,000 
S127 20285607 

23. Loans maintained by approved lending institutions under 

Nationale Elousine Acts pronto 1 O540ACh aeons sss enun aes oa Unstated Indeterminate 
24. Guarantees to owners of returns from moderate rental housing 
DEO] CCHS Cree ween alt aes cet PNA cle 3 caentes cata toes: Scant yee Geren teva Ae tt tt Unstated Indeterminate 


@ As of March 15, 1967. 

®) Converted at $1.08108 Canadian official parity rate. 
(3) As of December 31, 1966. 

(“) As of December 31, 1966. Includes contingent liability in respect of alternative payments to non- 


particip 


ating province. 


(©) As of February 28, 1967. 
*) As of December 31, 1966, funds totalling $4,135,376 were held by the Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation. In 1966 rental contracts totalled $13,112,000. 


SUPPLEMENTARY DETAILED TABLES 
REVENUE 
EXPENDITURE 
ANNUAL CHANGES IN LOANS AND INVESTMENTS 


UNMATURED DEBT 
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STATEMENT OF REVENUE FOR THE LAST FIVE FISCAL YEARS 
(in millions of dollars) 


nee 1966-67 
1962-63 | 1963-64 | 1964-65 | 1965-66 (preliminary) 
Tax Revenue— 
Income tax— 
IPATSONALCL eee oh. Gea arena ete ere er 1,744.6 | 1,865.1 | 2,103.3 | 2,142.5 2,472.0 
Gonporstion Dar ma. een ee ee 1,182.8 | 1,259.0} 1,523.8 | 1,606.6 1,593.0 
On dividends, interest, etc., going abroad.. 129.2 124.5 143.7 170.0 204.0 
8,056.6 8,248.6 Sy Ons S3OL9 A 4,269.0 
Excise taxes— 
Sallesytax() Ce ar ran ran een, ceva tes eros 806.0 946.1 1,204.6 | 1,395.1 5) a) 
Other taxes— 
AUtOmobllesscereace ee erat (3) (3) @ 
Cigarettes, tobacco and cigars........... Dies 226.9 218.3 238.1 248.0 
Wlectric power exportanass.cses.accee se 0.5 0.1 (3) 
Jewellery, watches, ornaments, etc...... 5.8 6.4 6.9 7.9 OFD 
iIMatehesandiehterse..ccs cnn see oe 1.2 123 Wee 12 1,2 
Television sets, radios and phonographs. 19.9 22.0 23.5 27.0 32.8 
Mollet prepavatlOusse sari seks cetera eva ea 10.2 1 12.8 14.1 16.0 
WAGs ars icc co tees octets RoR eee shaver eds: 3 3.7 3.8 4.1 4.4 4.8 
Sindinyscommoditiessn sce. cero 1.2 123) 1.4 ae, 1.4 
Interestiand: penalties ..: +05 «.02 eee 0.5 0.8 12 1.6 1.8 
eS SIEM GS Sarma ee ot alee he ceeds eee eels —0.4 —0.3 —0.3 —0.3 —0.5 
260.4 273.4 269.1 296.2 3815.0 
Customs amiporo dutiessre-ac sent ele 645.0 581.4 622.1 685.5 777.0 
Excise duties— 
SDINL CSc ee ra hes: een tee een ee 1b) 129.4 134.7 157.0 159.1 
IB Corer: amerees bison ey rine akeseeh re a tisautieuetets 98.2 102.9 105.4 107.9 12a 
Cigarettes, tobacco and cigars............. 166.5 165.7 Wo Ps 187.1 196.5 
Ti CONCOL APNE tae ee Bate hic ee eee @) (3) @) (8) @) 
BESS: TOLMUC Sema ees nace a he ee ee —4.9 —4.7 —5.9 —6.1 —6.7 
881.9 893.3 411.4 445.9 461.0 
Estate tax) Sc see) cen eee 87.1 90.6 88.6 108.3 100.8 
Miscellaneous tax revenue...............++-- (8) 0.1 0.2 0.2 0.2 
Motalitax revenues se pei ore saat eral) Smooone 6,366.8 6,850.3 7,436.0 
Non-Tax Revenue— 
RevUIM ONMnVEStMentsra ss sea sites eee 311.9 366.4 422.7 438.3 517.0 
Post office— net postal revenue............. 192.8 200.7 230.4 DENG) 254.0 
OtRCERAR.. 5 ene sh he ae tee or me cates 137.0 152.6 160.4 169.7 159.0 
Total non-tax revenue............. 641.7 719.7 813.5 845.5 930.0 
Mobalsroevene: casera coe trees 5,878.7 6,258.2 7,180.3 7,695.8 8,366.0 
@Excluding credits to: 
1966-67 
1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 (preliminary) 
Old age security fund— ' 
Personal income tax.......... 2738.7 302.6 431.9 494.9 576.0 
Corporation income tax...... 115.2 115.7 145.2 152.3 150.0 
Resa ARer men,..5.svacsnetsceeerretets of: 302.2 331.8 383.2 j2200 560.0 
Canada pension plan account— 
Personal income tax.......... 94.9 588.8 


(2)Net after deduction of refunds and drawbacks as well as transfers to the old age security fund. 


(3)Less than $50,000. 


() Includes duties levied under the Dominion Succession Duty Act. 
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STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURE BY DEPARTMENTS AND MAJOR CATEGORIES 
FOR THE LAST FIVE FISCAL YEARS 


(in millions of dollars) 


1966-67 
1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 (preliminary) 
AGRICULTURE— 
Administration and general......... ono 3.6 4.1 4.7 4.2 
Board of Grain Commissioners...... 6.2 6.7 6.6 Uae 7.8 
Farm Credit Corporation—net oper- 

AEN LOSS an cee has ah tC ial 0.5 1.0 2.6 
Healthiofanimalsss-5. oe scene er 13.4 13.2 1350 15.0 16.2 
Production and marketing, including 

grants and other assistance— 
Administration and general....... 9.9 3.2 3.0 Die 3.3 
Agricultural commodities stabili- 

zation account—net operating loss 71.9 122.2 57.1 39.4 90.0 
Agricultural products board ac- 

count—net operating loss........ 0.9 1.0 0.3 1.6 Oat. 

Animal and animal products...... 14.3 16.3 fend 18.3 19.7 

Plant and plant products.......... 8.7 Usa! ott 16.4 20.3 
Rehabilitation and reclamation proj- 

COTS GE Aen ete er cone 27.8 23.7 26.4 28.4 24.9 
IVESCATCI.-.2, Sees ic tae cee Zi.0) 27.6 28.8 32.6 35.4 

183.4 226.7 165.7 186.3 2380.1 
ATOMIC HNDRGY aes seine sorter chee aleoone 63.2 45.9 46.5 54.4 60.2 
AUDITOR GENERAL’S OFFICE........... 12 633 1.6 17 2.1 
BoarpD oF BROADCAST GOVERNORS..... 0.4 0.3 0.4 0.4 0.6 
CANADIAN BROADCASTING 
CoRPORATION— 
Grants in respect of the net operating 

requirements of the national broad- 

Castine HERVICE TE: = o..4 04 eee th ae oe. 79.0 85.7 85.9 95.1 112.5 
International broadcasting service. . 1.8 1.9 2.1 204 2.8 

80.8 87.6 88.0 97.6 116.3 
CENTRAL MortTGAGE AND HovusIne 
G@ORPORATION pata eats nares. Sau 13.5 15.0 21.6 20.1 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF ELECTORAL OFFI- 
CRRA. Wicd ke alae ee oe 11.8 11.9 0.6 13.0 0.9 
Drrence Propuction— 
Defence expenditure................. HN OD 25.0 27.4 23.0 33.0 
Non-defence expenditure............ 1.9 1.9 Sail 8.2 9.4 
26.1 26.9 80.6 $1.2 42,4 
DomMInIoN BuREAU OF STATISTICS...... 11.9 12K 13.5 15.6 26.7 
EnerGy, Mines AND REesouRCES— 
Administration and general......... 47.2 40.7 42.5 54.6 59.5 
Dominion Coal Board’ is... coe... -- 20.4 20.6 2052 23.4 38.0 
Emergency gold mining assistance. . Lone 15.0 ied 14.8 15.0 
National Energy Board............. 0.5 0.6 0.7 0.9 idea 
Water resources branch............. ng 10.3 122) 13.6 14.8 
88.8 87.2 94.8 107.3 128.4 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS— 
Administration and general......... 23.4 26.2 29.8 34.5 39.2 
Assessments, contributions and other 

payments to international organiza- 

tions and international multilateral 

economic and special aid programs. 15.3 22.4 20.0 32.0 BLeo 
iDxternaliald:,. cee neceto ewe tosis 46.5 48.4 81.4 86.0 159.7 

85.2 97.0 180.2 162.6 230.2 
FINANCE— 
Administration and general......... 18.3 side hey? 9.8 PANG 
Office of the Comptroller of the 

OL LEASUTV ano Rn oe eee Pas 3Ke3 23.8 24.9 PARE 29.2 

Grants to municipalities in lieu of 


EARCB. ch mores. co ee Sos ae 29.2 LTO: 35.7 36.8 37.6 
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STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURE BY DEPARTMENTS AND MAJOR CATEGORIES 
FOR THE LAST FIVE FISCAL YEARS—Continued 


(in millions of dollars) 


1966-67 
pe as 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 (preliminary) 
Finance—Concluded 
Municipal Development and Loan 
COPETIAG Ue ore yr Ee RUE id ne ERC 0.1 Oye 3829 41.8 
Public debt charges including in- 

terest and amortization........... 917.8 993.7 1,051.3 AOR 1,188.0 
Subsidies and fiscal arrangements 

payments to provinces............ 275.3 254.3 358.4 466.0 51555 

1,263.9 iL ull 1,480.2 1,682.8 1,833.4 

dbésbeumengacls 4 aco OM Le oe Ame oO o.oo ero 23.3 3 ff 25.6 34.5 41.2 
Forestry AND RuRAL DEvELOPMENT— 

Administration and general......... 16.2 18.5 20.6 2250 25.6 
Freight assistance and grain storage 

COSTS Hrs Cea cronies ola Prarertites 14.4 18.7 19.1 21.0 21.0 
Rural development—rehabilitation 

and reclamation projects including 

payments to provinces............ 1b 4.6 10.0 14.1 19.9 

Sil 41.8 49.7 67.1 66.5 
GovERNOR GENERAL AND LIBUTENANT- 
(GOVERNORS rc Butte dos sees pee Ah ae 0.5 0.5 Ons 0.7 0.8 
InpiAn Arrarrs AND NortTHERN DeE- 

VELOPMENT— 
jhavehioneyaisinese, mo oda cao bod r, comeeeect 51.0 55.6 64.8 81.7 104.3 
Northern development.............. 69.2 58.6 6255 WALT 93.7 

120.2 114.2 127.58 156.4 198.0 
INDUSTRY— 
Defence expenditure...........-...+. 8.0 19.0 20.5 23.9 213 
Non-defence expenditure............ 0.4 Ons: Seo) ee 13.4 
8.4 WOT 23.8 2958 84.7 
IRN SIGECAINGR In: cia Aasttte occu aie acai =e 1.4 1.4 1.4 ihe} ithayt4 
USC Way erecch: eee eosiaeiolars tte ese 8.4 9.9 NOs 7 jltee 12.3 
(ABO UB aati ee ae ee eee, 7.9 23.4 24.0 oad 
LEGISLATION— 
Elouseiof Commons... cess ener 5.9 10.1 11.1 1155 13.9 
SISTER Ona ee Uy fbi Aotearoa aid oeraaane 1.8 Wf al wat Sell 
ordoverweave ri Jeemebepaee saeco candocoos 0.4 0.3 0.4 0.5 0.6 
8.1 12.9 Woe 14.7 La: 
MANPOWER AND IMMIGRATION— 
Administration and general......... 1.8 2.4 5.3 526 dad 
manmavoratlonerccnervaaete oie 10.8 11.4 We 14.3 21.0 
Municipal winter works incentive pro- 

(CR ROORE meet alc: pals OP MPa Ea erstoss, ohare Die 26.7 42.8 41.1 37.8 
National employment service....... 18.8 19.0 PAN Th oka 33.8 
Technical and vocational training 

assistance payments to provinces. . 207.9 136.4 97.2 152.8 pal 

266.4 195.9 Lae: 236.5 S207 
NationaLt Drerence— q 
Administration and general......... 14.7 14.3 14.4 ae 26.9 
Defence services including develop- 

TLOU Cra eed PEE eae 1,445.6 1,473.1 1,387.0 1,401.3 1,487.1 
Defence researc aerate jee 30.9 33.6 36.7 41.6 44.2 
Canadian forces superannuation 

account— 

Government’s contribution........ 58.1 59.6 58.8 58.8 AO 

Special government contribution. . 76.5 

Amortization of deferred charges.. 13.4 16.8 12,6 
Mutual aid to NATO countries...... 25.0 28.9 Gao 14.6 18.7 

1,674.8 1,686.0 Ibo acs} 1,548.4 1,642.2 
NACIONAL, ELEND SOAR D. een acini arse 5.6 5.8 6.4 6.9 8.0 
IN(ATTON AT GATE R Yi hee. hieesieteraieevers ies. 120) ileal es 1.8 1.9 
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STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURE BY DEPARTMENTS AND MAJOR CATEGORIES 
FOR THE LAST FIVE FISCAL YEARS—Continued 
(in millions of dollars) 


Nationa HeattH and WELFARE— 
Administration and general 
Food and drug services 
Health services— 

General health and hospital con- 
struction grants to provinces.... 
Government’s contribution under 
the Hospital Insurance and Diag- 
nostic Services Act.............. 


(Oe) meet artes eee ti 3 nee ee ee 


Welfare services— 
Canada assistance plan............ 
amily allowancesi-ener our 
Mouth allowances. tees. 


TMCV US 5 tar ero TANG acsescvalston hehe 
Old age assistance, blind persons 
and disabled persons allowances 
Unemployment assistance........ 
Ober: Se eee ea a 


National REseaARCH CoUNCIL, INCLUD- 
ING THE MepicaLt ReseaRcH CouNCcIL 


NATIONAL REVENUE. ....aoceec. s+ .0nes 


Pusiic ARCHIVES AND NATIONAL 
ST RAY oy er eat ie tine ete 


PusBLic PRINTING AND STATIONERY.... 
PusBLic SERVICE COMMISSION.......... 


Pusuic Service Starr RELATIONS 


Pusiic WorKs— 

Administration and general......... 
Accommodation services............ 
Harbours and rivers engineering 

SET VACES Heer eee tan AAPA. eres tae be 
National Capital Commission....... 
Trans-Canada highway—contribu- 

TONS COUDEO VANCES ie cpp teast «1s, tyes! 


RyGistRAR GuUNERATe, 4.7. dee ender 


SECRETARY OF STaTE— 
Administration and general......... 
Centennial Commission............. 
Office of the Representation Com- 
TAISSIONCT As. c.g ok pret o a: ali U Moe ee 


SoriciroR GENERAL— 
Administration and general......... 
@orrectional services. ....0he osecti 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police.... 


1962-63 


1963-64 1964-65 


2.0 2.3 
3.4 4.3 
53.0 56.7 
392.2 433.9 
6.9 (U, 
30.6 32.5 
538.3 545.8 
26.9 

1.6 2.0 
64.4 74.0 
107.4 107.5 
6.9 a0 
1,206.7 1,300.6 
47.3 56.7 
83.0 86.9 
206.9 210.5 
2.9 4.6 
0.2 0.8 
3.1 5.4 
algal 15 
2.2 2.7 
5.2 6.2 
17.6 30.3 
74.3 87.3 
23.7 30.3 
12.2 10.3 
39.2 76.1 
167.0 234.8 
3.5 3.9 
5.1 16.1 
3.9 7.3 
(1) 0.2 
26.8 27.3 
35.8 50.9 
0.3 

27.9 39.0 
66.9 76.2 
94.8 115.6 


1965-66 


Hb len 
SNAS BRNO Pe 
mI AO 


— 
Se Dor 
SoOooF 


1966-67 


(preliminary) 
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STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURE BY DEPARTMENTS AND MAJOR CATEGORIES 
FOR THE LAST FIVE FISCAL YEARS—Concluded 


(in millions of dollars) 


1966-67 
jon 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 (preliminary) 
TRADE AND COMMERCE— 
Administration and general......... 13.9 14.8 16.9 19.6 23.6 
Assistance re storage costs of grain. . SDE 40.5 34.6 Bilt) 30.5 
Canadian Corporation for the 1967 
World Exhibutionssaes ae. sores ole 0.3 V2 19.5 4.6 8.9 
Canadian government travel bureau. S340) 3.9 4.9 6.3 9.9 
58.2 60.4 76.9 68.0 72.9 
TRANSPORT— 
Administration and general......... 8.0 4.5 led Reef 1.5 
PMITISCEVACES tinyeeie nen sane crass 136.9 121.1 TUES 143.0 165.7 
Atlantic Development Board....... (1) 0.2 4.3 23.8 40.0 
Board of Transport Commissioners 
Tole (OPN IA mes Ho cle o.o 5 Demo Ce ile 1.4 1.5 1.6 2.0 
Payments to railways for the main- 
tenance of the rates of freight 
‘RUPE EKO. os Aeceudlomiees AIR ES Ar ge ary Ata 70.6 68.1 68.7 87.6 115.9 
Maintenance of trackage.......... 7.0 7.0 7.0 7.0 4.8 
Contributions to the railway grade 
CHOSEN WING. scien oars mee OOnOS ers) 5.1 eal 14.0 15.0 
Canadian Maritime Commission. ... Bile 49.8 40.6 50.3 47.0 
Canals and works entrusted to The 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority. . 2.9 3.0 29.0 10.1 12.9 
Mamineiservicesi acres met crates are 57.8 64.1 64.5 84.5 100.0 
Non-active assets— 
National Harbours Board......... 5.2 0.3 7.6 4.8 7.0 
Railways and steamships........... 15.9 30.3 35.3 35.0 28.3 
Maritime Freight Rates Act...... 12.9 13.4 14.7 anol! 152.0 
Deficits— 
Canadian National Railways. . . 48.9 43.0 38.7 33.4 24.6 
Newfoundland ferry and _ ter- 
TYLITICN Se ee ors ese Se a Pe EI ene 8.2 8.6 11.1 12.4 13.0 
Prince Edward Island car ferry 
EY OGl (ireveigsN nel ns cameo Gas owe 3.3 3.4 4.0 4.2 4.6 
Yarmouth-Bar Harbour ferry 
BOTVIC Chuan tomas ae mermem ciate 0.2 0.2 0.1 0.1 
416.0 423.6 470.8 632.5 603.4 
TreasuRY Boarp— 
Administration and general......... 13.5 14.5 15.0 19.0 Be} 
Public service superannuation 
account— 
Government’s contribution........ 51.1 54.0 Ae) 57.8 59.3 
Amortization of deferred charges. . 10.0 25.9 56.4 
64.6 68.6 80.6 102.7 153.0 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE Com- 
MISSION— 
Administration and general......... 29.3 29.8 BVA 32.4 37.2 
Government’s contribution to the 
PUre Clee? cece Pea eMe oss uristee eee exc 57.3 59.3 62.1 65.6 68.7 
86.6 89.1 94.8 98.0 105.9 
VETERANS AFFAIRS— 
Administration and general......... 10.3 10.0 10.5 10.7 TG: 
Pensions for disability and death.... 17529 173.2 180.3 185.6 196.1 
Provision for reserve for conditional 
DenSLtS year ate ehlobtos cate oars 3.2 Sey Ball Bee 3.5 
Soldier settlement and veterans land 
EVGUS cee vee aR. Se bia ea nIsic ea cae 4.6 4.5 4.5 4.5 ier) 
Treatimienib ServaGesecs come eyeleamias cus 45.3 45.5 46.8 49.9 54.6 
Welfare services, allowances and 
efilavene |oYoi(eteue win Binatone eoomOnS 95.4 96.4 106.9 1DRS 120.2 
Noah 882.8 852.1 869.7 891.2 
Total Expenditure: es. ascen: o = 6,570.3 6,872.4 Tieailsracs 7,734.8 8,794.0 


Se ee eee ae 


Where transfers have taken place during the current fiscal year, pursuant to the Public Service Re- 
arrangement and Transfer of Duties Act, necessitating the transfer of part votes, such changes as required 
have been made in 1965-66 and 1966-67, but not in prior years. 


Less than $50,000. 
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ANNUAL CHANGES IN LOANS AND INVESTMENTS FOR THE LAST FIVE 
FISCAL YEARS 


(in millions of dollars) 


Loans to, and investments in, Crown corpora- 
tions— 
PAIBA@ ANA CA ocr ceepiyy ITs 6. isk cddie™sacasveve os Boe ep cee 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 
Canadian Arsenals Limited.................. 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. Re 
Canadian Commercial ' Corporabionwe ss oan 
Canadian Corporation for the 1967 World 
Lixbibitionye tan wee sakes. 1 dae oe ee oe 
Canadian National Railways................ 
Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Cor- 
POLBULOM MARK. ales. ch cpey.ce se TN Poe aah onan 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation... 
Export Credits Insurance Corporation....... 
Harm: Credigj© orporatlon. sha hee ae 
National Capital Commission............... 
National Harbours Board 


TALION en. ere Re, we at vs Oe acon eke 
(eA CSS ape ean o> ae ae Tl See 5 ee Se ee 


Loans to national governments— 

Wnited Kined oman sae. aaboo cert 

Export Credits Insurance Act.. 

Special loans to Colombo plan ‘countries to 
finance the purchase of wheat and flour 
ILO Canada aametany cis Ass cis host aca ose ange 

Loans to India for the purchase in Canada of 
aircraft and associated spare parts and 
CQUILP MIEN bites sete ye eis crt tiie Beas 05h 6 Se egy 

Special loan assistance—developing countries 

Oth ertaktys. sche bea eRe bot sede tae ncaa 


Other loans and investments— 

Subscriptions to capital of, and working 
capital advances and loans to, inter- 
national organizations— 

Canada’s subscription to capital of— 
Asian development bank.,.............. 
International monetary fund............. 
International bank for reconstruction and 
development: macy ete eee 
International development association... 
Working capital advances and loans to in- 
ternational organizations................ 

Loans to provincial governments............. 

Municipal development and loan board...... 

Veterans land act advances.................. 

Provincial tax collection agreements— 

AGVA COS Pe oer Bate sss oir kee Se Wi acecapee 

Balances receivable under agreements of sale 

Ole CLO WD:BSSCUS HE iets pane nesses Mee sone 

Housing projects for Canadian forces......... 

Old:age security funden ..v. <7 qoeh olen. ce ee 

Loans to manufacturers of automotive parts 

Ini Canad Aten cue estes oteteye ties ae: soa ns orale 


Net total of changes in loans and investments.. 


1962-63 


— 129.0 


rat 
Com bo 
ayes ° 


NHw HH & wy Mo oO 


ee _ 
— O> bo w [ee] oro 


1963-64 | 1964-65 | 1965-66 
0.4 —1.4 0.7 
0.4 12.0 11.9 

=255 
14.3 12.5 
—4.0 On) 2.0 
44.0 
—28.8 OM 59.1 
6.2 —=0,4 =D8 
PARIS} 27 315.1 
23.4 33.4 36.4 
69.9 102.4 147.0 
12a 6.9 Hee 
5.5 ea 3.0 
3.4 5.4 ol 
—110.6 
24.9 | WM—6.5 (026.7 
=i al 
116.1 412.1 662.8 
—17.8 19.6 (2)19,2 
= O78) =O OPS 
—5.0 —5.0 se 
10.0 —1.4 =O) 
5.2 
=] pe 10.9 18.6 
7.9 7.9 15.0 
0.2 0.2 =On1 
—0.5 Aes Sil 
7.6 101.3 
21.0 14.3 24.1 
= —10.4 
=) lees =A 4 
5.4 2.5 0.2 
58.3 —75.0 25.0 
0.1 
—0.2 1.5 10.9 
87.1 —58.4 123.1 
188.1 364.6 804.5 


1966- 
(preliminary) 


= 


67 


bo 
FPOFrHENON OO ao Ca) 


| 
Rey 
Re} 


SSIS 
DP O 


1148 ae S|. | ee ee ee ae 


“Includes deferred interest. 
(2) Deferred interest. 
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UNMATURED DEBT INCLUDING TREASURY BILLS AS AT MARCH 31, 1967 
AND THE ANNUAL INTEREST THEREON (preliminary) 


Date 
of 
maturity 


Payable in Canada— 


Woanvotel 9665. cnc eae eee 
[soankol.1O6G wee wees 


Canada savings bonds, 1965 
HoOantoimlOGl ee nes soe: 
Woansol | G64 yeas ay ee ee 
Woantorl OCG se ase oe 
Refunding loan, 1950 
Woanvo tel 642 sey yet ee eee 


Canada savings bonds, 1956 
WoantofloGtee ue. sn Sooner. 


Canada savings bonds, 1957 
Canada savings bonds, 1960 
oankor 9665s ners 
LoantoisloGaier.. vk ees 
Canada savings bonds, 1961 
Conversion loan, 1958 
oantotlOGsaeeaes.. see eee 
Canada savings bonds, 1958 
Canada savings bonds, 1964 
Iioancof 195 0meena. fee 
Ibpopral edn MGS, cen oan oo una eds 
Loan of UO GOR 2icr ate RS Oye ox: 


one of 1960... R raren teenieee ae 


DoAa of 1953 and 1958. 
pone of 1954 EOI Norns Hone 


Se sagen CT 24 Oct. 


BORO CO eGyoe ae OC “ID ey Ono 


SU. Ona O8 ree CT 25) 1967 Apr. 


1 
Fi Apr 1 
AT 9 June 1 
CT 18 June 1 
NAD 17 Oct. 1 
CT 14 Oct. 1 
F4 Oct. 1 


AT 11| 1968 Jan. 15 


Oylies Oct 1 
S 14 Nov 1 
T 39 | 1969 Apr. 1 
Cily23 Apr 1 
AT 16 Apr 1 
$11 May 1 
Cit July 1 
AT 13 Oct 1 
(Oa il Oct 1 
1h) Oct. 1 
4 | 1970 May il 
CT 19 July 1 
F 2 July 1 
S 12 Nov 1 
S$ 15 Nov 1 
F8 Dee. 15 
CT 15} 1971 June 
S 16 Nov 


T 28 | 1972 Sept. 
CT 17] 1973 Oct. 


S19 | 1974 Nov. 
T 36 | 1975 Oct. 


T 38 | 1976 Apr. 


$20 | 1977 Nov. 
TR | 1978 Jai: 
T'13 4|4079 Oct. 


AT 14 1980 Aug. 


— 
CO ec Be ee OO OO OY 


1983 Seok. 
AT 21} 1988 June 
CT 9 June 
CT 12} 1990 May 
F 6 1992 Sept. 
T15 | 1998 Mar. 
1224 Perpetual 


=" 


Rate ay “Aanual 
per 0) 5 
cent loan interest 
$ $ 
4 170, 000, 000 6, 800, 000 
41 155,000, 000 6, 587, 500 
41 275,000,000 11,687,500 
41 50,000, 000 2,125,000 
32 100, 000, 000 3,750,000 
32 250, 000, 000 9,375,000 
41 175,000, 000 7,437, 500 
3+ 177 457,550 567,370 
44 250, 000, 000 10, 625, 000 
41 130, 000, 000 5, 525,000 
54 125,000,000 6,875,000 
22 308 , 581, 000 8,485,978 
5 441,000,000 | 22,050,000 
5 770, 574,000 | 38,528,700 
53 80, 000, 000 4,400,000 
54 100, 000, 000 5, 500, 000 
54 100, 000, 000 5,500, 000 
4 ()39’ 084,850 1, 283, 394 
D 325, 000, 000 16, 250, 000 
54 80,000, 000 4,400,000 
54 145, 000, 000 7,975,000 
52 250,000, 000 14, 375, 000 
34 200, 000, 000 7,000, 000 
5 175,000, 000 8,750, 000 
5 40, 000, 000 2,000,000 
43 (15, 669, 300 8,819, 292 
5 (251, 179, 450 12, 558, 972 
52 300, 000, 000 17, 250, 000 
5 350, 000, 000 17, 500, 000 
44 (187, 994,750 8,459, 764 
41 1, 267,203,100 | 53,856,132 
5 275, 000, 000 13, 750, 000 
41 M64) 377,850 2,736,059 
44 466,015,450 | 20,970,695 
54 310,361,000 17,069,855 | 
53 50,000, 000 2,750,000 
5s 70, 000, 000 3,850,000 
5 498 | 387, 450 | 24,919,372 
54 436,198,000 | 23,990,890 
3t 247, 046, 500 8,029,011 
5 (70, 682,450 | 43,534,122 
43 (400, 569, 864 18 , 025, 644 
33 207,911, 500 7,796,681 
3t 343. 946. 500 ie dopmole 
5 2,271 476, 936 | 113,573,847 
53 120, 000, 000 6,600, 000 
53 80,000,000 4,400,000 
54 160, 000, 000 8,800, 000 
42 1,992,679,450 | 89,670,575 
5 100, 000, 000 5,000,000 
5 50,000, 000 2,500, 000 
54 225,000, 000 11,812,500 
53 225,000,000 12,937, 500 
32 197,045,000 7,389, 188 
3 55, 000, 000 1,650,000 
4.13 1,430,000,000 | 64,955,000 
4.11 780,000,000 | 38,079,000 
4.51 100, 000, 000 4,510,000 
$ 39,500, 000 1,777,500 
+ 63, 500, 000 3,095,625 
t 89,000, 000 4,672,500 
54 68 , 000, 000 3,740,000 
8)5 36 1,894,000 104, 231 


19,574, 635,950 


920,142, 408 


221 


UNMATURED DEBT INCLUDING TREASURY BILLS AS AT MARCH 31, 1967 


AND THE ANNUAL INTEREST THEREON (preliminary)—Concluded 


Date 
== of 
maturity 
Payable in New York— 
MiGanvoty lL G40 ren nore, 8 eeaniion eae Aas 1974 Sept. 1 
NG OSDYOIPL oO Fake oeer oe ree, Ooch ae eee 1975 Sept. 15 
ISO RNR Olel OG 2a rene ee gree sete ete eae ae 1987 Oct. 15 


Amount Annual 
of interest 
loan 
$ $ 

(65,087, 502 1,789,906 
(41,047,527 1,128,807 
(959,459,200 | 12,972,960 
365,594,229 | 15,891,673 
19, 940,230,179 | 936,034,081 


The interest shown is a projection for one year at the annual rates on principal amounts outstanding at 
March 381, 1967. Where various rates of interest are applicable during the term of a loan the interest rate in 


effect at March 31, 1967 has been used. 
@ Preliminary. 
®) Rate of discount at tender on March 30, 1967. 
(3) Rate of interest on bonds issued March 2, 1967. 
“) Conversion rate $1 U.S.=$1.08108 Canadian. 
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